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THIS Publication is prihdpally intended 
ft>rthe accommodation of Teachers oi Elo* 
GUTioN^ and of Young Persons, who are in 
the course of their Education : yetto Read- 
ers of every dass— to the private Citizen, and 
to the Christian, as weH as to the advanced 
Scholar, and to the. Orator,^t presents an 
agreeable companion, particularly suited to^ffll 
up short intervals of accidental leisure;* 

A" general view of the variety^compre- 

hended in this volume, with the names of. the 

Authors from whose works extracts have beeft 

inaAe, so far as they could be ascertained witt 

certainty, is exhibited in the foil 6wihg. Table 
OF Contents, 



vi. ADVERTISEMENT. 

f 

The Dissertation ON Oratorical Deliv- 
ery, and the Outlines of Gesture, which 
. are prefixed, are mostly abstracted from Chap- 
man's Orator, and are fuSef add.itiore minute^ 
it is believed, than what is commonly to be 
met with in compilations of this sort« 

Living Authors, it is hoped, will not ;be 
displeased that useful and elegant passages have 
been borrowed of them, since, as they wrote ta 
reform and improve the age, they will per^* 
ceive at pnce, that, to place their most impor* 
tant instructions, and salutary admonitions, in 
the hands of Toung Persons, and to adapt thetft 
to the use of ' Schools and Acabcmibs, is to^ 
contribute most eflfectually to the accomplish- 
ment of their benevolent design,*: 'T^^c^ works 
themselves at large are so voluminous and ^»- 
pensive, as to be precluded from a general^r* 
culation— extracts, t hej?efpre, . are highly eygg-, 
dient, or rather absolutely necessary* , ^ . 
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A. 

i) I S S E R T A T I O N 

•ORATORICAL DELIVERY. 

PART I. 

'Seadinff^ Recitatiariy Declamdtioih and Oratory. 

THE general objecfB of public speaking are, 
instruction, persuasion, or entertainment. These 
objects are sometimes kept distinct, sometimes 
they are combined in various proportions. 

In their various modes of exercise, these objects 
will attain their ends, that is, succeed in influencing 
the hearer in the degree proposed, not only by the 
interesting matter which may be presented to him, 
but also by the manner in which it is presented* 
Ibe manner is called the delivery. And the ad- 
Vantages of good delivery are such, as to conceal in 
some degree the blemishes of the composition, or 
the matter delivered, and to add lustre to its 
beauties i in so Iftuch, that a good composition, .' 
well delivered, shall, with any popular audience, 
isucceed better in its object, whether that be instruc- 
tion, persuasion, or entertainment, than a superior 
composition, not delivered so welL 

The modes adopted in public speaking are, read- 
ing, recitation, declamation, oratory, and acting. 
Of which^ the three first are often practised for the 
purpose of exercise or preparation, as Avell as on 
real occasions* 

B 
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14 "A Dhsertathn ^n 

Reading may be defined, the art of delivering 
written language with propriety, force, and 
elegance. This, if not the simplest mode of pub* 
lie speaking, is, among cultivated nations, the 
most useful and the easiest. Because, any man 
can, in this mode, deliver the sentiments of the 
wisest of all ages and nations, in language already 
repared and approved ; and the public speaker 
as, on ordinary occasions, only to pronounce intel-* 
Kgibltft what he has before him ; or, if he would 
perfectly discharge his office on higher occasions, 
impressively* Reading may be described under 
the following kinds, beginning from that which 
requires the lowest efforts of the talents of delive- 
ly, and proceeding to that whidi requires the high- 
est. The scale of reading, will then be disposed 
thus : 1. Intelligible. 2. Correct. 3. Impressive. 
%• RhetoricaL 5. Dramatic. 6. Epic. 

The lowest degree of reading aloud for the 
information of others, which can be admitted as 
useful to the public, is that which is named inteiii* 
gible reading. To a reader of this class, the fol- 
lowing are the only reqiiisites» good articulation, 
proper attention to pauses and accents, and suffi- 
cient effort of voice, to render himself audible te 
all concerned. 

To the articulation, pauses^ accent, and efforts 
of voice, necessary to render a reader fully intel- 
ligible, the correct reader must add something 
more ; the additional requisites for him are em* 
phasis, purity of pronunciation, and suitable de* 
meanor. The correct reader must evince his own 
just conception of what he reads, by applying pros- 
per emphases, which serve as touches of light in a 
picture to bring forward the principal objects.* He 
must study purity of pronunciation, that he may 
not offend, and distrsM the attention of his hear* 
ers, by diverting it from his subject, and turning 
it upon himtelf. l^on this principle, it is aeces* 



sary that he be most careful not to oiend by affec- 
tation s which, «veii in a gresrter degree than pro* 
viacial vu%arity itself^ (Sslitrba the attention from 
the proper objects of public speaking, persuasion, 
and instruction* 

. In addition to the requisites necessary to the 
correct reader, the impr^wve reader must possess 
the following : expression of tixe voice, expres* 
sion of countenance^ direction of tha eye, variety 
of manner as to rapidity of delivery, and rhetorical 
pauses. — ^Hence, impres$ix>e reading comprehends 
two entire divisionsof the art of delivery, the modu- 
lation of the voice^ and the^ expression of the coun- 
tenance ; of gesture, the third division, it partakes 
but little^ and that little^ is very different frohi 
what is proper for oratory. 

Within the whole rmige^ through which the exer- 
cise of this valuable talent, the art of reading, is ex- 
tended, impressive readmg will be fomid no where 
so requisite, as in delivering the Scriptures. Their 
composition is of that c«*iginai and various charar^ 
ter, which demands every effort on his part, who 
is called upon to deliver diem for the instruction of 
odiers* Hardly is there a chapter, which does not 
contsun something, which requires the most impres- 
sive readings as remon^rance, threatning, com- 
mand^ encouragement, sublime description, awful 
judgements.. The narrative is interrupted by fre* 
quent and often unexpected transitk>ns f by bold 
a^ unusuid figurea; and By precepts of most ex- 
tensive application, and most admirable use.. 

In the narrative, the reader should deliver him- 
self with a suitable simplicity and gravit)rof demea- 
non In the transitions, which are often rapid, he 
should manifest a quick coaeeptioa, and by rhetori-^ 
cal pauses and suitable changes of voice, express* 
and raider intelligible, the new matter or change of 
scene. In the figurative and sublime^^ which every 
where abound, his voice should be sonorous, and 
bis. cQ;intenance expressive of the elevation of his. 
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mibject. In the precepts, he shovid deliver him^ 
self with judgement and discretion ; and when he 
repeats the words and precepts, as recorded -of ottr- 
Lord himself, with n(iore distinguished mildness^ 
mingled with dignified authority. Such reading, 
would be a perpetual and luminous commentary 
<mthe Sacred Writings 5 and would convey more 
solid information, than the most learned and bril- 
liant-sermons. 

If to the impressive style of reading, be added^ 
such a degree of acquaintance with the subject, as. 
that it shsdl be nearly committed to memory, and 
that it be also accompanied with gesture to a cer- 
tain degree, and more decided expression of the- 
eyes and countenance, it fconstitutes a more forci-^- 
ble style, which may be termed r)^^fe?rica/ reading*. 
This style of readings is adapted to popular dis- 
courses from the pulpit, which if intended to be so- 
delivered, should be composed in all the form <ff 
a regular oration. Because, as one subject o£ 
discourse, requires a different style of composi- 
tion, it requires also a different manner of reading*. 
Correct reading suits a discourse on evidences ;- 
ifnpreseive reading, on exhortation ; and rhetorical^ 
reading, those subjects which call for the hic^her' 
exertions of pulpit eloquence, as funeral orations, 
great public occasions, the solicitation of alms for 
useful 'Charities, and in all discourses where th« 
orator has to exche passion and emotion. Ptlib^. 
lie reading within these limits, will be found, if nqt 
capable of' all the j>rilliancy that can be desired, 
yet to possess great and solid advantages. To 
Foad well> should be esteemed a very high attain**. 
ment in public speaking ; and iio labour should 
be thought too arduous for its acquirement, by 
those who are likely to he called upon, in any si- 
tuation to read in public ;• that is^ by any men of 
liberal education or rank in life, above the lowest 
vulgar ; each of whom, will probably on some qc«~ 
casion, be obliged to exhibit his talent. 



Seadlngm private is seldom carried farther than 
ifiat ^esGriptioQ called mpressive. But in the read- 
mgcS a play, when- one per»m goes through the 
whole drafna) a manner is almost necessarily adopt- 
£^d» wHich may be called dramatic reading* In this^ 
style of reading, the voice, the countenance, and 
the delivery, as to rapidity or slowness, force or 
iee]t>l€:ness, are nearly suited to the character which 
16 . supposed at any time to speak ; and even pro- 
'Vincial and foreign accents^ ai'e al^o in soi^e de- 
gree utoitated ; ttioderate gesture of the hand is 
wed, aecompaitied now and then with the head,, 
in passages requiring particular discrimination*^ 
But the efforts of the i^adeit, in mtre private and 
family society, seldom go farther* 

The talent for dramatic reading in its highest ex^ 
eellence i$ very rare. It includes not only all the 
requisites for correct'^ impressive, and dramatic 
reading of the otdinary kind, which is sufficient for 
the mere |H*e$enting the scenes of a play to a domes* 
^i^; circle t hut the fine dramatic re^er must bepos^^ 
sessed of the qui<;ke^ conception, and of an eye 
which intuitively comprehends the whole dialogue 
at a glanee> of a versatiUity of manner capable of 
adapting itself to every character, and such a pow- 
^r of modulation of the yoice as shall also present 
each changing cKarascter to the hearer, within tht 
bounds of decorous imitation, without maminghim, 
^hich would c^^i break the interest of the scene f 
^nd above aU, he inust possess a true spd lively 
feeling of the iiituation smd inl^eftt of t^^ty persc^k 
in the dv^sf^ 

History, which is the most improving sut^oot 
of private reading, in the mere narraitive pait% 
Requires no greater efforts on the part of the r^or, 
than the style which is termed corrtAt* But in 
Uvely descriptiops of places situations, a&d gre)^ 
HCtio^, inipressme riding is altog«th(er neeesfiary ; 
4]%4 Ui.the f^j&cb^ft "wsbich sometinMa oceiir, rhe^ 
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rf?r?co/reading should in some measure, be intro*- 
duced. 

The same circumstance* occur more frequently 
and more heightened in epic poetry ; and, therefore, 
as well as on account of the lofty measure' and el^^ 
evated language, an epic poem requires of the read* 
er a more dignified and exalted strain,. and a man- 
ner almost constantly sustained above the Ordinary 
level. Descriptions, in such poetry, abound morse-, 
and are more highly ornamented than in the most 
interesting history; similes and other poetical 
figures, are introduced in^ aH their grandeur and 
beauty; battles are described with the most terrible 
and striking precision, and speeches are dfeffvered 
with all the ornaments, and all the powers of elo* 
quence. Thus, every thing sublime and beautiful,, 
awful and pathetic, being assembled in an epic po-^ 
em, as in a tragedy, the reader must be all awake, if 
he would deliver either with just ^%ct ; he must be 
filled with his subject, governed by tkste and judge^ 
ment, alive to feeling, and inspired^ like tl^ poet 
himself, with a degree of enthusiasm. 

Of Recitation and Declamation. 

If the public speaker desire to give to the com* 
position, which he delivers, more interest than it 
can derive from mere reading ; or rather desire to* 
give it the highest interest of which it is capable r 
he must commrit it perfectly to memory, and ad- 
orn and enforce it ,]^ith all the aids 6f the various 
modulations of the voice, expression of thecounte* 
nance, and suitable gesture. So that, even though 
he should deliver the sentiments of another person^ 
he must appear altogether to adopt andfeel, and re- 
commend them as his own. "When the composi- 
tion thus delivered is poetical^ this mode of pub*- 
lie speakirig is called recitation* "When it is argu- 
mentative, and pronounced or composed on an inft* 
aginary occasion, for the purpose of exercising ihe 



Oratorical Delivery. 1'^ 

speaker's rbetorieal talents, it is called declamation* 
And when the speaker delivers in this manner, a 
composition of his ownona real occasion, it is ora- 
tory : for the acquiring of the external art of which, 
lecitation and declamation are chiefly practised. 

Becitation, as not implying the composition of 
the speaker, may be considered according to the 
order of the requisite acquirements in the place, 
immediately after rhetorical reading; to all the re-- 
qui^ites for which, recitation must add perfect 
memory and suitable gesture. In recitation^ and' 
all the other modes of public speaking, the whole 
person is, or may be exhibited, and every part takes 
its sft*ire in the gesture. Recitation being properly 
the rhetorical delivery of poetical compositions and 
pieces of imagination, the performer should stand 
apart from the company.. In its first degrees, re- 
citation is practised in private, as a rhetorical ex- 
ercise by young persons ; in its most perfect de- 
grees, it is exhibited in puUic, as a very high species' 
of dramatic entertainment. The great variety in- 
poetical composition and works of imagination, 
must afford equal variety for the modes of recita^ 
tion. 

Declamation, which is properly a prose exer^ 
oise, composed by the speaker on some imagina-- 
ry subject or occasion, on account of the requi- 
site ability in composition, as well as in the exer- 
cise of all the arts of delivery, may be considered' 
as next in ord^r above recitation. The ancient 
Soman orators bestowed extraordinary attention' 
upon the composition' and practice of declamation. 

(Scero continued this practice many years after' 
he had arrived at the highest eminence as an^ 
orator ; and, after his example, the most celebrated' 
•f the Boman orators followed the same plan. 



•^ 
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Oratory, which is public speakii\g upon r^al and\ 
mterestiog occasions,. is the most splendid object of 
il{ literary es^ertion, and the highest scope of all thc^ 
study and practice of the art* To oratory belongs? 
whatever the perfection of coqiposition can pro- 
4upe, as well aa all which the perfectiqn of deliv-^ 
ery can e^tern^y recommend an d* enforce. Ora^r 
tory is the power of reasoning, united to the' 
Various arts of persuasion, presented by external 
grace, and by the whole energy of the human pow- 
ers. Reasoning divested of rhetorical composition^^ 
and rhetorical delivery, becomes strict demonstra*-- 
tion* Such reasoning is found in logic, mathemal-r 
ks, evidences of facts, and law arguments* fieason-^^ 
ing, in this sense^ is distinct from oratory : botlv 
indeed, aim at bringing over men to their opinions,* 
hut by diiferent means* Beasoning, appeals to the 
Understanding alone } oi^tory deals ;with the pas^^ 
dions also* Beasoning,. proceeds directly to the' 
truth> and exhibits it in the simplest languaget* 
Oratory chooses the most favorable view of the^ 
subject, engages the attention of the hearer by the 
d&tail of circumstances, interests him by the color-<- 
tng which he gives them> delights him by ornament^* 
and, having won his favorable attention, appeals at 
once to his undefstapding and to his heart** Whei^ 
the subject admits (h demonstration^ reasoning is the 
i^ost powerful i it is irresistible : but when strigt;^ 
demonstration cannot be had, oratory has then th^ 
advantage*' And since, ih a very few of the most 
interesting inquiries, which occupy the attention of 
men, strict demcHistratioii can be obtained, so the 
demand for the talents of the orator is frecjnent and. 
indispensable in the business of life* Reasoning 
is, therefore, applied principally to philosophical 
research, and to objects of science : oratory to the. 
interests of men, and to objects admitting choice^ 
tt is aa advantage which oratory possesses dbw^ 
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Feasoning, that oratory constantly avails itself of 
reasoning ; but strict reasoning does not call m 
Ae aid of oratory. 

The public speakers of this country have been ce- 
Ifebrated as exceHent reasoners ; while their orators 
have been few. For this, various reasons have been 
assigned : the truest, perhaps, may be indolence 
with respect to the requisite labour, and inattention 
to the high value of eloquence ; as to natural in- 
ability, every idea of such an impediment is to be 
rejected, as no less falise than unworthy of a learned' 
and independent people. An extreme attachment to 
every thing which bears the appearance of demon- 
stration, may also, in part, account for the paucity 
of orators among us. Accurate reasoners affect ta 
despise the assistance of oratory, and to consider 
truth and reason, when fei^ly presented, sufficient 
to make their way.. If sophistry could never de- 
lude, under the pretence of demonstration, and if 
men- were cotfstituted without passions, reason 
would, indeed, be sufficiently powerful ; but the 
passions hold such a dangerous correspondence 
with the understanding, that mere reason cannot 
always vindicate the truth ; therefore, the aid of 
eloquence is required, iii order to expose their 
treachery : and it were well for mankind, if the 
triple alliance of reason, truth and eloquence, prov-. 
ed alws^s victorious. 

Our public speakers, it has been often remarked', 
content themselves with reasoning well ; and, owing 
to some of the causes mentioned, indolence, inat- 
tention, and the want of splendid examplies, aim at 
no higher excellence, and stop short of eloquence. 

The true foundation of oratory, no doubt, is 
sound logic ; but then, it should be remembered v 
that it IS only the foundation ; and that, to complete 
the plan, the superstructure, with all its accoinmoda- 
tionS) and with all its ornaments, is wanting. To. 
be an orator, is more difficult than to be a reasoner^ 
^ddem^ndsj in ad(}ition, many other talents ajidk 
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perfectjbna, bothnalural and acquired* The cw<*^ 
smnmate orator is, therefore, rare, and a wonder in- 
every age and in every country. And, perhaps, 
Demosthenes in Athens, and Cicero i^ Borne, 
were the only perfect orators {if even- they reached , 
perfection ) whom 4he world has yet seen* B(;^> 
there are many degrees of excellence far below ^ 

theirs, and below perfection, by reaching any of 
which^ a public speaker may acquire considerable 
fame and honour* The high degrees of excellence,, 
should a man aspire to them, can be attained only 
by those, whom nature ha3 endowed with great 
abilities, and who attempt perfec|^(Hi itself. For 
this object, long and laborious exertion must be \j 

made ; but the veiy tSort will bring its adequate 
reward in every stage, and wilt carry the aspirings 
mind, farther and farther, beyond the duUbounda* 
ries of mediocrity ; and place him within the regi- 
ons of honorable excellence*^ * 

A correct speal:er, does not make a movement of 
a limb or feature, for which he has not a reason*. 
If he addreoises heaven, he looks upwards If he 
speaks to his fellow creatures, he looks round upon 
them. The spirit of what he says, or is said to him,, 
appears in hi<s look«. If he expresses amazement, or 
would excite it, he lifts up his hands and eyes*^ If 
he invites to virtue and happiness, he spreads hi& 
arms, and looks with benevolence. If he threatens 
the vengeance of heaven against vice, he bends his • 
eyebrows into wrath, and menaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does not needlessly saw the air 
with his arm, nor stab himself with his finger» He 
does not clap his right hand upon his breast, unless 
he has occasion to speak of himself, or to introduce 
conscience, or something sentimentaU He does 
not start back, unless he wants to express horror or 
aversion.. He does not come forward, but when 
he has occasion to solicit. He does not raise or 
lower his voice, but as the nature of the sentiment 
requires. His eyes by turns, according to ihs^ 
* Austin^ s Chironomicu 
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humour of the mattfer he has to express, sparkle 
fury ; brighten into joy ; glance disdain ; melt into 
grief ; frown disgust and hatred ; languish into love, 
or glare distraction. 

THiere is a true sublime in delivery, as in the* 
other imitative artSy in the manner as well as in the 
matter of what an orator delivers* As in poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, and the other elegances, 
the true sublime consists in a |et of masterly, large, 
and noble strokes of art, superior to florid little** 
ness ; so it is in delivery. The accents are to be 
clear and articulate; every syllable standing off 
from that which is next to it, so that they may be 
numbered as they proceed* The inflections of the 
voice are to be distinctly suited to the matter, and 
the humour or passions so oppositely applied, that 
they may be known by* the sound of the voice, al- 
though the >vords cannot be heard. And the va- 
riations are to be, like the full swelling folds of 
the drapery in a fine picture or statue, bold, and 
free, and forcible* In a consummate speaker, 
whatever there is of corporeal dignity or beautj^ 
the m^esty of the human face divine, the grace or 
action, the piercing glance, gentle languish, or fiery 
flash of the eyes \ whatever of 'lively passion, or 
striking emotion of mind, whatever of fine imagin* 
ation, of wise reflection, or irresistible reasoning \ 
whatever is excellent in human nature, all that the 
hand of the Creator has impressed of his own im* 
age, on the noblest creature with which we are 
acquainted ; all this appears in the consummate 
speaker to the highest advantage. And whosover 
is proof against such a display of all that is noble 
in human nature, must have neither eye^ nor ear^ 
nor passion, nor imagination, nor taste, nor under- 
standing* 
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PART. n. 



A PROPER application of the inflexions of th^ 
Voice, constitutes a J)rincipal part of that beauty^ 
variety and harmony, which afford so much pleas- 
ure in good reading and speaking. 

Besides the pauses which indicate a greater or 
less separation of the parts of a sentence, and q^ 
conclusion of the whole, the peculiar inflexions of 
voice which ought to accompany these pauses, are 
equally necessary to the sense of the period, with tiie 
pauses themselves.-^With whatever degree of ac- 
curacy we may pause between the different parts 
of a sentence, unless we accompany each pause 
with that inflexion necessary to the sense, we Will 
not only divest the composition of its true mean- 
ing, but produce a meaning totally different from, 
that intended by the author ; and uniformly des* 
troy 4he beauty, variety, and harmony of the pe- 
riod. 

All vocal sounds may be divided into two kinds^. 
speaking sounds and musical sounds. They may- 
be thus defined practically. 

First, musical sounds ; a series of sounds mov- 
ing distinctly from grave to acute> or from acute 
to grave, either gradually or by intervals, and al- 
ways dwelling, for a perceptible space of time, ou 
one certain tone* 

Second, speaking sounds^ or the melody 6f 
speech, moves rapidly up or down by slides^ 
wherein no graduated distinction of tones or semi- 
tones can be measured by the ear j nor does the 
voice, in our language, ever dwell distinctly, foi* 
any perceptible space of time> on any certain or 
uniform tone ; except when the* monotoneis introdu- 
ced, which approaches nearer to common music^ 
than CO any other sound used in speakingi and majr 
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ht coi!isidered as more aHied to musical, than to 
speaking sounds. 

The infle^ons of the voice af e totally different 
from either the vaJrieties of modulation^ or the 
tones of passion. For whether we pronounce 
words in a high or low, in a loud or a soft tone ; 
whether tfiey are pronounced swiftly or slowly^ 
forcibly or feebly^ with the tone of the passion^ 
tJT without it, they must necessarily be pronounced 
with the voice sliding upwards of downwards^ 
with £hese two cbmbineds or the voice must go 
ihto a^ monotone or specie^ of soiig* These two 
inflexions of voice may, therefore, be considered 
as the axis, on which the beauty, variety^ and 
harmony of speaking, turn. * 

The five following modifications of voice, 
therefore, may be considered as absolute ; since 
they are the only possible ways of varying it, so 
as to make one moae different from another. 

1st, The risinglnflexion or upward turn of the 
Voice, marked with the acute accent, thus (0-— * 
lliis inflexion is notf.^jconfined to any particular 
pause, though most generally used at a conimai 
and when a question is asked in the definite form. 

2d, The falling inflexion or downward turn of 
the voice, marked with the grave accent, thus (^). 
^This inflexion, like thie above^ is not confined to 
any particular pause, though most generally used 
at the semicolon^ colony and period ; and when a 
^question is asked in the indefinite form. 

Sd, The rising circumflex^ which beghis with 
tile falling, and terminates with the rising inflex- 
ion, nidrked thus (*)* 

4th, The falling circumflex, which begins with 
the rising, and terminates with the falling tnflex- 
lon^ marked thus (*). These two circumflexes are 

* Thoie'who wish to lee a more minute investigation of thtt 
^Aiject, may coosalt Steele*! Prosodia lUtionallti and Walker^s 
Slementt of Eloctttioii* 

c 
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generally used to express irony, contemptf re» 
proach, sneer, and raillery.. These inflexions are 
made upon one syllable, as ydu, you ; so, sd. 

5th, The monotone is the continuation of the 
voice upon certain syllables without any varia- 
tion, and may be marked thus (")• This modifi- 
cation of the voice may be used with wonderful 
eiFect, and peculiar beauty, in certain solemn and 
sublime passages in poetry ; and by the uncommon- 
ness of its use, when the subject is grand and the 
language dignified, it may be used in prose, where 
it adds gready to that variety* with which the ear 
is so much delighted* 



The following sentences are defined, and the 
manner of reading them pointed out, particularly 
with regard to the inflexions. 

1st, A period or compact sentence, is an assem- 
blage of such words or members, as do not forni 
sense independent of each other ; or, if they do, 
the former modify the latten or inversely. — ^This 
sentence must be read with tfie rising inflexion, ac- 
companied with the longest pause where the sense 
begins to form. 

2XAMPLE8. 

« 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the dis-. 
tinguishing characteristic of a man of merit. 

Ambition is the first and great cause of those 
troubles, that tear and destroy the peace of the 
world. 

The difierence between a languid and vigorous 
exertion of our fac ulties, forms the chief point of 
distinction between genius and dulness. 

"Where men of judgement creep and feel their way^ 
The positive pronounce without delay. 
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EovCjhope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain' ;• 
These mixM with art, and to due bounds confinM, 
Make and msdntain the balance of the mind« 



2d, When compact sentences have their princi- 
pal constructive parts connected with correspond- 
ing conjunctions, the rising inflexion and the long- 
est pause are required at the end of the first con- 
structive member, whether the corresponding con- 
junction be expressed or understood* 

EXAMPLES* 

* Both conjunctions expressed* 

As we must remember, that the riches, grandeur^ 
and reputation of the world, are not the greatest 
happiness we have to h6pe for ; so earthly poverty^ 
obscurity, and meanness, are not the, greatest evila 
we have to fear. 

As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man, 
because you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neith- 
er must you imagine, that large and laborious 
reading, and strong memory, can denominate yo«u 
truly wise. 

Though the pure conscipusness of worthy ac- 
tions, abstracted from the views of popular applause^ 
be, to a generous mind, an ample reward ; yet, the 
desire of distinction was undoubtedly implanted in- 
cur nature, as an additional incentive to exert our- 
selves in virtuous excellence* 

Without the corresponding conjunction^ 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
thfiother* 
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Would a v^n man consult his own heaii:, hA, 
would $nd, that if others knew his weakness as he- 
himself does, he would not have the impudence to, 
expect the public ei^teem^ 

Aa words which are opposed to one another are 
always emphatic, and as emphasis controls all in-, 
flexion, it causes exceptions to. almost all the gen-. 
€ral rules^ 

If we have no regard for religion in youths we: 
ought to have some for it in age. 

If we have no regard for oujr own*- character^ wp^ 
ought to have some regard for the character qC 
others. 



3d, When, the first part of a sentence forms per^- 
feet sense, but is modified, or determined in it&, 
mi^aning by the latter^ it is called an inverted peri-v 
od.*-*Thia sentence is to be read with tJfie rising- 
innexk^ ;;C£Oltipanied with the longest pause, at 
the clause unmediately preceding ^e jaodifying 
member. 

EXAMPLES. ■ 

Persons of good taste expect to be pleas^ed, ate. 
the same time they are informed. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is bt^t a reed> 
. floating on the stream of time, and forced to follow 
every new direction of the currents 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectatioas». 
are the best safe-guard of the mind, i^ this uncer- 
tain and changeable state. 



o 
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4th, A sentence forming perfect sense,^ with sa%^ 
additional member, which does not affect what has^ 
gone before, is a loose period,— -This, seiiilseiii;!^ j^ tft> 
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Re read with the falling inflexion at the comple^ 
tion of the sense : u e. immediately prece'&ing the 
loose member^ 

EXAMPLE1B* 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high wilb' 
tJie tem^perate : in the midst of his studied refine- 
ments, die voluptuary languishes* 

The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state oi his own mind, than upon any one ex- 
ternal circumstance : nay, more than upon all ex- 
ternal things put together.^ 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a 
good man, hasy like every other virtue, its seat in 
tile heart; and« let me add, nothing except what 
flows from the heart, can render even external man- 
ners truly pleasing. 



5th, "When a sentence is constructed in such a 
manner, as to have words or clauses corresponding: 
to one another, so as to form an antithesis ; the op- 
posite parts must always have opposite inflexions. 



examples; 



tVe take less pains to be happy, than to appear so;* 
We judge of men, not from the meruit which 

distinguishes them, but from the ih'terest which> 

governs us. 
' As it is the characteristic of great wits, to say 

much in few words, so small wits, seem to have the 

gift of speaking' much and saying little. 

6th^ The last member but one of a sentence,, 

ealle.d the penultimate, exceptwhen affected by em-- 
''^hasis, musthave the rising inflexioh. 
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He wha pretends to great sensibility towanl9>> 
men, and^et has no feeU&g for the high objects of 
religion^ no heart to admire aad adore the great 
Father of the univers'ie, has reason to distrust the 
truth and de]i«ac}r €$£ Jbi& s^isibiUty^ 

If iktiY dor oot acqtiieaee m his judgeiiieiiit^ 
which, I ^nkf KieTer happened above once or twicer 
4U niioat^ ibey aff eal. to me. 

rth, Inter«)gative sentences are of two.kinds^, 
definite and indefinUe., "Whest Ae qiiestton is for- 
med without an interrogative word, it is called d«- 
finite,*>--^Thi9 questifon must be read, \yith the ri- 
sing in£le2;ion« 

* 

EXAMPLES^ 

Would it not employ a beau prettify enough, if,, 
instead of eternalfy playing wi^ his snuff-box, he- 
spent some part of his time in marking one i 

Is it not wond^rfulf that the lo¥e of the peorent 
among brute a;nimals should be so vkdent while it 
lasts^ and that it should lai^ no Imger than i» no- 
cessary for the preservation ot the young ? 

Suppose a youth to hare no prospect either of sit-- 
ting in parliament, of pleading at the bar,, appear* 
ing upon tlie stage,, or. in the pt^dpitir does it fol* 
low, that he need bestow no pains in learaiing to . 
^peaJ^ prt^erly his native lan^guage ? Will he neiweir 
have occasion to read in a company of his friends^. 
a copy of verses, a passage of a book or newsfjjaper ? 
. Was he not a. great and distingiji^ed oi^Usor, wht>^' 
confounded the Jews at Damas'cus ? who made a^* 
prince, before whom, he stood tQ^be judgx&d, coofjsss^ 
that he had jalznofit persuaded him to become a coq»» 
vert to a religion every where spoken^ against f who 
threw another into a fit of- trembling, as be sat upon 
^ judge'ment stfUi^ who made a defence 'before 
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t&e liearned- court of AreopagfUs^ which gained him^ 
for a convert, a member of the court itsetf I who 
struck JL whofe peopk with such admiration, thar 
diey took him fiitt* the god of eloquence ? and who 
gained a {^e among" Loiiginus's list •f famous or- 



, ' 8th; When tlie quMtion i» made with an interrogv^ 
adve word, it is catkd iRid!efeiite, asd must be readl 
with the faUing hiflexicmy Kkd a declarative senteneet^ 
But not so low.' 

TTho c£ui (feny; but th^it flatter^ is a sort of bad' 
money, to which our vanity gives cur'rency ^ 

How many hat^ had reason to be thankful^ for 
Being disappointed in desitigii which they earnestly 
pur&Ued, but which, if succes8full)^accomplisheay 
^ey have afterwards^* seen, would have occasioned 
their ruin ?- 

On whom does time hang so heavily,^ as on the' 
slothful aiid tazy i towhom are the hours so lin^ger-^ 
mgi ndlo ar6 so often devoured with spleen, and o- 
bliged to fly to every expedient, which can help them- 
to get rid of themselves^ i 

Who. is here so base, that would be a bondman^ i- 
if any, speak ; for him have I offended*^ Who is* 
here so rude, that would not be a Rom^an ? if any, 
speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his coun^try i if any, speak f 
« for him have I offended* 

^is done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms^ 
And reigns tremendous o*er the conquered year^ 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies f 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror' wide extends- 
His desolate domain*. Behold, fond man ! 
See herethy pictured lifer pass some few years*. 
Thy fiowerix^ spring, t*y summer's ardent strength, 
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Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last,. 

And shuts the scene. Ah.! whither now are fledV 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

0f happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares ? those busy busding days I 

Those gay-spent,festive nights? those veering thoughts^ 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life i 

All now are lost ! Tirtue sole survives, 

Immortal never-failing friend of man. 

His ^uide to happiness on high. 

Ex€eptions on account of Emphajlsy which qffe£^^ 
both the Definite and Indefinite quejiion* 

Simply, Why did you not study ? with emi^hasis,. 
Why' did you not stud'y ? simply. When do you go to 
corieg^ ? with emphasis. Whin do you go to college F 
simply, Have you prepared your task' ? with empha- 
sis. Have you prepared your task" ? simply. Are 
you gpmgtio college ? with^ emphasis, Are you going 
to coTlege ?' 

9ih, Exclamation is a mark used by grammarians;, 
to point out, that some passion or emotion of the 
mind is contained in the words to which it is annexed* > 
Great care should be taken by readers, to ascertain 
when this note is properly applied. It is often mis-- 
taken by printers^ for the note of interrogation, and 
vice versa; and albo by bad readers, from their not 
perceiving the import of the author.—The manner of 
reading it ; if the exclamation point is placed after a 
member that would have the rising inflexion in ano- 
ther sentence, it ought to have the rising in this ; if 
after a member that would have the falling inflexion,, 
the exclamation ought to have the same. But this, 
rule is very general.. 

examples; 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention^ 
appear every where around us !• What a profusion of 
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ktsx^ 2lvA ornsunent is poured forth on the 6ce of 
i^tare \ HFhat a magnificeat epectack presented to. 
the view c»f man ! What supply contrived for his 
wants \ HFhat a variety of objects set before him, to. 
gratify hts^ senses, to employ )m iuiderBtandin|^9 to 
entertain bia imagination, to cbaer and gladden his 
heart ! 
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Bane of elated life, pf affluent states, 
What drearr change, what ruin is not thine !: 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
^ . To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 

How dost thou lure the fortunate and great !: ' 
Hreadful attraction ! 

tO^ When a member is inserted intaanother, ^il 
neither ^ects the construction of the sentence, nor 
is in my degree neeeasasy .to the sense, . it il called a 

Etrenthetos^^-Jb readmgit, the voice ought to be 
w^i:fid.y die .woMs pvonoilttc^ fl^ qutduv** 

than the other parts of the sentence, and with At 
siuiae pause and ipfiexioh wbickia^ven^to the clfin^l^^ 
^aomt^iately preceding;. 

JSaCAMf X«ES.. 

Though religi<m removes not dll thf eyih of life^ 
^QugK it . promise^, no continuance of undisturbed^; 
{^-osper'ity, (which, indeed,. itwei«e not. salutary for 
ftian d^B^ays to enjoy,) yet, if it mitigates the evild 
which necessarily belong to our state, it may jusdy 
be said to give *^ rest to them, who labour and are- 
heavy laden."* . 

,. Then went the captain with the officers and brought 
^em without violence; (for they feared the people,^ 
feast they should be ston^ed ;) and when they had, 

brought them, Aey set thrm.hefore the councily. 4cts^ 
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Young master was alive last whitsuntide, said the 
coachman.— -Whitsuntide ! alas*! cried Trim\ (Ex- 
tending his right arm, and falling instantly into the 
same attitude in which he read the ser*mon)*— what i& 
Whitsuntide, Jon'athan (for that was the coachman^s 
name,) or shrovetide, or any tide or time to this ? 
Are we not here now', continued the cor'poral (stri- 
king the end of his stick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, so as to give an idea of health and stability,} 
and are we not' (dropping his hat upon the ground'',^ 
gone in a moment i 

EMPHASIS* 

11th, If in every assemblage of objects, some ap- 
pear more worthy of notice than others ; if in every 
assemblage of ideas, which are pictures of these ob- 
jects, the same difference prevail : it, consequently^ 
must followythat in every assemblage of words which 
are pictures of these ideas, the same degrees of impor- 
tancfe will necessarily be found. The art of speaking, 
then^ must principal^ consist in arranging each word 
into its proper class of importance, and then giving it 
a suitable delivery.— There are four obvious distinc- 
tions between the sound of words, with respect to 
force. First, The force neciessary for the least impor- 
tant words, such as conjunctions, particles, 8cc. which 
may be called feeble or unaccented.— Second, The 
force necessary for substantives, verbs, &c. which may 
be called accented.— Third, That force which is used 
for distinguishing some words from others, common- 
ly called emphasis of Jbrce : but on!/, when properly 
applied, enforces, graces, and enlivens, without in any 
degree, affecting or fixing the sense of any passage* 
Fourth, The force necessary for emphasis of sense.^-* 
As. opposition is the foundation of all emphasis of 
sense,^ whatever words are contrasted with, contradis- 
tinguished from, or set in opposition to, one another, 
they are always emphatic. Hence, ' whenever there 
is antithesis in the sense, whether words or clauses,, 
tbecei ought to be emphasis in the pronunciatioiv. 
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If no emphasis be placed on words^ not onlyas dis- 
I course rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning 
■r left ambiguous^ , If the emphasis be placed wrong, 
' we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To 
lay the emphasis, then, with exact propriety, is a con- 
stant exercise of good sense and attention. It is one 
, ofthe most decisive trials of a true and just taste; 
and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
^ from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike 
; the feelings of others. 

The following examples illustrate the nature' and 
use of emphasis of force and emphasis of sense ; or, 
as they are sometimes called, inferior and superior 
' emphasis. 

EMPHASIS or FO&CE. 

Many persons mistake the love for the practice of 
i virtue. 

Shall I reward his services with falsehood ! shall I 
forget him who cannot forget me ! 

If his principles wctfalse^ no apology from himself 
can make them right ; if founded in truth, no censure 
from others can make them wrong'. 

Providence never intended, that any state here 
should be either completely happy, or entirely miser* 
I able. 

No station 4s so Aig-Ajuopower so great, no charac- 
ter so unblemished, as to exempt men from being at-* 
tacked with rashness, m^ice, or envy. 

The external misfortunes of life,- disappointments, 
poverty, and sickness, are nothing in comparison of. 
those inward distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, 
by passion, and by guilt. 

W hat men could do. 
Is done already ; heaven and earth will witness. 
That, if Rome Mvsrfall, we are innocent. 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without 6* erf owing, full* 



i 



9# A piss0ft€^on m ' 

T 

JSbpej ofall pasmnsy most bcfriexids us nef« t 
Passiom of prouder iLAmc befriend us less. 
I jfoy hsL&her tears^ and tmnsf^t hmhcr deaith, 
Hope^ like a cordial^ innocent though strongs 
M^'s heart at ^rtce inspirits and serenes^ 



0Um 



EMPHASIS OF S£NS£i 



In the following example^, TbotJi parts of the antitlii^ 
esis are expressed : in such sentences, the least degre6 
iof force proper fpr emphasis of aense is necessary^ 
The emphatic w.ords, . po we ver, arc far from beings 
feebly pronounced; they ought to have, n|ore stress 
than any other words in the sentence ; even superior td 
those that require the emphasis of force, if any sucl% 
't>ccur in the sentence. 

As it is the character of griat wit?, to say i^iuch ia 
few words ; so smiil wit* seem to have the gift oif 
Speaking much, and saying little. 

We judge of men, not from the mer^i/ which distiiv* 
iguishes Mm^ but from the in'terest which governs us^ 

The pleasures of the imagination are nptso.^r^*# as 
. those of serise, nor so r^r^ei as those of . the underk- 
starCding* • 

That may generally be suspected tb be righ% which' 
Requires many words to prove it wring ; and that- 
"wrSng; ./hich cannpt, without much labour, appear 
to be right. 

When a Persian soldier was reviling Alexander 
the Great, his officer reprimanded, saying, you were 
^^i^to fgh't against Alexander, and not to rail' at 



him. 



The hours of a wise man are lengthened by hi§ 
idras, as those of a fool are by \iis pae^Hons ; the time 
ot the one is long, , because he does not know what td 
do with It ; so is that of the other, becaiise he distin^ 
guishes every moment of it with useful and amusing 
thoughts : or, m other words, because the on'e is al* 
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Ways wishing it away\ and the kher always enjoy^ing 
it. 

There seems to be some minds suited to great, and 
some to little employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and others to grovel on the ground, and confine 
their regard to a narrow sphere* Of these, the one is 
in danger of becoming useless by a daring negligence, 
the other by a scrupulous solicitude : the one collects 
many ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the other is 
buried in minute accuracy, but without compass, and 
Without dignity. 

3Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or hoth* divide the crown ; 
Hi rais'd a morHal to the skiiSj 
She drew an angel down'. 

The following sentences afford examples where the 
emphaiaSs changes the accent of the word. 

Be shall increase, but I shall ^i?crease. 

There is a difference between ^it>ing andybrgiving. 

In this species of composition, /»/az/^ibiUity is 
tnore essential than j&r()£abillity. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses, is em- 
inetly so before the visible. 

Neither jWtice nor injustice, ha^ any thing to do 
with the present question. 

Did he do it t^Siuntarily ot involuntarily f He did 
it voluntarily, not involuntarily. 



Aa^ 



15th, The following sentences exemplify the use 

of both the Circumfiex inflexions and the Monotone. 

But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus African- 

us and ourselves with Clodius : all our other calam* 

< ities were tolerable i but no one can patiently bear th6 

death oj Clidtus. 1) 
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I knew when seven justices could not take up a 
quarrel, but when the parties were met themselves, 
one of them thought but of an If; as if you said sS^ 
then I said 5^ : O ho! did you soi So they shook Hands 
and swore brothers. . 

^leen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much-offended. 
Hamlet. Mother, y^u have my father much offended* 

My sentence is for open war : of wiles. 

More unexpert I boast not : them^ let those ' 

Contrive wno rJedy or when they needj not niw* 



The humble Norval 



Is of a race, who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to/rtf^2e thy shallow valour, 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — ^what thou art, I know thee well. 



MONOTONE. 



But what then'! Is it come t<> this? Shall an inferior 
nr.agitrate, a governor, who holds his whole power of 
the Roman j^eople, ia a Roman province, within sight 
of Italy, bind, sec urge, torture with red hot plates of 
iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the 
cross, a Roman citizen ? 

High on a throne of royal state, which far * 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 
■Or where the gorgeous East with richest hSnd 
Showers on her kings barbaric pe^rl and gold ' 
Satan' exalted sat. — — . 

Hence ! loath'd Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest Midnight bom, 
In 3tygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy, 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
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"Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings 
And the nig^t raven sings ; 
There Under ebon shSdes and low-brow'd rocks^ 
i As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dweU.- 



1 6th, When a sentence is so constructed as to have 
an enumeration of particulars, each particular rising 
gradually above the last in sense, it is a Climax or 
Gradation.* This figure is most perfect, when the 
last idea in the former member becomes the first in 
the latter*— —As every Climax is a series, it must be 
pronounced with an increaabg swell and elevation of 
voice. 

The Minor longs to be of age, then to be a man of 
bus^iness, then to make up an estate, then to arrive at 
hon'ours, then to retire.^ 

I tell you, though you, though all the wdrld, though 
an angel fromheav'en, were to affirm the truth of it, 
I could not believe it. 

Consult your whole nature r consider yourselves, 
not only as sensitive, but as rat^ional beings ; not on* 
ly as rational, but social ; not only as soc^ial, but im- 
mortal.^ 

The descriptive port of this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime ideas : the figure of 
Deadi, the regal crown upon his head, his menace of 
Satan, his advancing to the com^bat, the outcry at his 
birth, are circumstances too noble to be passed over 
in silence, and extremely suitable to this kinged ter* 
vor8» 

Whom he did foreknow, he also did predes^tinate ; 
and whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; 
and whom he called, them he also justified ; and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified.* 

For I am persuaded,. that neither death, nor life ;. 
nor angels,.nor principalities, nor powers^ nor thingy 
f res'ent|. nor things to come ;. nor height, nor depthup 
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nor any other creature, shall be able to separate ti$ 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus. our 
Lord* 

There is no enjoyment of property without goreru* 
ment, no goverment without a magistrate ; no magi* , 
strate without obedience ; and no obedience, where 
every one acts as he pleases. 

What is there remaining of liberty, if whatever vsk 
their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do : if what ia 
lawful for them to do, they dare do ; if what they 
dare do, they really execute, and if what they exe** 
cute, is no way offensive to you. 

If this guiltless^ infant had been murdered by t^ 
own nurse, what punishment would not the mother 
have demanded ! with what cries and exclamations 
would she have stunned our ears ! What shall we say 
then, when a woman guilty of homicide—- a mother^ 
of the murder of her own child, ccmiprises so many 
misdeeds in one single crime ?— a crime in its own 
nature detestable ; in a weinan, prodigious ; in a 
mother, incredible :-— ^and perpetrated *against one 
whose age catted for compassion, whose near relation 
claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour ? 

There are in heaven, die redeemed of all people^ 
natiohs, and languages : there are the heroes of reli- 
gion, who, for having turned many to righteousness^ 
shine bright for ever as the stars in the firmament i, 
there are the angels powerfulln strength ; there are . 
Uie seraphim burning with love : there are the thou*- 
sand thousands that minister to the Eternal ; and the 
ten thousand times ten thousand that stand before his 
throne. 

' ^ Tis Rome demands our tears : 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire !: 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods ! 
That humbl'd the proud tyrants of the earth 
And set ^e nations free->«-Ilome is no more«. 
Oh liberty ! Qh virtue ! Oh my cauiMary ! 
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ffasre men, use them to so base effect ; 
But truer Stars did govern Proteus' birth ;' 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, His thoughts immaculate, 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth.^ 
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•O now forever 



Farewell th^ tranquil mind ! Parewtll content !' 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump ;" 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
n^e royal banner : and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And oh, ye immortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit,> 
Farewell ! Othello's occupations's gone ! 



' IJTth, Pauses and Breaks. — The pauses meant" 
heiiB, are those which are made in reading or spea- 
king passages, where deep reflection is necessary. 
Iffo exact time can be fixt for them ; they ought to be 
regulated" in duration according to the importance of 
the subject.- In most cases, the voice should have- 
Ae tone of continuance, indicating, that the speaker's 
mind is deeply engaged in thought and contempla- 
tion : this constitutes tht difference between a Pause 
and a Break ; the former is a gradual stop, the lat- 
ter; a> sudden check of expression. 

Pauses of the first kind occur in the following lines 
of Shakespeare ; and as the subject is of great weight 
and importance, should be of considerable duration, 
perhaps while one could number six, or a period and 
SI half to each. 

It must be by his death : and for my part 
I knav no pergonal cause to spurn at him, 
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But for the gencral.-*41e would be crownM^— 
How that might change his nature*-«^ere*s the ques^ 

tioa. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder $ 
And that craves wary walking : cK>wn him-^-4hat«— 
And then I grant we puta^stmg in hiai^ 
Which at his wUl he may, do danger with* 

To be><-<)r not to be-«4hat is the questimi^: 

Whether tis noUei! in the mind to* 8U&»- 

The sting^and arrows o£ outrageouB fortuiM^^ 

Or to take arms against a sea of trotthles,- 

And by opposing end them^-<«To di€>iip-4i» sleep^-«- 

Ho more ;-— 4ind by asleep to say we end 

The hearti-ach, mid the thousand natucal shodc»- 

That flesh is heir to-^His a consamoMitien 

I>evoutly to be wish'd.^*— To dic-^-^o sle ep 

To sleep, perchance tadream-^—Ayv theee^s the nbt 

For in that sleep of death what dreamis may come^ 

When we have shuffled off this, mortal coil ^ 

Must give us pausc«~ 

Pauses >of confusion are shorter thaatlH>seof re- 
flection, and should be filled up with' hesitative panii- 
ing draughts of breath, while every succeeding wocd 
or sentence varies in^tQn*ofexpresa»)p from* the form-* 
en 

Yes : 'tis Emelia— by and by — sheV dead«» 
^is like ^he comes to spoak^f Gassio's deal^. ^ 
The noise was high*-^Ha ! no more moving i^^ 
Still as the grave--Hdiall she come ia^«---w^t;goibd i 
Ithink she stirs again-'-^:M>--^hat^ft' be^^^-^ 

Breaks are imly pauses of a different natoveymore 
abrupt and sudden, as when a passage cuts short- be*- 
fore the meaning is fully explained : these moatv fee->^ 
quently occur in violent grief, and impetuous rage j 
imd the toii^of^ voice altera as. the padsion rises or 
falls. 
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Z pr^ydiee^ dattgfaler, da not make me mad \*^^ 
I will not trouble thee, my child — farewell.-— 
We'll meet no mare^-410 more see one another ;— « 
liet shame come when it wilU I do not call it ;— 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 
Jf or tell tales of th»e to avea^bxg heaven : 
Mend when thou canst^-^be better at thy leisure ;— « 
I can be paitxent*—! can stay with Began.*-* 



-Savlaiess and demons f^— 



Saddle my horses ■ caiLmy tvawtogether $«<m^' 
Degenerate- vfp«r«i-^11 not stay with thee ! 
I yet have left a daughter—- Serpent ! monster f 
liessen my trsun, aaid call them fiotooB ! 
All men approved— ^f choice and rarest parts^ 
That each particidbar of duty know.*— ^ 

I Post dKm understand me, maft) 
The king wWd aptakwitht Ck>mwall ; thetkar &•*' 

ther • 
Would with his datt^ites' speak >— Command'hef ser- 
vice. 
Are they informed o£ this ^-^-JkCy breadi; and. blood*-* 
No— 4mt not yet^moBf beheld notwelL-M* 



^H<^<*«|| iaao«» I 1 1 lift' 
PART. IIL 

SCaDUXATlON* AKD MAlM^£HSllT 07 TSE TOIC3U 

Th£ voice^ is^the ofgan. of elaquenee^ and has tht 
entire domimoo over one sense. All tbait laagsiage 
and tones can effect to influence the understanding 
imd to win the ' aSections depmids on the powet of 
thfe voice addressed to thenar. To. understand, and 
be able to manage the voice, must be a matter, there* 
fore of the bluest importance to- th^ public speaker. 
The ancient orators, sensible of this, bestowed un^ 
common pains, and used every effort to improve the 
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quaTitiesofthe voice, and ejrertfed all their art in tJie' 
management of it. 

The voice, as to its natupc, maybe divided into* 
quantity and quali^» 

<ipANf ITY OF THE VOICE :' . 



The body or volume. 
The compass* 
l%e soundness and durabi' 
lity. 



Imperfection's* 
Smallness, feebleness*^* 
The narrow scale* 
Weakness, liable to* 
fail by exertion*' 



<^ALITT OP THE VOICE :' 



Clearness*- 

Sweetness^»> 

£venness*» 

Variety* 

Flexibility*- 



1 



Indistinctness*' 
Harshness* 
Broken, cracked*- 
Monotony* 
Rigidity 



The modulation of the voice is die proper manage--' 
/ment of its-tonfes^ sOvasto produce giateful melodies • 
to the ear. Upon the modulation of the voice, de- 
pends that variety which is so pleasing, and so neces- 
sary to refresh and relieve the organs of the speaker,- 
and the ears of the audience, in a long oration** The' 
opposite fault is monotony, which becomes at last so' 
disagreeable, as to defeat altogether the success of a 
public spej^er, by exciting^ tl^ utmost impatience,, 
and disgust in his audience* 

TETic following states of the voice may be considered- 
as pitches or keys f* they are all included in Modula-- 
tion. 

Hiith, loud quick. \ ^°«»ble, may be high, loud, atod^ 
* ' . ' ^- J quick ; or low, loud and quick. 

Low^ soft, slow.f *'""*'"^yl^'*'SVoft,and8W;: 
'^ ' t or low, soft and slow.* 



Hence the £iriloiring combinatioiis : 



BSgh^ toud, quick* 
High, loud, slow* 
High, soft, quick* 
High, soft, 4low« 



liOtr, loud, quick* 
Low, loud, slow* 
Low, 8oft> quick. 
Low, soft, slow*. 



These different states of the voice properly mana* 
ged, give rise to that striking and beautiful variety, 
which alwayft prevails in good speaking and reading § 
and which according to Quintilian, alone constitutes 
eloquent delivery.«^It may not be improper hene, to 
state (what is ft-equently confounded) the difibrence 
between loud and soft, and high and low tones. 
They are totally different* Piano said forte have no 
relation to pitch or key, but to force and quantity; 
and when applied to the voice, they relate to the body 
or volume which the speaker or singer gives out* 
Ife can, therefore, be very soft in a high note, and 
very loud in a low one ; just as a smart stroke on a 
bell, may have exactly the same note as a slight one, 
though it is consideraoly louden When we take* a 
bigh pitch and give little force,, we speak high and 
soft; when we take a high pitch, and give great 
force, we spe^ high and loud ; when we take a low 
pitch and give litde force, we speak low and soft ; 
and when we give to the same pHch great force, we 
speak low and Ioud««-^It may be remarked, that the 
nature of the human voice is such, that to begin 
speaking or singing in die extremes df high and 10W|^ 
are not equally dangerous. The voice naturally 
slides into a higher tone, when we want to speak 
louder, but not so easily into a lower tone when we 
want to speak softly. Experience proves to us, that 
we can raise our voice at pleasure to any pitch it is 
c:apable of; but it at the same time tell us, that it 
requires infinite art and practice to bring the voice to 
a lower key ithen it is once raised too high. It ought 
therefore to be a first principle with all public readers. 

•Vide Elements of ElocOtion^ 
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and speakers, rather to begin hlorv the common l^v- 
el of their voice than above it. 

The tones of the speaking voice ascending from th^. 
lowest to the highest, may be considered m the fol- 
lowing series. 

1st, A whisper— audible only by the nearest person* 

2d, The low speaking tone or murmur—- suited to 
close conversation. 

3d, The ordinary pitch or middle— tufted to gen-' 
eral conversation* 

4th, The elevated pitch— msed in earnest argument- 

5th. The extreme — used in violent passion. 

To the variety so grateful to the ear, not onljr 
change of tone is requisite, but also change of deliv-- 
ery. According to the subject, the rapidity of the 
utterance varies, as the time in the different move- 
ments in music. Narration proceeds equally, the 
pathetic slowly, instruction authoritatively, deter- 
mination with vigour, and passion with rapidity i 

DIRECTIONS.. 

1st, As the vital principle of the voice consists m* 
those tones which express the emotions of the mind y 
and as the language of ideas however correctly deliv- 
ered, without the addition of this language of the 
passions will prove cold and uninteresting, variety 
m delivery b a most important point.. 

ad, As the difficulty of pitching the voice is very- 
considerable, especially if the place be large and the. 
speaker not accustomed to it, he should begin, some-; 
what below rather than above the ordinary pitch : for: 
Stis. much, easier to ascend than to lower the pitch.. 
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Sd, Every speaker ought to deliver the greatest 

8 art of his discourse in the middle pitch of his voice, 
'or this is the pitch which admits of ascending or 
descending with the greatest ease : and the organs 
having more practice in this than any other, they are 
stronger, and can coniihue longer without being fa- 

tigued. 

» 

4th, The speaker must take great care not to run 
•out of breath, which always occasions pain to the au- 
dience ; except in the expression of some particular 
passions ; and even then he must only seem to be de- 
ficient. The lungs should therefore always be infla* 
ted to a certain degree, that he may have a plentiful 
supply always at command. 

5th, In rooms or places where the echo from its 
quick return' disturbs the speaker, he must lessen the 
quantity of his voice till the echo ceases to be percep- 
tible. When he is disturbed by th^ slowly returning 
echo, let him take care to be much slower and more 
distinct in his utterance than usual, and to make his 
pauses longer. He should attend to the returning 
sound, and not begin after a pause till the sound is 
ceased. 

« 

' 6th, In very large buildings, where the speaker hat 
little more advantage than if he were in the open air, 
Ke must regulate his voice accordingly, and make it 
iudible as far as he can, without straining : in such sit- 
uations, loudness is preferable to highness of voice. 

rth, A speaker, to be well heard by all his audience, 
must fill the place in which he speaks ; he will dis- 
cover that he has accomplished this by the return of 
his voice to his own ear.' — In order to be well heard, 
distinctness of articulation is the first requisite. 

8th, Every speaker should know the power and ex- 
tent of his voice : of this he is enabled accurately to 
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judge, by tlie degree of exertion necessarf for him to 
fill a place of smy particular »ze-: and also by the de» 
grees of attention in the most distant parts of his au^ 
dience« ^ 



EXAMPLES OF MODULATION* 

« 

low KEY. 

Son sdd the hermit, let the errors and fbQies, the 
danger and escape of this day sink deep into thy hearts 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of 
a day, wc rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 
and full of expectation ; ire set forward with spirit 
end hope, Xvith gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the straight road of piety towards the 
mansions of rest* In a short time we remit our fer* 
vour, and endeavour to find some mitigation of our 
duty, and some more easy means of obtaining the same 
end. We then relax our vigour, and resolve no lon- 
ger to be terrified with crimes at a distance, but rely 
upon our own constancy, and venttlre to approach 
what we resolved never to touch. We then enteif 
the bowers of ease, and repose in the shades of sccu* 
rity. There the heart softens and vigilance subsides ) 
we are then willing to enquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not at leasts 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure : we ap- 
proach them with scruple and hesitation ; we entef 
them, but enter timorous and trembling, and always 
hope to pass through them without losing the road to 
virtue, which for a while we keep in our sights and to 
which we propose to returm But temptation suc- 
ceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares us 
for anodier ; we in time lose the happiness of inno- 
cence, and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifica- 
ticHis* By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of 
our orig^al intention, and quit the only adequate oh* 
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jeot ctf rati«iial desire. We entangle ourselves in 
busineas, immerge ourselves in luxur}-, and roA- 
through the labyrinths of inconstancyi till the dark* 
□e^ of old age begios to invade us, and disease and 
anxiety obstruct our way. AVe then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; 
and wish, but too often vainly wish, that tve had not 
forsaken the jvays of virtue. Happy are they, my 
son, who shall learn from thy example not to desjiair : 
but shall remember, that, though the day is past, and 
their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort 
to be made : that reformation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wander- 
er may at length return after all his errors ; and that 
lie who implores strength and courage from above, 
shall find danger and difficulty give way before him. 
, Go now, my eon, to thy repose ; commit thyself to 
the czre of Omnipotence ; and when the morning calls 
Qgain to toil, begin ancwthy journey and thy life. . 

Low and loud. 

*rhe inflexions slightly marked, approaching the 
Monotone. . 

O thou tliat roUest above, round as the shield of 
ijiy fathers ! whence are thy beams, sun ! thy e- 
verlasting light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty j the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. 
But thou thyself movest above ; who can be a com- 
panion of thy course l The oaks of the mountains 
fedl J the mountains themselves decay with years j the 
tKcan shrinks and grows again ; the moon herself is 
lost in the heaven r ever the*8ame, 

rejoicing in the b: rse. When the 

world is dark witl unders roQ, and 

lightnings fly, th leauty from the 

clouds, and laugh _ itto Ossiimthou 

lookest in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more j 

E 
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whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern tloud, 
or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 
But thou art perhaps, like me, for a season ; thy years 
will have an end. Thou wilt sleep in thy clouds care- 
less of the voice of the morning. Exult then, O 
Sun ! in the strength of thy youth. Age is dark and 
unlovely j it is like the glimmering light of the moon^ 
when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist 
ic on the hills ; when the blast of the north is on the 
plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of his 
journey. 

Low and &oft. 

How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

O my dread lord — 
I should be guiltier than my guiltiness, 
To think X can be undiscernible. 
When 1 perceive your power divine. 
Hath looked upon my passes ; then, good prince. 
No longer session hold upon my shame. 
But let my trial be my own confession : 
Immediate sentence then, and frequent death 
Is all the grace I beg. — 

Middle Key. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfor- 
tunes withibrtitude, when the whole world is looking 
on : men in such circumstances will act bravely, e- 
ven from motives of vanity : but he who in the vale 
of obscurity, can brave adversity ; who without 
friends to encourage, acquaintance to pity, or even 
without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave 
with tranquility and indifference, is truly great : 
whether peasant or courtier, he deserves admiration, 
and should be held up for our imitation and respect. 
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Middle and Soft* 

Respect and admiration still possess me. 
Checking the love and fondness of a son t 
Yet I was filial to my humble parents* 
But did my sire surpass the rest of men. 
As thou excellest aU of woman kind I 

Middle and Loud* 

My sentence is for open war. Of wiles, 
More unexperty I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need ; or when they need, not now- 
For, while they sit contrivmg, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns. 
By our delay ? — No : let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heavens high towers to force resistless way,. 
Turning our tortures into horrid arras 
Against the torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
Ol his almighty* engine he shall hear 
Irfernal thunder : and, for lightning sec 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his Angels : and his throne itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire,. 
His own invented torments.— But perhaps 
The way seems difiicult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
L«et such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 



S2 A Dissertation on 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 

We sunk thus low ? The ascent in easy them 

The event is fearM. Should we again provoke 

Our stronger, sotne worse way his wr«th may find 

To our destruction j if there be in hell 

Fear to be vrorse destroy'd. What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out ft^Qin bliss, condcnm'4 

In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable^ and the torturing hour 

Call us to penance ? More destroyed than thu% 

We should be quite abolished and expire* 

What fear we then ? what doubt Ave to incens^ 

His utmost ire ? which, to the height enrag!d,. 

Will either quite consunpie us and reduce 

To nothing this essential j happier far, 

Than, miserable, to have ettmai being ; 

Or if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing ) and by proof we fee4; 

Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven. 

And with perpetual inroad to alarm. 

Though inaccessible, his la^l throne ;' 

Which, if not victory ,-*is yet revenge. 

High Key, 

What was the part of a faithfirl citizen ? of a pru^ 
•4ent, an active, and an honest mitiister ? Was he 
not to secure Eubcea, as our defence against all at- 
tacks by sea ? Was he not to make Boeotia our bar-? 
rier on the ntid-land side ? the cities bordering on Per 
loponesus, our bulwark on that quarter ? Was he 
not to attend with due precaution to the importation, 
of corn, that this trade might be protected through 
all its progress up to our Own harbour ? Was he not 
to cover those districts which we commanded by sea* 
sonable detachment, as the Proconesus, the Cherso^ 
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neusr and Tenedos ? to exert himself in the assembly 
for this purpose ? while with equal zeal he laboured 
to gain others to our interest and alliance, as Byzan- 
tium, Abydos, and Eubcea ? Was he not to cut off 
the best and moat important resources jof our ene- 
mies, and to supply those in which our country was 
defective ? — ^And all this^yoir gained by councils and 
my administration. 

High and Soft. 

Ah ! Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill, be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath • 
This neighbor air, and let rich music^ tongue 
Unfold the imaginM happiness, that both 
Receive in either, by thi* dear encounter. 

Oh, Belvidera ! doubly I*hi a lieggar r 

Undone by fortune and in debt to thee ; 

Want, worldly, want, that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in view. ^ 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger ? Can these limbs 

£ndure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty ? 

When banish'd by our miseries abroad> 

(As suddenly we shall be ) to seek out 

In some far climate, where our names are strangers,. 

For charitable succour ; — wilt thou then. 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together, 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads^, 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares thus,, and shelter me with love? 

My voice is still for war* 
Gods ! can a Boman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
No ; let us rise at onee, gird on our swords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops^ 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions > apd charge home upon ham*. 
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Perhaps some arm more lueky than the rest^ 

May reach his heartland free the world fr<»nboads%ge« 

Rise, fathers, rise ! ^tis Borne demaafls your help ! 

Rise a^d reveiigeher slmig^er^^ citi^eos^ . 

Or share their fate*- The corpse of half hisrs^tate 

JVIanure the fields of Thessaly, while we 

Sit here deliberatii^ ia cold debates 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honour^ 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. ^ 

Rouse up, for shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud-»-^To battle ! 

Great Pompey's shade complains that we am slow $: 

And Scipio's ghost walks unrevenged amongst us* 



OUTLINES OF GESTURE. 

Cifis'Fi^^s^^oiMid^d as a just and'elegfEat ada|it^<> 
tion of every part of the body< to the natui^ and im- 
port of the subject we ^are pronouncingv has alwiQrs. 
been consider^ as one of thjs most essential parts ^of 
oratory. Its power,, as Cicero observe^, is mruch^great-. 
er than that of words* It is the 4ang^age<of natiire in 
the strictest sense, and makes its way to thfe he^t,. 
without the ut^rance of a singly sound. Ancient 9n4 
modern orators are full of tl^ power-of .action ; and 
action, as with the illustrious Orcci^m or^^or, fie^ms 
to form the >beginning, the middley«nd. ei^ oforato-^ 
ry. 

, The eo&tenti and variety of gesture hj^ a wider: 
range than many are aware jq( ; for it compjfehQnds. 
the action and position of all the parts of the body ^. 
of the head, the shoulders, the trunk ; of the arms,^ 
hands, and fingers j of the lower limbs, and of the fe^t : 
it may not impropfrly include th^ e?^re^tons of the 
face.*— Gesture has one great advantage ov^r the 
voijpe, viz, that it affects theeye, ^hich is the quickest 
©f all our sfsnses, and consequently must convey the 
impressions m<^e speedily to th^ mind, than tl^at of 
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the voice, vUcb ofibcts die ear only. Nature haa 
gi^^en ta ev.er}^ ^entiiaeiit, emotion and passion^ it&: 
proper outwsurd escpremfin* • Henifte -what we £re- 
cfo^lfm^mky does nat«i& m^eh depend vpon the 
urixrda whick we xiae) as on fite inanner of e^cpreasmg 
^em* llbiasniitilre foea ds^ osxtw^atd expreasjon c^ 
i^9^ry saojtimeaitiQf the iiaiiid*. Art .0aly adds gvacef^* 
<iie$.a if^ what flju^re loads tou A& nature has de te^r-^ 
^toedthat man •sboidd waUe on Ma feet, not on his 
iiands, it ts ;tihe business ctf art to teach him to walJk 
igracefiiHy. t!irevy part of the human frame cqih 
tributai^to,express ^e passions mid emotions of thp- 
-aftimi,?a«id to ahow in general its present state. 
Jl osst of the eye shall express desire in as moving ft 
jaiannett as the softeai ianguage^j. and a different mo- 
ifeion pf it resentment* Tovwringthe hands, tear the 
jtu»ir, cw strike the hreast^ aije strong indications of 
sorrow. Ajad he who claps his> h^id to his swc^>, 
^throws us into a^greater panic, thm he who threaten^ 
to kill us. This language of nature is so expressive, 
tfaat Gtcejro inf oi»s» us, ^that4ie &equeotly amused 
.himself by tryiiog tlm^ with Roeius the comedian, who 
-coiald expiK»5& a aentenc»e as many mcays by his ges^ 
<^res ^ae he o^dd by h)S'Words«. 

It is not necessary^ as some late writers have asser^ 
4ted,. thftt, the ihawds should never bie idk* Nature 
idoea not sen directs. Ctathe staj^ where the action is 
movt ^ivei^ified, and .where a greater profusion of 
gesture is allowahk* dian in Oratory,, we find that the 
^moet celebic^^ed actors andaetre^ses do not follow this, 
ivnk. In aumy parts c^ an oration little gestune 
^ahould be used,^ in scense the speaker may be almost 
immoved, and in others the tone of voice and ex^ 
^pression of countenance i^^ sui&cient., It .is^ not ne- 
cessary ^ways to saw the ai**, far from it. But it is 
-highly necessary to considcar and judge when the air 
.shojuld be. divided by the ai^tn, the weapon of theora^ 
/tor : when he is to move this head, his body, andbts 
limbs ; and Ad*^. be is. to do afi this with propriety 
.and eSect* TJ:M;.art of gesture boweyej* cultiyatedv 
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is not to be used for incessant flourishing : diis wounH 
be like introducing the steps and bounds of dancing; 
into the simple movements of walking. 

The variety of gestures of which die human figure 
is capable, is almost infinite* In this great variety 
there ia, however, a similarity and relation among 
many of them. The parts of the human figure which 
are brought into action, cannot in truth be consider'- 
ed separate ; for every muscle, every nerve, over 
which we can exercise voluntary" action, contributes 
m some measure to the perfection of gesture. The 
most distinguished parts of the body, however, 
which affect the principal gestures may be consider"- 
ed the following, viz. 1. The Head. 2; The shoul- 
ders* 3; The trunk or body. 4. The arms. 5; 
The hands and fingers. 6. The lower limbs and 
knees. 7* The feet. . The orator should pay great 
attention to his whole outward appearance. Every 
position should be manly^ graceful^ and dignified : 
every thing that id awkward and rustic should be care^ 
fully avoided. The gracefulness of motion in the 
human forni, or perhaps in any other, consists m. 
th<» facili^ and security with which it can be execu*-^ 
ted. And the vracefulness of any position, consists 
in the apparent facility with which they can be varied.. 
Hence in standing, the position i» graceful^ when 
the weight of the body is principally supported on 
one leg ; whilst the other is so placed,, as to be ready 
to relieve it promptly and without effort.^ And as the 
legs are formed for a mutual share of labour and of 
honour, so their alternation in position and in motion, 
is agreeable and graceful. — ^The foot which sustains 
the weight of the body must be so placed, that a per- 
pendicular line let fall from the hole of the neck, shall 
pass through the heal of that foot. The other foot is 
merely for the purpose of keeping the body properly 
balanced in this position.— ——The orator is to adopt 
such, attitudes and positions only, as consist with, 
manly and simple grace. The toes are to be moder- 
ately tumedoutwards^ but not constrained f the lixnJbs 



lire to be4isppsed so $u to suppoit: die bod)r with ease*, 
andxo chi^pge with i^xVkty, * The sustaimng foot i^ 
to be planted firmJ^ i the leg and thigh braced* but 
not contracted) aad the Icn^e straightened : the other 
foot jnust press lightly ; and generally at the distance 
9X, which it would fall, if lifted up axid allowed to drop 
by its ow^ gravity. The trunk of the body is to bi^ 
well balanced, and sustained erect upon the support*-, 
ing limb ; es^ept in such attitudes, as particularjy 
require its inclination ; as veneration^ supplication^ 
fear, ^kc. ■' ' ■ . 

In changing the positions, of the feet^ the niotion^ 
^e to be madje with d\e utmost simplicity,, aini frep 
from the parade and sweep of dancing. The speaker 
must advance, retire or change, almost impercepti- 
bly, except only when particular energy requires, 
that he should stan>p with feis foot, thajt he should 
Utar-t back^ ox advance wia*h marked precision.— ^ 
The general rule for changing in the position of thp 
feet, is, that it should take place after the first gesture 
or preparation of the dtianging ^aiKl, and coincide 
with the finishing gesture ;. and ij: is tP be particular* 
Ly observed,, that tt^e ch^ges^ should not be too fro* 
quent. 

The positions and nations of the hand^ are so nu- 
paerous, and may be so exceedingly varied by minute 
changes, that it would perhaps be impossible, and cer- 
j^^ainly woi^d be a uaeleas labour^) Xf> attempt to de- 
scribe them alU I. $baUp^y mention some of the 
uiost prominent, and such as are of most common use 
in public speaking*. Quintilian con^der^s the gestures 
of the hands of such ii^iportance for illustration and 
enforcement, that he even attributes to thera the focul- 
ty of universal language. 

Without the aid of the hand, say3 he, action, 
would be mutilated, and void of energy ;. but it is 
hardly possible, sinpe they are ahnost as copious as. 
words .themselves, ta enumerate the variety of mo-^ 
tions of which they are capable. The action of the 
other parts of l^e body assists tk^ speaker^ but the 
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hands (I could almost say) speak themselves* Do> 
we not by them, demand, promise, call, dismiss^ 
threaten, supplicate, express abhorrence and terror^ 
question and ctcny \ do we not by th^m express joy 
and sorrow, doubt, confession, repentance, n^a- 
sure^ quantity, number and time \ do they not also 
encourage^ supplicate, restrain, convict, admire, res- 
pect ? and in pointing out places and persons^ do 
they not discharge the office of adverbs and pronouns? 
so that in the great diversity of languages, which ob- 
tain among all kingdoms and nations, theirs appears 
to me the universal language of mankind.— -—^^Cresol- 
lius goes far beyond Quintilian ; the verj^ CiHitents or 
title of the chapter in which he treats of the hands, 
are in this spirit ; ■ '^ The band^ the admirable con- 
trivance of the Divine Artist. — ^The minister af rea- 
son.— Without the hand no eloquence.' 

...* Man, I say, full of wisdom and divinity, could 
have appeared nothing superior to a naked trunk or a 
block, had he not been adorned with this interpi^eter 
and messenger of his thoughts.' 

Every thing, it must be confessed, depends qn the 
hand : it gives strength and colouring to eloquence, 
and adds force and nerves to the riches of thought, 
which, otherwise languid, creeping on the ground, 
and deficient in vigour, would lose all estimation. 
In my judgement, therefore, the hand may properly 
be called a second tongue, because nature has adapt- * 
ed it by the most wonderful contrivance for illustra- 
ting the art of persuasion. 

The positions of the hand are determined by four 
different circumstances. 1st. By the dispositions of 
the fingers. 2d. By the manner in which the palm is 
represented. 3d. By the combined disposition of 
both hands. 4th. By the part of the body on which 
they are occasionally placed. 

Position of the Arm. 

FIRST LINE. SECOND j LINE. 

I- Downward* across. i Horlaontal acroft. 

a Downwardi forward. a Horizontal forward. 

3 Horizontal oblique. 

4 Horizontal extended. 

5 Uorisostal iMckwarda. 



^.Dot^nwards oblique. 
4.Downwards extended . 
4t Downwards i>act wards 



THIRD LINE. 
I Elevated acxoTs. 
a Elevated forwards. 

3 Elevated oblique.. 

4 Elevated extended. 
5. Elevated backwitfdfc. 
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These fifteen positions, arising from three original 
directions, downwards, horizontal, and elevated, will 
be found sufficient to represent most of the ordinary 
gestures. They contain a great variety ; for when 
tfiey are perfprmed by the right, by the left, or by 
both together, they produce forty five positions. 
£ach of these positions may be varied, almost ad tn^ 
Jinitnm when we consider all the degrees and kinds 
of tone, passion and emotion which occur in public 
speaking -; all of which influence the character of the 
gesture, in the same manner as they do the expres* 
sions of the voice. 

As the head gives the diief grace to the person, so 
does it principally contribute to the expressk)n of 
grace in Delivery* It must be held in an erect and 
naturaLposition. For when hung down, it is expres- 
sive of humlity ; when turned upwards, of arrogance ; 
when inclined to one side, it expresses langour ; and 
when stiff and rigid, it indicates a degree of barbarity 
in the mind. Its movements should be suited to the 
character of the delivery ; they should accord with 
the gesture, and fall in with the action of the hands, 
and the motions of the body. When the hand ap- 
proaches the head, the head bends forward to meet it ; 
when the hand moves from the head, the head is in 
general held back or averted. In submission, when 
the hands . are prone and the arms descend, it bends 
downwards, and accords with the movements of the 
hands and arms. The eyes, which are of the ut- 
most consequence to the orator, are always to be dir 
rected as the gesture points ; except when we have 
occasion to condemn, or refuse, or to require any ob- 
ject to be removed ; on which occasion we should at 
the same movement express aversion in our counte- 
nance, and reject by our gesture. 

The sides should also bear their part in gesture. 
The motions of the body contribute, says Cicero, 
much to the effect in delivery. Indeed he is of opin- 
ion that they are not inferior to the hands. In his 
work De Oratore^ he says, No affected motions of 
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the fingers, no measured cadence of their airticicdkiB^t^iH 
Let the gesture rather regulaite xiseM by the move* 
ments of the whole trunk, and by th£ iii»ily iaflexi<m 
of the sides.— ->^The raising up or shrugging of the 
shoulders in order to express indtffeipenfe or contempt^ 
is merely theatrical, and should be sparingly used e- 
ven on tlie stage. Quintilian condemns it aitogetiser 
in an orator; 

The Strike <md Time of Gesture^ 

TPhe arm, the hand, and the fingers united in on« 
Hexible line of several joints, whith combine togetfael' 
their mutual action, form the grand instrument of 
gesture, or, as Cicero calls it, * the weapon of ora- 
tory.' The centre of motion of this combined line> 
is the shoulder, which does not move altogether ia 
the form of an inflexible line ; but each joint becomas 
x)ften a new centre of tnotion, for the position betweea 
it and the eittf emity. Accordingly ^n directing the 
gesture to any particular point, riie upper arm first ar- 
rives at its proper position, then the £«re arm turning 
on the joint of the elbow, »id lastly the hand moving 
on the joint of the wrist ; and in some cases there is a 
fourth motion of ^e fingers from the knuckles next 
the palm ; this last motion is the expanding of the col- 
lected fingers^ 

The stroke of the gesture is analogous to the im» 
pression of the voice, made on those words, which it 
would illustrate or enforce ; it is used for the same 
purpose and should fall precisely on the same jdace, 
that is, on the accented syllable of the emphatical 
word, so that the emphatical foi?ce of the voice, and 
the most lively stroke of the gesture, co-operate in 
order to present the idea in the most lively and dis- 
tinguished manner, as well to the eye as to the ear of 
the hearen The stroke of the gesture is to the eye, 
what emphasis and inflexions of voice are to the ear, 
tind it is capable of equal force and variety**— -When 
there is little efert or variety of expression of voice^ 



^ 
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such as m the simple and nairative parts of a dis* 
course, the gesture in such cases, if any be used, 
ought to be tame and simple ; but in the more impas- 
sioned parts, they are both equally exerted : the voice" 
is elevated and^varicd, and the gesture becomes more 
bold and frequent. The gesture also in many in- 
stances, imitates the inflexions of the voice. When 
the voice rises, the gesture «eems also naturally to as- 
cend ; and when the voice makes the falling inflexion, 
or lowers its tones, the gesture follows it by a cor- 
responding descent ; and in the level and monotonous 
pronunciation of the voice, the gesture seems to ob- 
serve a similar limitation, by moving rather in the 
horizontal direction without varying its elevation. 

With respect^o the commencement of gesture, it 
is a good general rule, that it should accompany the 
words, that is, ^at it should never precede nor follow 
them. But it' must be observed, that this is only a 
general rule. When-it is applied to the calmer parts 
of a discoare, it will be found nearly correct. But if 
the speaker be warmed or excited, some difference of 
tone however small, will take place between the ges- 
ture and the language. Hence the order of the com- 
bined expressions of the signs of a public speaker will 
be thus : in calm discourse die wordi and gestures 
are :neariy costemporaneous ; and in high passion the 
order is, 1. The eyes. 2. The countenance. 3. The 
gestures. 4. The language. But here it must be 
particularly noticed, that the interval between each 
is extremely iimited. 

The occasions on which the left hand may be used, 
are nearly the following. 1. ^Vhen the persons ad- 
dressed are on the left side, the left hand naturally 
performs the principal gesture, in order to avoid the 
awkwardness of gesticulating much across the body. 
2. The necessary discrimination of objects opposed 
to each other, requires die left hand alternately to as- 
sume the principal gesture. S. The advantage of 
variety. 4. The power of giving not ^nly variety 
but force by ocGaai<»udly elevating and bestowing, as 

F 
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it were, upon the retifed hand, all the spirit apid au,- 
thority of the gesture* These changes, where the 
right hand resigns the principal gesture to the left, not 
only take place in dialogue and in some of the higher 
stRuns of tragedy, but even in * oratory. It takes 
^place when the speaker is at the left of him whp de-> 
livers his opinion.— —The preacher being obliged to 
address himself tq every individual assembled in 
the church, should as much as possible extend his 
attention to all : and must of course, in leaning or 
turning round to the left side, often find it necessary, 
if he use any, to make the principal gesture with lu« 
left hand. ITie barrister has occasion to use the left 
hand also, by not having it always in his power to 
place both judge and jury, each of whom he must ad- 
dress, on his right side. These are the principal lo- 
'cal situations which admit the gestures of th^ lef( 
hand. , 

The hand and foot should in general correspond^ 
tliiat is, when we gesticulate with the right hand, the 
right foot should be most advanced ; and vice versa* 
Some particular occasions may require a deviatiati. 
from this rule, but in general it will be found correct. 

It must carefully be observed, that in the changes 
made from one hand to the other, the transitions 
should be managed with ease and simplicity. As 
soon as the advanced hand has made the stroke of its 
empha,tical gesture, it should fall quietly to rest'; 
whilst at the same time, tl^e hand which in its turn is 
to assume the principal action, commences it^ prepa- 
ration for the ensuing gesture.— 

.The termination of gesture, or rather the empha- 
tical gesture which tei^minateS, is generally made a- 
bout the horizontal elevation, but sometimes mav al- 
so be made downwards or elevated according to the 
^ntiment. Tbe horizontal termination, suits deci- 
sion and instruction ; the downward, disapprobation 
and condemnation ; and the elevated, pride, high 
passion^ and devotion. 
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QUALITIES OF GESTURE. 

In order to the better understanding of the charac- 
terisiic difference in each style of gesture, it will be 
of advantage to enumerate the different qualities . 
vhich constitute the perfection ofgesture together 
with their opposite imperfections. 'Hiese may be con- 
sidered as reducible to the folic wing/ !• Magnifi- 
cence. 2. Boldness. 3. Energy. 4. Variety. 5. 
Simplicity. 6. Grace. T^Propriety. 8. Precision. 
1. Magnificence of ^^^/t^r^.— — This consists in 
the ample space tht:ough which the arm and hand are 
itiade to move : and it is effected by detaching the 
upper arm completely from \Jie body, and unfolding 
the whole oratorical weapon.* The centre of its mo- 
tion is the shoulder. In magnificent gesture the ac- 
tion is flowing atid unconstrained, the preparations 
are made in some graceful curve, the transitions are 
easy, and the accompaniments correct, and in all 
respects illustrative of the principal action. The 
inotions of the head are free, and the inflexions of 
the body manly and dignified. The action of the 
lower limbs is decided, and a considerable space (when 
the local situation of the. speaker will admit of itj^) 
is traversed wkh firmness and with force. 

The opposite imperfections are short, and dry, smd 
mean gestures, constrained motions, rigidity of the 
joints, and stiffness, of the body, with short, steps, 
and doubtful or timid movements. 

2. Boldness of gesture*-''^'-'^nii& consists in that 
elevated courage and self canfideRce, which ventures 
to hazard any action productive of a grand and stri- 
king effect*, however itnusual. In this sort of ges- 
ture, unexpected positiotts,.elevations, and transitions 
surprise at once by their novelty and grace, and thus 
Castrate or enforce their ideas wi& irresistible effect. 

The opposite imperfection is tameness ; which ha- 
t&ards nothing, is timid and doubtful of its own pow- 
era,^ and produces no great effect* 
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3. Energy of g-esture.^^^^This consists m the 
firmness and decision of the whole action : and in 
the support which the voice receives from the preci- 
sion of the stroke of the gesture which aids its em« 
phasis. 

^JThe opposite imperfections are feebleness and in* 
decision. ^ 

4. Variety of g'esture.'^This consists in the abili* 
ty of readily adopting suitable and different gestures 
to each sentiment and situation : so as to avoid recur- 
ring too frequently to one favorite gesture or set of 
gestures. 

The opposite imperfections are sameness, barren- 
ness, monotony of gesture analogous to that of voice* 
Variety of gesture is so essential, that even the most 
appropriate gestures must be avoided if they recur too 
often. Nothing is so injurious or disgusts so soon as 
barrenness of manner ; the gesture had better be in- 
termitted, or even be in some measure wrong, thaii 
monotonous-— yet there is no fault so common*. 

5. Simplicity of gesture* — ^This consists in such a 
character of gesture, as appears the natural result of 
the situation and sentimetits ; which is neither carri- 
ed beyond the just extent of the feeling through affec- 
tation of variety, nor falls short- of it through mean- 
ness or false shame. 

'J'he opposite imperfection \i affectation* 

6. Grace o/'G^^^wrr.—— Thia is ths result of aS 
perfections, arising from a dignified self-possession 
of mind ; and the powers of personal exertion, prac- 
tised into facility ^ter the best models and accord- 
ing to the truest taste. 

The opposite imperfectipns are awkwardness, vul- 
garity, and rusticity. 

7. Propriety of gesture, called also truth of ges- 
ture, or natural gesture. This consists in the judi- 
cious use of the gestures best suited to illustrate or to 
express the sentiment. Appropriate gestures are 
generally founded in some nat4ind connection of the 
sentiment with the gesture ; significant gestures arc 
strictly connected with the sentiments* 
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The opposite imperfections are false contradicto- 
ry, or unsuitable gestures ; such ag produce solecism 
in gesture. 

8. Precision of gesture or correctness ;— -Arises* 
from the just preparation, the due force, and the cor- 
rect timing of the action : when the preparation is 
neither too much abridged and dry, nor too pompous- 
ly displayed ; when the' stroke of th^ gesture is made 
with such a degree of force as suits the character and - 
sentiment of the speaker ; and when it. is correctly 
marked on the precise syllable to be enforced. Pre- 
cision of gesture g^ves the same effeet to actions, as 
neatness of articulation gives to speech* 

The opposite imperfections are indicision, uncer- 
tainty, and incorrectness, arising from vague and 
sawing gestures, which, far from illustrating, render' 
dubious the sense of the sentiments which diey ac^ 
oompany, and distract the spectator. 
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Ot THE SIGNIFICANCY OF GESTURE.- 

Without entering largely into the subject of signif- 
itant gestures, a few of the principal ones will at 
present suffice. 

The Head and Face. 
The hanging down of the head, denotes shame or 

grief. 
ICIie hplding it up, pride or courage* 
To nod forward implies assent. • 
To toss the head back, dissent»^ 
The inclination of the head implies bashfulness or 

languor* 
The head averted is dislike or horror. / 
It leans forward in attention. 

The Ey€9. 
The eyes are raised in prayer.- 
They weep Jn sorrow. 
They burn in anger. 

F It 
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Theyiire downcast or averted in shame. • 
They are cast on yacancy in thought* 
They are thrown into different directions, in doub^ ' 
andanxicty« 

The AfifM. 
The arm is projected forward in authority*. 
JKoth arms are spread extended in admiration*. 
They are both baid forward in imploring help* 
They both, fall suddenly in disappointment. 

The Hands. 
llie hand en the head, indicates pain or distress*. 
On the- ^yts^9 8hame«v 
On the lips, injsmotion of uloice. 
On the bf«a3t| it appeals tp? c^cm^cii^nc^y or intimates^ 

desire 
The hand moves or flourishes in Joy or contempt. 
Both hand^ ace held supine, applied oc clasped, io 

prayer* 
Both descend prone in htessing* 
They are clasped or wxung in. affliction.. 
They are held forward and received in friendship*. 

The Body. 
The body held erect indicates steadiness and courage*. 
Thrown back, pride. 

Stooping forward, condescension or compassion. 
Bending, reverence or respect* 
Prostration, the utmost humility or abasement* 

The Lower. Limbs.. 
Their firm position, signifies courage or obstinacy.. 
Bended knees, timidity or weakness.. 
Frequent change, disturbed thoughts. 
They advance in desire or courage. 
Retire in aversion or fear«. 
Start in terror. 
Stamp in authority or rage. 
Kneel in submission and prayer. 

These are a few of the simple gestures wliich majr 
be termed significant. 

It may be proper also to enumerate soi^e of the 
complex significant gestures. 
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Terror excites tlie person whasuiFers under it, to 
avoid or to escape from the dreaded object* If it be 
supposed to be some dangerous reptile on the ground, 
and very near, the expression is re]^esentedhy. the 
figure starting back, and looking downwards. If the 
danger threaten from a distance,, the terror arising is 
expi^essed by the figure looking forwards, and not 
starting back but merely in the retived position. But 
if the dread of impending death from the hand of an 
enemy awaken this passion, the coward flies. 

Aoerston is expressed by two gestures ; first the 
hand held vertical is retracted towards the face,, the 
eyes and head are for a moment directed eagerly to- 
wards the object, and the feet advance* T%ea sudden-^ 
ly the eyea are with-drawn,. the head is atverted, the 
feet retire, and the arms are projected out extended, 
against the ot^ect, the hands vertical. 

Horror J which is aversion or astonishment mia» 
gled with terror, is seldom capable of retreating, but 
remains petrified in one attitude, with the eyes rivet- 
ed on its object, and theavm held forward to guard 
the person^ the hands vertical, and th^ whole frame 
trembling. 

Admiration^, if of surrounding natural objects of 
a pleasing kind, holds both hands vertical and across, 
and moves them qiutwards extended. If admiration 
arise from some extraordinary or unexpected circum- 
stances, the hands are thrown up supine elevated, to^ 
gether with the countenance and eyes.. 

Veneration crosses both hands on the breast, casts 
down the eyes slowly, and bows the head. 

Deprecation advances in an extended position of the 
feet, approaching to kneeling, clasps the bands forci.^ 
bly together, throws back the head, sinking it be- 
tween the shoulders, and looks earnestly up to the 
person implored. 

In appealing to heaven the right hand is first laid 
on the breast, the left is projected supine upwards, 
the eyes first directed forwards, then upwards.--*— 
In the appeal to conscience,, the rig^ hand is laid on 
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the breast, the left drops unmoved, tlie eyes ar6 ffx-- 
©d upon the person addressed ; 'sometimes both hands "^ 
grass the breast. 

Shame in the' tfxtretnc, sink^oti the knee, arid co- 
vers the eyes with bdth hitndSk 

Gr-ief afising' from' siidd'ch and afflictiiig mfclli- 
genee; covers th^ ey^s with oiie hand, advances foN 
wards and throws back the other harid^- 

Attention demanding silence, holds the finger oti 
the lips, and leans forwards, so^etifhes repressing 
with the left hand. 

-Dftf^re^^^ when extreme, lays the palm of the hatidi 
upon the forehead, thrown the head and body back^- 
»nd retires with a lotig and sudden step. 

Deliberation otk ordinaiy subjects holds the chin,. 
said sets fhe arm a kimbo. 

Self-Sufficiency folds the arnts, and sets himself oa 
ftis centre.. 

* Pridt throws back th^ body, holds the head bigh,<^ 
and nearly present's forward his elbows a kimbo. 

Meleatcholif is a feeble and passive aif^ction : it is 
attended by a total relaxation of the nerves ; the head ' 
bangs to the side next the heart, the eyes turned lipon^ 
the object, or if that is absent, fixed oh the ground,- 
the hands hanging down by their own weight without - 
eHbrt, and joined loosely together* 

Anxiety is of a different character, it is restless 
aiid active, and maififest by the extension of the 
muscles : the eye is filled with fire, the breathing is 
quicks the motion is hurried, the bead is thrown back^« 
the whole body is extended. • lAkt a sick man, the 
sufferer tosses incessantly, and &ids himself uneasy 
in every situation. 

Theife are some of the mostobv4ous sitnfiie qkdcdni' 
/^/^;i^ significant gestures. ^. 

The Grace of AHioh. 
The grace of oratoi^al aetion consists chiefly i^^ 
-die facility, the freedom, the variety, and the sim- 
plicity of tibiose gesture which iBustrate the discourse..* 
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Graceful position precedes graceful action. Graceful 
action must be performed with facility, because the 
appearance of great eiForts is incompatible with ease, 
which is one constituent part of grace.-— Freedom ia 
also necessaty to gracefulness of action. No gestures 
can be graceful, which are confined with external cir- 
cumstances, or restrained by the mind.-— Yaiiety ia 
likewise indispensable for the maintenance of grace 
in rhetorical action. The iteration of the same ges- 
ture or set of gestures, however graceful in them- 
selves, betrays a poverty in resources, which is alto- 
gether |»^judicial to the speaker. They have an ef- 
fect even worse than monotony of tones, which may 
be pardoned as arising from natural deficiency, but a 
fine gesture can be assumed only for ornament, and 
Biay be repeated to disgust.^— 

But simplicity and truth of manner, if not consti- 
tuting grace in themselves are inseparable from it. 
The gestures must appear to be used only for the bet- 
ter supporting the sentiments of the mind, and for 
no other purpose. Gestures which are manifestly 
contrived for the mere display of the p^lhspn, or for 
the exhibition of some foppery, as a delicate white 
hand, a fine handkerchief, &c instantly oiTend. Fine 
gestures are to be used only, when the mind is ele- 
vated, and the sentiments magnificent ; and energet- 
ic gestures, when it is ardent and earnest. 

To simplicity of gesture is opposed affectation ; 
that falsehood of action, which destroys every pre- 
tension, to genuine grace. The more showy and fine 
gestures are, unless they belong indispensibly to the 
subject, to the affection of the mind, and to the char- 
acter of the speaker, the more do they offend the ju- 
dicious by their manifest affectation. If dignity be 
assumed where none is found in the sentiment, pathos 
without any thing interesting, vehemence in trifles 
and solemnity upon common-place ; such affectation 
may impose on the ignorant, but makes /^ the judici- 
ous grieve^*. 'Simplicity which constitutes the true 
grace in manners and in dress, should equally be 
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SECTION I. 

EDUCATION and instruction are the meahsj 
the one by use, the other by precept, to make out 
natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to judge between truth and error, good and 
evil. 

He who, in the same given time, can produce more 
than many others, has vigour ; he who can produce 
more and better, has talents ; he who can produce" 
what none else can, ha< genius. 

The eloquence dictated by an unfeeling heart, mis- 
takes bombast for sublimity ; rant, for strong feelings^ 
the cant and whine of a mendicant, for the pathetic* 
Such a speaker may excite the admiration of some, 
the contempt of many,but the gendine feelings of none. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish of 
impatience, must arise from frequent reflexion, on 
the wisdom of the God of nature ; in whose hand are 
riches und poverty, honour and disgrace, pleasure and 
pain, life and death. 
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Touth should be addressed, with opeimess 9nd afia- 
bility ; the aged, with meekness and modesty ; die 
dull, with simplicity and perseverence ; the intelli- 
gent, with perspicuity and precision ; the diffident, 
with softness and condescension ; and the stubborn^ 
with boldness and resolution. . ^ 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to pajr 
a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; to the 
loiterer, who makes appointments he never keeps ; to 
the consultor, who asks advice which he never takes ; 
to the boaster, who blusters only tQ be praised ; to the 
complainer, who whines only to be pitied"; to the pro- 
jecto'tf, whose happiness is to entertain his friends with 
expectations which all but himself know to be vain ; 
to the economist, who tells of bargains and setde* 
meats ; to the politician, who predicts the consequen- 
ces of deaths, battles, and alliances ; to the usurer, 
who compares the different state of the funds ; and to 
the talker, who talks only'because he loves to be talk- 
ing. 

The first and most important female quality, is 
sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to the 
fair sex insinuation and persuasion^ in order to be 
surly ; it did not make them weak, in order to be im- 
perious ; it did not give them a sweet voice, in or- 
der to be employed in scolding ; it did not provide 
them with delicate features, in order to be disfigurr 
cd with anger. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, or froni 
purpose to effect ; not to use more instruments where 
fewer will be sufficient ; not to move by wheels and 
Jkvers, what will gi\v way to the naked hand ; is the 
^eat proof of a healthful and vigorous mind, neither 
feeble with helpless innocence, nor overloaded with 
unwieldy knowledge. 

Shakespeare pleases, not by his bringing the trans- 
actions of many years into one play ; not by his gro- 
tesque mixture of tragedy and comedy in one piece ; 
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nor by the strained thoughts and affected witticisms, 
which he sometimes employs ; but he pleases by his 
animated and masterly representations of character, 
by the liveliness of his descriptions, the force of his 
sentiments, and his possessing, beyond all writers, 
the natural language of passion. 

There are people in the world so selfish, that they 
seem to be moved with nothing but what directly af- 
fects themselves : if their own private affairs sustain 
no damage ; if their own little designs succeed to 
dieir wish ; if their own grovelling pleasures are not 
interrupted ; they care not who is happy in the world, 
or what quarter of it is struck by the just hand of 
God. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, arc 
far from being in every instance, the unavoidably 
doom of man. They are much more frequently thq 
offspring of his own misguided choice. Intemper- 
ance engenders disease, sloth produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to* 
shame. The ungovemed passions of men, betray 
them into a thousand follies; their follies into crimes f 
€nd their crimes into misfortunes. 

How many ybung persons have at first set out ia 
the worid with excellent dispositions of heart ; gen- 
erous, charitable, and humane ; kind tp their friends, 
and amiable among all with whom they had inter- 
course ! And yet, how often have we seen all these 
fair appearances blasted in the progress of life, merely 
through the influence of loose and corrupting pleas-*' 
ures ; and those very persons, who promised once.' to 
be a blessing to the world, sunk down, in the end, to 
be the butden and nuisance of society. 

'If it be asked, how moral agents beconie the sub* 
jects of accidental and a:3ventitious happiness and 
itnlsery ; and why they were placed in a state in which 

G 
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it frequently happens, that virtue only alleviates ca* 
lamityy and vice only moderates delight : the answer 
of Revelation is known, and it must be the task of 
those who reject it to give a better. It is enough for 
me to have proired, that man is at present in such a 
state. I pretend not to trace the ^unsearchable ways of 
the Almighty,' nor attempt to ' penetrate the darkness 
diat surrounds his throne' : but, amidst this enlight- 
ened generation, in which such multitudes can ac- 
count for apparent obliquities and defects in the nat- 
ural and the moral world, I am content with an humble 
expectation of that time, in which ^ every thing that 
is crooked shall be made straight, and every thing 
that is imperfect shall be done away. 
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A THOUGHTFUX judge of sentimeuts, books, andi^ 
men, will often find reason to regret that the lan-^ 
guage of censure is so easy and so undefined. Xt 
eosts no labour, and needs no intellect, to pronounce 
the words, foolish, stupid, dull, odions, absurd, ri« 
diculous. The weakest or most uncultivated mind 
may therefore gratify its vanity, laziness, and ma- 
Gee, all at once by a prompt application of vague 
condemnatory word8» where a wise and liberal man 
would not feel himself warranted to pronounce with- 
out the most deliberate consideration, and where 
$uch consideration might perhaps terminate in ap« 
plause* 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasures in 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are porrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising powers and capaci- 
ties are suppressed ! Ifow many flattering hopes of 
parents and friends are totally extinguished ! Who 
hut must drop a tear over human nature, when* he be- 
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holds thilt moriiiBg, which arose so bright, overcast 
with sudb untimely darkness; that good humour 
which captivated aH hearts, that vivacity which spark- ' 
led in every company, those abilities which were fit- 
ted for adorning the highest stations^ all sacrificed at 
iftie shritie of low sensuality ; and one, who was form« 
fed lor running the fair career Of life in the midst of 
public esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning 
of his career, or sunk for the whole of it into insigni** 
ficancy and contempt .'—These, O sinful Pleasui'e^ 
are thy trophies ! It is thus that co«-openiting with 
the foe of God and man, thou degradest homaa hon^ 
otfr, and blastest the opening prospects of human fe^ 
licity ! 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all 
the embarrassments in the world haj^ened to meet 
exactly in his way, to place him just in that one si- 
tuation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, and in 
which he is also willing to think no other man could 
l^ave acted with facility or confidence* incapable of 
setting tip a firm purpose on die basis of things as the]p 
trcj he is often employed in vain speculations ou 
some different supposable state of things, which 
would have saved him from all this perplexity and! 
Irresoliltion. He thinks what a determined course 
he could have pursued, if his talents, his health, hia 
age, had been different ; if he had been acquainted 
with some one person sooner ; if his friends were, im 
this or the other point, different from what they are ^ 
or if fortune had showered htr fiivors on him. . And 
he gives himself as much licence to complaki, as if 
a right to all these advantages had been conferred oi| 
him at his nativity, but refused, by a malignant or 
capricious fate, to hrs life. Thus he is occupied-r 
instead of catching with a vigilant eye, and seizing 
with a strong ha^d, all the possibilities of his actum 
aituatioQ. 
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There are to be found in modem kngtiages^ Va|i 
uable specimens of every kind of polke literature^* 

• The English language, in particular abounds witk 
writings address^ed to the imagination and feelings^ 
ftnd csdculated for the improvement of taste, Nq 
one, wh© is not«o far blinded by prejudice, in favour 
of antiquity as to be incapable of relishing any thin^^ 
modem, can doubt, that excellent e^^amples of every 
kind of literary meritare to be found among the Brit-* 
ish writers. The inventive powers of Shakespeare^ 

' the sublinie conceptions of Milton, the versatile gen-^ 
^ ius of J)ryden, the wit of Butler, the easy gaiety of 
Prior, the strength and harmony of Pope, the descrip-^ 
tive powers of Thomson, the delicate humour of Ad-^ 
dison, the pathetic simplicity of Steme, and the finish-^ 
ed correctness of Gray, might, with some degree of" 
confidence, be respectively brought inta comparisoi^ 
with any examples of sixxsiilar ei^ellence among th^ 

• ancients* 

Gentleness is the great avenue to mutual enjoy<^ 
ment. Amidst the strife of interfering interests, it 
tempers the violence of contention, and keeps aliv^ 
the seeds of harmony. It softens animosities, renews 
endearments, and renders the countenance of man a* 
l^freshment to man« Banish gentleness frAm the: 
earth ; suppose the world to be filled with none but 
harsh and contentious spirits, and what sort of society 
would remain ? the solitude of the desert were pref* 
crable to it. The convict of jarring elements in cha-- 
os, the cave where subterraneous winds contend and 
roar, the den where serpents hiss and beasts of the for^ 
rat howl, would be the only proper representation 
«f such assemblies of men,-^Strange ! that, where 
men have all one common interest, they should sa 
often concur in defeating it. Has not nature alread;f 
provided a sufiicient quantity of evils for the state of 
man ? As if we did not suffer enough from the storm 
which beats upon us without, must we conspire also,, . 
•in those societies where we assemble, in order to find 
a retreat from that storm to harrass one another } 
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Anger is the strong passion or emotion, impressed 
or excited, by a sence of injury received, or in coof* 
templatipn ; . that is, by the idea of something of a 
pernicious nature and tendency, being done or inten* 
ded, in violation of seme ^supposed obligation to a 
contrary conduct* It is kindled by the perception of 
an undue privation erf that to which we thought our- 
selves, in some degree or other, entitled ; or of a pos- 
itive suffering, from wHich we claimed an exemption.^ 
These are obviously the exciting causes ; though our 
ignorance, or inordinate self-love, may suggest erro- 
neous ideas respecting our claims, or render the re- 
sentful emotion very disproportioned to the oiFence.^ 
The pain we suffer from the injury, the unexpected- 
ness of the offence, our wounded pride* &c. are so- 
apt to disturb our reasoning and discrimating powers^ 
that we are at the first instant prompted to consider 
every injury received, as an injury intended. Nor 
are there wanting numerous instances in which a heat^ 
ed and irritated imagination attributes design to the 
irrational and inanimate creation, in order to gratify 
. the p^sion of resentment. 

So painful is the passion of Fear, that the evil can 
^arcely exist which induces anguish equal to its feel- 
ings* ' Innumerable are the instances in which the 
fear of a calamity of the greatest magnitude, has 
^eatly exceeded the evils it brought with it; and the 
mind has resumed a tranquillity under misfortunes^ 
which in retrospect, appeared insupportable. Busy 
imagination always magnifies the evil, and casts the 
darkeats shades over every possible concomitant. It 
will not suflfer the supposition that any circumstance 
cf alleviation csm be attached to a state so much dread*- 
cd. But when the dreaded evil is arrived, an im- 
mediate releiise from the agonies of fear, is of itself a 
species crfconsoUttion. In the worst of circumstances^ 
lear yields its p^ceto sorrow; which is certainly some 
mitigation of suffering ;— 4iabit reconciles to many 
thsngft) which were at ferst repugnant ta our nature ;— ^ 

G ft 



experience m a sborttime points out many comforts^ 
where they w«ie least expected : — in most cases, asr* 
soon as we cease to fear, "we begin to hope ; for there.- 
are few situations so completely dark and gloomy, as- 
to exclude every ray of consplatory hope.. 

True politeness is modest,, unpretending and gen- 
trous. It appears as little as may be ; and, when it 
does, a courtesy would coneeal it. It chooses silently 
to forego its own claims, not officiously to withdraw* 
them. It engages a man to prefer his neighbour to 
himself, becai^e he really esteems him ; because he- 
is tender of his reputation ; because he thinks it more 
manly, more Christian, to descend a little himselff 
than to degrade another^ It respects, in a word, the 
credit and estimation of his neighbour.— The mim-^ 
ic of this amiable virtue, Mse politeness, is, on the 
other hand, ambitious, servile, timorous*- ItaiFecta. 
popularity^ is solicitous to please, and to be taken no-» 
tice of. The man of this character does not offer^, 
but obtrude, his civilities ;. because he wjould merit 
by his assiduity ; because, in despair of winning re- 
gard by any worthier qualities, he would be sure to*, 
make the most of this ; and, lastly, because, of all. 
things, he would dread, hy the omission. of any puncn 
tilious observance, to give oiFence. In a word, this 
sort of politeness expects, for its immediate object,, 
the favour and consideration of our neighbour.. 

True honour, though it he a different principle 
from religion, is that which produces the same effects... 
The lines of action, though drawn from different 
parts, terminate in the same point*. Religion embra-^ 
pes virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; hon* 
our, as it is graceful and ornamental to.human nature* 
The religious man fears, the man of* honour scorns 
to do an ill action. The latter considers, vice as 
something that is beneath him ; the former as some-> 
thing that is offensive to the Divine Being. The one 
US what is Ctebegoming, the other as what is^ forbids 
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Aru Thus Seneca speaks, in the natural and genu<- 
ine language of a man of honour, when he declares^ 
that were there no God to see or punish vice, he 
larould not commit it, because it is. of so mean,, so 
base, and sa vile a nature*. 

Of aU the follies -which, men are apt to fall into, to^ 
the disturbance of others, and lessening of themselves^ 
there is none more intolerable than continual egotisms^. 
and a perpetual inclination to self panegj^ic. The 
mention of this weakness is suiEcient to expose it, 
since I think no man was ever ppssess^d of so warm; 
an aiFection for hisown person, as deliberately to ass- 
sert, that it and its concerns, are proper topics to en- 
tertain company. Yet there are many, who, through 
want of attention, fall into this vein, as soon as the 
conversation begins to acquire life ; they lay hold of 
every opportunity of introducing themselves, of de- 
scribing themselves,, and if people are so dull as not 
to take the hint, of commending themselves: nay, 
what is more suprizing than all this,, they are amazed 
at the coldness of their auditors ; forgetting, that 
the same passion inspires almost every body ; and- 
that there is scarce a man in the room who has not a^ 
letter opinion of himself, than of any body else.. 
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No other dispositfon or turn of mind, so totallj? 
unfits a man for all the social offices of life as Indo^ 
lencc An idle man is a mere blank in the creatioi^; 
he seems made to no end, and lives to no purpose.. 
He cannot engage himself in any employment or pro- 
fession, because he will never have diligence enough 
to follow it : he can succeed in no. undertaking, for 
he will liever pursue it ; he must be a bad husband, 
father, and relation^ for he will not take the least 
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pains to preserve his wife, children and family frent 
starving ; and he must be a worthless friend, for, he 
would not draw his hand from his bosom, though to- 
prevent the destruction of the universe. If he is 
born poor, he will remain so all his life, which he 
will probably end in a ditch or at the gallows : if he 
embark in trade, he will be a bankrupt : and if he 
is a person of fortune, his stewards will acquire im« 
mense estates, and he himself perhaps will die in the 
Fleet. 

Of an our passions and affections, Hope i« the 
most universal and the most permanent. It incor* 
porates with every other passion and affection, and 
always produces beneficial effects. By intermixing- 
with our fears and sorrows, it excites to exertions^ 
and prevents the horrid inactivity of despair. It an- 
imates desire ; it is encouraged by success, and it is 
a secret source of pleasure in the transports of joy ;: 
forjoytriumphs in success, which hope presages wilt 
be permanent. As it administers consolation in dis- 
tress ; as it quickens all our pursuits ; as it commu-» 
nicates to the mind the pleasures of anticipation ; as» 
by it$ mild and yet exhilerating influence, it j^ the 
most salutary of all our affectionate sens^lons, it 
cannot be of too long a duration i and. when sanc- 
tioned by probabilities, I had almost said possibilities^ 
k cannot be too much indulged, as loiig ati prudence 
permits the requisite exertions. 

While the vain and the licentiousare reveHing in 
the midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they 
think of those scenesof sore distress which are pas-- 
sing at that moment throughout the world ; multt* 
tudes struggling for a poor subsistance^ to support the 
wife and the children whom they love^ and who looJi 
up to them with eager eyes for Aat bread which they 
can hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under sick- 
ness in desolate cottages, unattended and unmbumed?^ 
many appax^xufy^ m a be|t^ situatifm of life,, pinmg 
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sway in secret, with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, 
or, in all the bitterness of anguish, bidding those 
who are just expiring the last adieu. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our 
]passions is tamed, and our minds are formed to so* 
briety and reflection. In the varieties of life, occa-^ 
Bioned by the vicissitudes of worldly fortune, we are 
inured to habits both of the active and suffering vir- 
tues. How much soever we complain of the vani- 
ties of the world, facts plainly shew, that if its vani- 
ty were less, it could not answer vhe purpose of sa* 
kitary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures 
are still too apt to corrupt our hearts.. How fatal 
then must the consequences have been,, had it yielded 
US more complete enjojnnent ? If, with all its trou- 
bles, we arc in danger of being too much attached to 
it, how entirely would it have seduced our affections^ 
if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures.. 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to 
store futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; es- 
pecially in those periods of life, when imagination is- 
lively, and hope is. ardent. Looking forward to the 
year now beginning, they are ready to promise them- 
selves nciuch, from the foundations of propriety which 
they have laid ; from the friendships and connexions 
which they have secured ; and from the plans of con- 
duct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful 
do all the^e dreams of happiness often prove ! While 
many are saying in secret to their hearts, " To mor- 
row shall be as this day^ and more abundantly,*' we- 
are obliged in return to say to them, " Boast not 
yourselves of tormorrow,. for you know not what a day 
Bfiay bring forth !"' 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfulty to in- 
ipire that serenity which heightens their beauties, and 
Ul necessary to our full, enjoyment of them.. ]By a se-*^ 
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cret «3rmpathy, the soul catches the harmony which 
fthe contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates 
Itself to that without. In this state of sweet compo- 
sure, we become susceptible of virtuous impressions, 
from almost every surrounding object. The patient 
ox is viewed with generous complacency ; the guileless 
sheep with pity ; and the playful lamb with emotions of 
tenderness and love. We rejoice with the horse in his 
liberty and exemptions from-toil, while he ranges at 
large through ennamellcd pastures. We are charmed 
with the songs of birds, soothed with the buz of insects, 
and pleased with the sportive motions of fishes, be- 
cause these are expressions of enjojrment; and, having 
felt a common interest in the gratifications of inferior 
beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to their sufiir- 
higs, or become wantonly instrumental in producing^ 
diem. 

I tell you truly and sincerely, that I will judge of 
your parts by your speaking gracefully or migrace* 
folly. If you have parts, you will never be at rest till 
you have brought yourself to a habit of speaking most 
gracefully ; for I aver that it is in your pbwer. You 
will desire your Tutor, that you may read aloud to 
him every day ; and that he will interrupt and cor^ 
rect you every time that you read too fast, do not ob- 
serve the proper stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. 
You will take care to open your teeth when you speak ; 
to articulate every word distinctly ; and to beg of any 
friend you converse with, to remind you if ever you 
fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. You 
will even read aloud to yourself, and tune your utte- 
rance to your own ear ; and read at first much slower 
than you need do, in order to correct that shameful 
habit of speaking faster than you ought. In short, 
you will make it your business, your study, and your 
pleasure, to speak well if you think right. Therefore 
what I have said is more than sufficient, if you have 
sense ; and ten times more would not be sufficient, if 
you have not ; so here I rest it. 



The coItivatioQ of Taste is recommended, hgr ^d^e 
happy effects which it naturally tends to produce ou 
human life. The most busy man, in the most active 
sphere, cannot be alwsi^s occupied in business. Men 
of various professions cannot i^ ways be on the stretch 
of serious thought. Neither can the most gay uid 
flourishing situation of fortune, aiFord pny man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life 
must languish in the hands of the idle. It will fre- 
quently languish in the hands of the busy, if they 
have not some enxploymcnt subsidiary to that which 
forms their main pursuit. How then shall those va* 
cant spaces, those unemployed intervals, which, more 
or less, occur in the life of every one, be filled up ? 
How can we contrive to dispose of them in any way 
that shall be more agree;able in itself, or more conio- 
nant to the dignity of the human mind, thah in the 
entertainment of Taste, and the study of polite li- 
terature i He .who is so h^^^y as to have acquired a 
relish for them, has always at hand an innocent and 
inreproachable amusement for his leisure hours, to 
save him from tl:e danger of many a pernicious pas- 
sion. He is not in hazard of being a burden to him*« 
self^r He is not obliged to fly to low company, or to 
court the riot of loose pleasures, in order to cure the 
tediousness of existence. 
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SECTION IV. 

T^ASTE and genius are two words frequently join- 
ed together ; and therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, 
confounded. They, signify however two quite differ- 
entthingj^. Taste consists in the power of judging ; 
Genius is the power of executing* One may have a 
considerable degree of Taste in Poetry, Eloquence^ 
or aqy of the fine arts, who has little or hardly any - 
Cenitts for composition or execution in avty of those 
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arts ; but €reniud cannot be found without including' 
Taste also. Genkis, therefore, deserves to be con- 
sidered as a high«r power of the mind than Taste. 
Genius always imports something inventive or crea- 
tive ; which does not rest in mere sensibility to beauty 
where it is perceived, but which can, moreover, pro- 
duce new beauties, and exhibit them in such a man- 
ner, as strongly to impress the minds of others. Re- 
fined Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is far- 
ther necessary to form the podt or the orator. 

The Beauty of the human countenance, includes 
the Beauty of colour, arising from the delicate shades 
of the complexion ; and the Beauty of figure, arising 
from the lines which form the different features of the 
face. But the chief Beauty .of the countenance de- 
pends upon a mysterious expression, which it con- 
veys of the qualities of the mind ; of good sense, or 
good humour; of sprightliness, candour, benevo* 
lence, sensibility, or other amiable dispositions. How 
it comes to pass, that a certain conformation of fea- 
tures is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities ; whether we are taught by instinct, or ex- 
perience, to form this connection, and to read the 
mind in the countenance, is not easy to resolve. The 
fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives the 
human countenance its most distinguishing Beauty, is 
what is called its expression ; or an image, which it 
ifi conceived to show of internal moral dispositions. 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, that 
Writing is both a more extensive, and a more per- 
manent method of communication. More extensive, 
as it is not confined within the narrow circle of those 
who hear our words ; but by means of written char- 
acters, we can send our thoughts abroad, and propa- 
gate them through the world ; we can lift our voice^ 
so as to speak to the most distant regions of the 
earth. More permanent also, as it prolongs this voice 
to the most distant ages ; it gives us the means of re<*^ 
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-feorcKn J btfir sentiments to futurity, and of pcrpetua- 
^ting the instructive memory of past transactions. Ir 
•likewise affords this advantage to such as read, above 
such as henr, that, having the written characters be- 
fore thfeir eyes, they can arrest the sense of the writer. 
They can pause, and' resolve^ and compare at their 
leisure, one passage with another : whereas, the voice 
is fugitive and passing ; you must catch the words 
the moment they are uttered, or you lose them for- 
*ever. 

, But, although these be so gteat advantages of wrlt- 
■ten Language, that Speech, without Writing, would 
'have been very inadequate for the instruction of man- 
kind, yet we must not forget to observe, that spoken 
language has a. great superiority over written lan- 
guage, in point of energy or force. The voice of 
^he living speaker makes an impression on the mind, 
itiuch strongei* than can be made by the perusal of 
any writitigw The tones of the voice, the looks and 
gesture which accompany discourse, and which no 
writing can conyey, fender discourse when it is well 
managed, infinitely more clear, and more impres- 
sive, than the most accurate Writing^ For tones^ 
looks and gestures, are natural interpreters of the 
«enriments of the mind. They remove ambiguities ; 
they enforce impression ; they operate on us by 
means of sympathy, which is one of the most pow- 
erful instruments of persuasion. Our sympathy is 
always awakened more by hearing the speaker, than 
by reading his works in our closet. Hence, though 
Writing may answer the purposes of mere instruction, 
yet all the great and high offices of eloquence must be 
made by meatis^ of spoken, not of*written Language. 

We have been eminently distinguished above most 
tother nations by happy privileges and advantages. 
Providence has blessed us^with an abundance of those 
things, which are' usually thought to contribute to the 
public prosperity and happiness* Never had any 

H 
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people a fuller enjoyment of liberty ; a profusion of- 
wealth has flowed in upon us by our wide extended 
commerce. We have had great advantages for im- 
provement in the arts and sciences, and every branch 
of useful knowledge ; especially that which is the 
most valuable and important of all others, the know- 
ledge of religion in its truth and purity. The light 
of the glorious Gospel of Christ, freed from the 
absurdities, the superstitions, and idolatries with 
which it has been incumbered in many other countries 
professing the Christian Faith, has long shone a- 
mong us. The holy Scriptures are not locked up in 
an unknown tongue, nor confined to the studies of* 
the learned, but are put into the hands of the people : 
so that all men may have access to that sacred rule of 
faith and practice, the original standard of the Chris- 
tian religion. The treasures of knowledge are open- 
ed, and the public instructions so freely and frequent- 
ly dispensed, that it may be said, ^'dXivisdomcrieth 
without f^ £he utter eth her voice in the streets. 

Cicero, in his works upon eloquence, particularly 
his conferences upon the character of an orator, 
strikes by his air, freedom, and dignity ; Quintilian 
wins by his beauty, regularity,' and address. Quin- 
tilian is less splendid but more elegant, he is less com- 
manding but more attractive. If Cicero is instruc- 
tive, Quintilian to instruction adds affability ; and if 
he is inferior in genius to Cicero, he is equal to him 
in abilities, and superior to him in experience ; I 
mean that experience that can be of the greatest ser- 
vice to a speaker in Britain. Tbe style of Cicero is 
clear, diffuse, and pathetic j that of Quintilian strong, 
concise, and expressive. If Cicero is more excel- 
lent in the disposition, Quintilian is more exquisite 
in the execution. Cicero's abilities were undoubted- 
ly best fitted to guide the movements of government^ 
those of Quintilian to determine a contest at the bar : 
Cicero was more decisive in debate, but Quintilian 
. morq useful in pleading. ; the forjner*^ could raise a 
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spirit, but the latter could direct it* — Quintilian ne- 
ver was excelled in majesty but by Cicero, and Cice- 
ro never equalled in gracefulness but by Quintilian. 
We are ashamed to differ with the one, we cannot 
resist the other. Both know how to rise with tem- 
per, and to fall with dignity. Though both had na- 
tural, yet Quintilian had more accidental, advanta- 
ges ; but though Quintilian's works are more useful 
to an ^Englishman, yet, had he lived in the days of 
the Roman republic, the pre-eminence would have 
been clearly on Cicero's side. 



SECTION y. 

An able master, as soon as a boy is delivered over 
to his care, will examine his natural capacity and dis- 
position ; and having discovered these, he will soon 
be able to judge in what manner his pupil is to be 
managed. Some arc indolent unless they are push- 
ed on ; some disdain to be commanded ; fear awes 
some, and disheartens others ; some hammer out 
their learning, others strike It out at a heat. 'Give 
me the boy who rouses when he is praised, who pro- 
fits when he is encouraged, and who cries when he 
is defeated. Such a boy will be fired by ambition ; 
he will be stung by reproach, and animated by pre- 
ference ; never shall I apprehend any bad conse- 
quences from idleness in such a boy. 

If we have received from heaven nothing more 
precious than speech, are we to esteem any thing more 
worthy of our attention and care ? Or are we to be 
more emulous in excelling mankind in any property, 
rather than in that which exalts man above all other 
animals ? As a further inducement to this, we are 
to reflect, that no art so plentifully supplies our la- 
bour, by a harvest of every thing that is profitable or 
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agreeable. Thh will be more evident^ . if we reftectit 
upon the rise and progress of eloquence,, and the inc^-.. 
provements it still admits of... Not to mention how it^. 
serves our friends, bow it directs the deliberations of ' 
a senate or a people, and how it evetv detefnalnes the 
conduct of an army jr how usefuUhow becoming then,, 
is it in a man of virtue. Is not this single considera- 
tion a most glorious one,, that from tb? understanding,^ 
. and the words that are in common \o all mankind, he. 
can exalt himself to siich,apitch of glpry aud power,, 
that he will not seem to speak or tp pleads but as it; 
happened to Pericles, to lighten and thunder. But 
1 should never have done> were I to indulge the plea-- 
sure I feel ia expatiating upon this subject.. 

What adds infinitely to the dignity of m^, is this,, 
that he is the image of God* He is descetided from, 
him, is his oflPspring, and bears the visibly traces of;' 
his derivation frbn^ heaven, and his communion, witlu 
the supreme Existence. His understandii^g ;is a ray 
of divine intelligepice : his power an efflux from th^t- 
of the Deity : hislactivity something simil?ir. to that 
of God; his capacity of becoming constantly more- 
perfect, is a capacity of approaching nearer, to the idi-- 
vine nature ; his immortality is a similitude of the in- . 
terminable duration^ of the sovereign Being, and the 
means of an everlasting communion with him. As 
often as he thinks of truth i as often as he is inclined^ 
to goodness, and brings it to eflfect ;- as often as he per- 
ceives, admires,, and promotes order and harmony ; as 
often as he spreads love, and joy, and happiness around^ 
him; so often does he think> and will, and perform,, 
and feel, and act in a God-like manner ;. so often 
does he pursue the works of his creator and father ; : 
so often does he promote the designs of the sove-^ 
reign Being ; so often does he obtain a taste of pure 
.divine felicity ; and th^ more he doesso, the oftener- 
he acts in this nianner, the greater is his similitude - 
with. God, the brighter does the image of God shine 
in him, the less are we able to mistake his high de- 
scent, and lo overlook the dignity of his nature* 
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How dignified is man, when we consider his out- 
ward figure and his station in.the world. Consider 
the place he fills upon the earth ; what he is and does 
with all its other inhabitants ; and in this regard also 
you cannot mistake his dignity* See how he stands, 
full of consciousness, amidst all inferior creatures ; 
how exalted and eminent is he above them ; how all 
proclaim him the sovereign of the globe and its inha- 
bitants the substitute of its author, and the priest of 
nature ! With what a comprehensive view does he 
survey, distribute, order, connect, .and apprehend ; 
How darting his eye from earth to heaven, and thea 
looking down from heaven upon the earth with senti* 
ments of delight ; affectionately cherishing every 
thing that lives and moves ; his sentimental heart ex- 
pands to the innumerable streams of pleasure and joy, 
which from all sides flow to meet him^ till he is lost 
in the sweetest sentiments of love and adoration ! 
How beautiful^ how elevated his mein ! How signi- 
ficant and expressive every feature of his face, every 
attitude, every movement of his person ! How for- 
cible is the language of his eye ! How he displays 
his whole soul by a glance of it» and with an irresis- 
tible energy at one time commands reverence, at a- 
nother submission and obedience, and at another love ; 
now inspiring courage and resolution, then plea- 
sure and satisfaction in all about him f How often 
does he confound the wicked with a look, defeat the 
schemes of injustice, drive sorrow from the breast of 
the mourner, anH dart life and.heavenly joy, where 
darkness and distress prevailed. Who can here mis- 
take the elevation and the dignity of man ! 

The writings of the ancients abound with excellent 
productions in every .interesting kind of composition*. 
There is no pleasing affection of the mind, which may 
not, in these invaluable remains of antiquity, find am- 
ple scope for gratification. The Epic muse, whether 
she appears in the majestic simpliciQr of Honier, or in 
the finished elegance of Tirgil, -presents before the 
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delighted imagination an endless variety of grand and :^ 
beautiful objects, interesting actions, and characters - 
strongly marked, which it is impossible to contem- - 
plate without a perpetual succession of agreeable e- 
motions. Tragedy, whether she rages with JB schy- - 
lus, or weeps with Sophocles, or moralizes with Eu»- 
ripedis, never ceases to wear a dignified and intisrest- - 
ingac^^ect. Comedy, in the natural and easy dress** 
in which, after the best Greek models, she is clothed 
by Terence, can never fail t;o please. Lyric poetry* * 
whilst it rolls on, like an impetuous torrent, in the lof- 
ty strains, and the wild and jthe Varied numbers of 
Pindar, or flows in a placid aad transparent sream a- - 
long the channel of Horatian verse, or glides briskly 
through the bowers of love and joy in t\\e sportive 
lays of Anacreoh, by turns astonishes^ soothes* an^l ' 
delights. . Elegy, thi'ough tUe soft and plauitive tones - 
of Bion or Tibiillus, melts the soul in pleasing sym- - 
pathy : whilst Pastoral Song, in the artless notes of 
Theocrites, or in the s\^eet in^elody o£ the Mantuan t 
pipe, plays gently about the fancy and the heart. Sat- 
ire, in the mean time,, provides entertainment for- 
those who are disposed to Jaugh at folly^ or indulge^ 
an l^pnest indignation against vice, in the smile o£ •' 
Horace, the grin of Lucian, arid the frown of Juve- 
nal. So rich and various are the treasures, witKt 
which the Greek and Roman writers furnish those^\. 
who have eiyoyed the advantages 6£;a,classical.edijjQia-. - 
lion. 
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SECTION I. 

CARAZAN'S VISTOITi 
€fr^ Social' Love and Benijieence rteommend^d^ 

Qt9ify the whole world of tealba. Hie, and feofe^ . 

In one dofe lyftem of benevolence ; ■ 

Hepplcr, at UndHer, In whatelrv ^effttt ■ 

A height of blUt if height of charitf . POTI* 

CARAZANr the merclmntof B^gdat; was emi'* 
Dent throughout all the east fcH* his avariee and his- 
wealth : His origin was obscure as that of the sparky :» 
which by the coHsion of steel and adamant is struck out> 
of darkness ; and the patientlabourof persevering dil- 
igence alone had madehimrick; It was remembered, > 
tibat when he was indigent he was thought to be gener— 
ous ; and he was still acknowledged to be inflexiblj 
j^Qst. But whether in hts dealings with men he dis-- 
covered a perfidy which tempted Mm to put his trust 
in gold ; T)r whether, in proportion as he accumulated 
Mrealth, he discovered bis own importance by increase, . 
€arazan prized it more as he used it less : He gradu- 
ally lost the inclination to do good as he acquired the 
power fapd as the hand of time scattered snow upon. 
bis head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom»^ 
But though the door of -Ckrazan was never opened ■ 
h^ hospitality, nor hisbandbycompafision, yet fearled ' 
him constantly to the mosque at the stated hours of 
prayer : He performed all the rites of devotion with 
the most scrupulous punctuality, and bad thrice paid 
his vows at the temple-of the prophets That devotion 
which rises from the love of €k>d^ and necessarily inr- 
clpdes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with 
beneficence, and exalts that which was mortal to di- 
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vine, confers new dignity upon goodness, and is the 
object not only of affection but reverence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the selfish, whether it be 
thought to avert the punishment \^hich everyone wish- 
es to be inflicted, or to insure it by Ae complication 
of hypocrisy ^ith guilt, never fails to excite indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore when he had 
locked his door, and, turning round with a look of cir- 
cumspective suspicion, proceeded to the mosque, was 
followed by every eye with silent malignity f the poor 
suspended their supplications when he passed by f 
though he was known by every man, yet no man salu-» 
ted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and such 
was the character he had acquired, when notice wa» 
given by proclamation that he was removed to a mag- 
nificient building in the centre of the city, that his ta- 
ble should be spread for the hungry/ and that the 
stranger should be welcome to his bed. The multi- 
tude soon rushed like a torrent to the door, where 
they beheld him distributing bread to the hungry, and 
apparel to the naked ; his eye softened with com- 
passion and his cheek glowing with delight. Every 
one gazed with wonder at the prodigy ; and the mur- 
mur of innumerable voices increasing like the sound of 
approaching thunder, Carazan beconed with his hand ^ 
attention suspended the tumult in a moment, and he 
thus gratified the curiosity which procured him audi- 
ence :~ 

'* To Him who touches the mountains and they 
smoke, the Almighty and the most Merciful, be ever- 
lasting honour ! He hath ordained sleep to be the mi- 
nister of instruction, as his visions have reproved me 
in the night. As I was sitting alone in my haram, with 
my lamp burningbefore me, computing the product of 
my merchandise, and exalting in tlie increase of vfxy 
wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and the hand of him 
who dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I be- 
held the angel of death coming forward like a whirl- 
wind, and he smote me before I could deprecate the 
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^vr. At the same moment I found myself lifted from^ 
lihe ground, and transported with astonishing rapidity 
through the regions of the air. The earth was coni* 

. tracted to ax^ atom between ; p and the stars glowed 
round me with a Lustre that obscured the sun. The 
gate o£ Paradise was now insight; and I was inter- 
cepted by a sudden brightness, which no human eye 
cQuld behold : The irrecoverable sentence was now 
to be pronounced : rxKy day of probation was past, and 
from the evil of my lue nothing could be taken, away^ 
nor could any thing be added to the good. When I 
Reflected that my lot for eternity was cast, which npt 
all the powers of nature could reverse, my confidence 
totally forsook me ; and while I stood trembling and 

. silent, covered with confusion and chilled with horror,. 
I was thus addressed by the radiance that flamed be* 

, fore me :— 

^^ Carazan, thy worship has not been accepted; be* 
«ause it was not prompted by the love of God ? neith- 

^er can thy righteou^ne^ss he rewarded, because it was 
not produced by the love of man ; For thy own sake 

. only hast thou rendered to every m^m his due ; and 

,thou hast 5^proached the Almighty ^nly for thyself*. 

. Thou hast not. looked ,up with gratitude^ nor round 
thee with kindness.. Around thee thou hast- indeed 
beheld vice and folly ;. but if vice and folly could jus* 
tify thy parsimony, would they not condemn the boun* 
ty of Heaven ? If not upon the foolish and the vicious, 
where shall the sun diffuse his light, or the clouds dis-^ 
til their dew ? where shall the lips of the Spring breathe 
fragrance, or the hand of Autumn diffuse plenty ? Re- 
member, Carazan, that thou hast shut compassion 
from thy heart, and grasped thy treasures with a hand 
of iron : Thou hast ^ lived for thyself; and, there- 
fore, henceforth for ever thou shalt subsist alone. 
From the light of heaven, and from the society of all. 

'beings, shalt thou be driven ; solitude shall protract 
Ae lingering hours of eternity, and darkness, aggrar- 
m^tp tl^e horrors of despair .!' 
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** At this moment I was driven, by some secret 
and irresistible power, through the glowing system 
of creation, and passed innumerable worlds in a mo- 
ment. As I approached the verge of nature, I per- 
ceived the shadows of total and boundless vacuity 
deepen before me, a dreadful region of eternal si- 
lence, solitude, and darkness ! Unutterable horror 
seized me at the prospect, and this exclamation burst 
from me with all the vehemence of despair— ^A / 
that I had been doomed forever to the common recep* 
tacle of impenitence and gniiit ! There society would 
have alleviated the torments of despair ^ and the rage 
of fire could not have excluded the comfort of light. 
Ory if I had been condemned to reside on a coinet^ that 
would return but once in a thousand years t$ the re* 
gions of light and life ; the hope of these periods ^ 
however distant^ would cheer me in the dreary inter-' 
vol of cold and darkness^ and the vicissitude would di» 
vide eternity into time* 

" While this thought passed over my mind, I lost 
sight of the remotest star, and the last glimmering 
of light was quenched into utter darkness. The ago- 
nies of despair increased every moment, as every 
moment augmented my distance from the last habit- 
able world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, 
that when ten thousand thousand years had carried 
me beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills 
infinitude, I should still look forward into an im- 
mense abyss of darkness, through which I should 
still drive without succour and without society, far- 
ther and farther still, for ever and ever. I then stretch- 
ed out my hands towards the regions of existence, 
with an emotion that awakened me. Thus have I 
been taught to estimate society, like every other bles- 
sing, by its loss. My heart is warmed to liberality ; 
and I am zealous to communicate the happiness which 
I feel, to those from whom it is derived ; for the so- 
ciety of one wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity 
I would have spumed from my door, would, in the 
4readful solitude to which I was condemned^ have 
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been more highly prized than the gold of Africa, or 
the gems of Golconda." 

At this reflection upon his dream Carazan became 
suddenly silent, and looked upwards in an extacy of 
gratitude and devotion. The multitude was struck 
at once with the precept and the example ; and the 
caliph, to whom the event was related, that he might 
be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it 
to be recorded for the benefit of posterity. 



SECTION IL 

ABD ALLAH and SABA T. 

Two Mahometans of Arabia, persons of consider- 
ation in their own country, have been lately conver- 
ted to the Christian faith. One of them has already 
suffered martyrdom, and the other is now engaged in 
translating the scriptures, and in concerting plans for 
the conversion of his countrymen. The name of the 
martyr was Abdallah, and the name of the other who 
is now translating the sciptures, is Sabat ; or, as he 
is called since his Christian baptism, Nathaniel Sa- 
bat. — Sabat resided in my house some time before I 
left India, and I had from his own mouth the chief 
part of the account which I shall now give you. Some 
particulars I had from others. His conversion took 
place after the martyrdom of Abdallah, " to whose 
death " he was consenting ;" and he related the cir- 
cumstances to me with many tears. 

Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and be- 
ing young me|i of family in Arabia, they agreed to 
travel together, and to visit foreign countries. They 
were both zealous Mahometans. Sabat is son of I- 
brahim Sabat, a noble family of the line of Beni- 
Sabat, who trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The 
two friends left Arabia> after paying their adorations 
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at the tomb of their prophet at Mecca, and tratelled 
/through Persia, and thence to CabuL Abdallahwad 
appointed to an office of state under Zemaun Shah^ 
king of Cabul ; and Sabat left him there, and pro* 
deeded on a tour through Tartaiy. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was conver* 
ted to the Christian faith by the perusal of a Bible 
^as is supposed) belonging to a Christian from Anne«- 
nia, then residing at CabuL In the Mahometan 
states, it is death for a man of rank to become a Chria- 
tian.— Abdallah endt avored. for a time to conceal his 
conversion, bat finding it no longer possible, he de- 
termined to flee to some of the Christian churches 
near the Caspian s6a% He. accordingly left Cabul in 
disguise, and had gained the great city of Bochara, 
in Tartary, when he was met in the streets of that ci- 
ty by his friend Sabat, who immediately regonized 
him. Sabat had heard of hiis conversion and flight) 
and was filled with inrlignation at his conduct. Ab* 
dallah knew his danger, and threw himself at the feet 
of Sabat. He confessed that he "was a Christian^ 
and implored him, by the sacred tie of their former 
friendship, to let him escape with his life. " But, 
sir," said Sabat, when relating the story himself, "I 
had nopity^ I caused my servants to seize him, and 
I delivered hitn up to Morad Shah, king of Bocharak 
He was sentenced to die, and a herald went through 
the city of Bochara, announcing the time of his ex- 
ecution. An immense multitude attended; and the 
chief men of the city. I alsio went and stood near to 
Abdallah. He was offered his life, if he would ab- 
jure Christ, the executioner standing by him with his 
sword In his hand. * No,' aaid he (as if the proposi* 
lion were impossible to be complied with) I cannot 
abjure Christ.* Then on6 of his hands was cut off 
at the wrist. He stood firm, his arm hanging by his 
side with but little motion. A physiciah, by desire ot 
the kingv offered to heal the wound, if he would re*- 
cant. He made no answer, but looked up steadfast^ 
ly towards heaven^ like Stephen the %st martyr, his 
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^es t^f efttttlUg iHdi tears. He did not look with an- 
ger towards me. He looked at me, but it was be- 
iiignl3r, and with the countenance of forgiveness. 
His other hand was then cut off. But sir,' - said Sa-^ 
bat, in his imperfect English, " he never changed^ 
he rxtvpr changed^ And\vhen he bowed his head to 
receive Ae blow of death, all Bochara seemed to say, 
* What ncwlfcingis this ?* 

Sabat had indulged the hope that Abdallah would 
^ave recanted when he was offered his life j but when 
he saw tbsit his friend was dead, he resigned himself 
to grief apd remorse* He travelled from place to 
placev seeking rest^ and finding none. At last he 
thought he would visit India* He accordingly came to 
li&idras about five years ago. Soon after his arrival, 
he was appointed by die English government a Mufti, 
or expounder of Mahometan law ; his great learning, 
and respectable station in his own country, rendering 
him- eminently quafified for that office. And now the 
period of his own conversion drew near. While he 
w«s at Yisagapatam, in the northern Circars, exerci- 
sing hia professional duties. Providence brought in 
his way a New Testament in Arabic. He read it 
with deep thought, the Koran lying before him. He 
compared them together, and at length the truth of 
' the word of Grod fell on his mind, as he expressed 
it, like a flood of light* Soon afterwards he proceed- 
ed, to Madras, a journey of 300 miles, to seek Chris- 
tian baptism ; and having made a public confession 
of ills faith, he was baptised by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, 
in the English <^urch at that place, by the name of 
Nathaniel, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

Being now desirous to devote his fut«»'e life to the 
glpry of God, he resigned his secular employ, and 
came by invitation to Bengal, where he is now enga- 
ged in translating the scriptures into the Persian lan- 
guage* This work hath not hitherto been executed, 
for want of atranslator of sufiicient ability. The Per- 
sian is an important language in the East, being the 
gqj^eral language jof westdm Asia^ particularly among 
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the hig^r cb9fl«a» and is taiderstood firom 'Csdcniia 
Xo Damatcus^ B^t the great work which occupies 
.the attention of this noble Arabian, is the promulga^ 
iion of the Gospel among his own countrymen ; and 
from the pre^enl iuMftokKms^^^f religious opinion in 
Arabia, he is sanguine in his hopes of success. His 
£r»t work is entitled, (Neama Be^araUn lil Arabi,| 
" Happy News for Arabia ;" written in die Nabuttee, 
.or common dialect of the country. It contains an e- 
4oquent and argumentative elucidation of the truth 
of the Ooepel, with copious authorities admitted hy 
^the Mahometans themselv^es, and particularly by the 
Wahabians. And prefixed to it, is an account of th^ 
jcotkvenioa of the author, and an appeal to the ment- 
her^ xff bis -well-kttown family in Arabia, for tbe 
ftruth of the facts. 

The foUowing 'Ctrcumstance in itbe history of Sa- 
bat ought not to faave.be^n omitted* When his 
i&mily in Andwa liad h^iard tiiat he had followed the 
€%ample x>f Abdallah, and become a Christian^ th^' 
xltspatched his brother to Indiay { a voyage of two 
snondis,) to leeasainate him. Wlule S^bat was sitr 
itng in his house at Yisagapatam, his brother pres^esw 
ted himself in the* dis{3iise of aFaqueer, or beggar, 
having a dagger con^aled ^under hk .mantle. He 
jrushed on Sabat, and wounded him. But Sabat sei-' 
'zed his ann, and his sferyaats caine to bis assistance. 
He then recognized his brother. Th& assassin would 
iliave become the ^victim of public justice, but Sabat 
interceded for his brother, and sent him home i|i 
peace, with lelteri^ and presents to his ^mother's house 
in Arabia^ 

The cimversidn of Abddilah apd Sabat seem tp 
fidv^ b^^as evidently produced by the Spirit of God, 
lis atly e^mver^on in die, primitive church. Other in- 
^toneQ(J^4;iave,o€Guredin Arabia of^ similar kind, and 
on the very borders of Palestine itsdf. These ajc^e 
jlike the solitary nonces <wMch, in.other nations, have 
announced -the approach of genc^rai illumination, 
vjohn Httss, and Jerom of Prague, were inot^.p^* 



is^y niore talked of in £iir(^^ thn^ Abdaibh wd- 
fUbat ai^ at tliis day, in Bucharia aifd Aiabia*/ 
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Character of a Ctefgynuaih 

I TTAs very tnucK pka$ed, in my last visitat Gold^ 
wt\ Cbustk's, wiA the appeavoiiee -a^ the €k|>oit* 
tncnt of the clergyman of his parish, ivho was afi«^- 
quent visitor of vtif friend, and hw skter. . The- 
Colonel, after "drawiiig his character in a very &cif¥ 
Ofurable way^ concluded with^ telling* iiir'e,-<l)at he badr 
teen something of the world, having officiated, in the 
early part of his lif^, as the chaphun of a regiment. 
To this circulBStante, I confess^ F waa •inclined to 
Impute some of 't6e Colonel's predilectloa in his fc^ 
vour ; hskt a' little acquaintance widi him ooaiTineed 
me, tint he Hiaddone the good man aafiiore tbsm jus*- 
tfce in his eulogium. l^erewassom^ingof a pla^ 
eidiiignity in his aspect f-of a politeness, n^tof form, 
but of sentiment, 'in his ihaKner ; of a mildness, un^" 
debased by fiattery, in his con%'ersation equally pkasr 
ing and respectable. He had now no family, as Miss 
Caustic ittfofftied me, having had the misforttme t^ . 
lose his wife, and' two children many years ago* Bup^ 
his parishoners.are Ins family, said she. His lookin*^ 
deed was parental, with somesdiing above the eiures, ^ 
Ihit not the charittes of this world; and os^er a cast 
of seriousness^ and periiaps^'melanchofy', that seem- 
ed to be reserved -for himself, there was an easy cheep* 
fulness^' and now and then -agaie^, that spoke to tho 
innocent pI^SBres of life^ a language of kindness' 
and hidulgenee. 

" '1^ the religlionol a gentleman,'' said Colonel 
Caustic.—** "I*ib the religion of a philos«iphier," said I. 
w«^ ''Bs somethingjenore usefei tfaan<eitl;i^^'^s4<i Ufl^ 
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$t9ter4 ♦* Did yoii kno^wr \ikSh It^KmH as Thare ^sonie-:' 
times oceiiskm to do ! Thec^rnnpoaerof differences;^ 
the promeUir fxf peace and <]i contentment; the en- 
courager of industry, dobrtety, and all the virtueSi 
that make society prosperous and*h*ippy. He gives 
to religion a certain graciousness, which allurea 
to its service, yet in his own conduct he takes less in«* 
dulgence than many that preach its terrors. The du* 
ties of his function are his^pka^res, ind his doc-^ 
trine is, that every man will experience the same 
thing, if he bring his mind' fairly to the trial ? that 
to fiU oar stattosi weil, isrin erery station to be hap-^- 

*' The great and wealAy, I have Heard the good* 
man say,'^con*intted'the excellent sister of my friend, 
**»to whom re^nernentand fancy op^n. a tholisand- 
souroBs of delight, do not make the pr<>pei» a!lowiince» 
ibr the infetior rank of nten. 1%atyimk has scarce* 
toy. 4terc»6'€tf. mind oir isiagii^iBon hut one, and' 
that one is religion ; we ave not then to wonder, if 4t 
scHnetimes wanders into the gloom of superstition, or 
the wilds of enthusiasm. To keep thisprincipk Warmf 
but pure, to teaeh it as the -gospel has taught it, ' the* 
mother of* good works,' as encouraging, not exc«-: 
sini^ our duties, the gnide at th^ same time, and'dte* 
sweemess of life u- to dispense this^sacved treasure att 
the bahnaf distress, the cordial of disease, the con*, 
queror of death ! These are the privileges which I 
enjoy, which I hope I have used for the gosMi of my* 
people : they have hifehejrto shed satisfaction on my 
life, .an4 1 trast will smooth its close !'^ 

/^ 'Tis the reiigioii «»f a: C^iaUan !^ said Mis«^ 
Caustic.. ' , LiHmgvK* 

.. ^ SECTION IV. 

jR^&^ioi^ ami Stiperstitian c^ntrmted* 

ji, visioir^ 
I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made "^o strong an impression on me, that I remem-^ 
bereyeiy wordof rit ; and if. you^wse not better nm^' 
ployed, you may read the relation of it as follows^ 



X 4h&yi|;lit I was m i^ midat a£ a^erjr etilfeitamiag 
s^t of com{>aii)F^ and extremely delight in attend^ 
ing tOi a lively coRversatioay wheii» <m a sudden, f ^ 
perceived one of the most shocking figures diat ima« 
gpofttioQcan £rome, adirasciaig tonnards lat* 6be 
was dresised in Uack, her skin was eonlraeted into a^ 
tbottsaad wrioklea, her ey^es deep sunk in her head, - 
audi her compl^ion pale aad livid as the €Ountetumc6 
of death* - Qerlooks were filled with terror and nn- 
vi^i^^i&g sev€;idty, and her hands armed with whips 
q^d sc<^ioQ34 As aoonas she came near, with m 
horrid frown, 9md a voice that chilled my very blood, 
^e bade me follow her. I obeyed, and she led me 
tiiiro^gh mugged paAa, beset wtdi ^brifcrs - tmd thorhs^ 
i^ttx> a deep si^ciry v^iiUey-^-Wherove^ she passed, the 
Siding verdure witbd^d behi^h her steps f 4ier pcs- 
tsl!^[>tial ^eath infected the air with msdignant vfl<» 
p0m%, obscuti«dthe lustre cf the- sun, and inv^ved 
tkefair faee of < ha»ren in universal gloom. Dismal 
hri^wliQgs reso^mded throu^ the forest; from evety - 
b^eful tree, the night rasven uttered his dreadful tiote> 
aiid*^ prospect was filled with dcsoiation and hor-' 
t9Xi In the^ml^^of tjiis tr^netidous scen^, my^ exe-^ ' 
<^atie guide adcfar^sed me in ih^ following* maimer. - 
• " I|#tirenrithinevOmsh,Cutithittking mortal !from ' 
tbevaior alluremoitsof a deceitful, world |-iandiearn^ 
^t pleasure was not desired the portion of humadti 
Hfei Man was bom to mourn and to be" wretched^ 
T^is is tiie condition of all^feHrfow the stdfrs I 'and who- 
ever endeavows tooppdiscf it^ 9n6U in contnliidittion id - 
Ac wilLof heaven* Ply dienirotti the' fatal enchant- * 
meaH^ of^^ youth ^imdsoekLdeiigiitj^ -and here eonse*^ 
cfate thb sotitiary hours to' lamentation and wo. Mi^ 
sery is th^ duty of alfcsubtnnafy beicpgs ; and every 
enjo3rment ia an oflfaWceto^ the Deity, who is to bet 
#oi'sh]pped ooly 1^ this mortifiei^ion of ev^ry sens<^ 
of pleasurie, and the everlasting exerciise of 'sighs an<|. 
t^ars.'^ *^ ^ 

This mdantholy picture of life quite sunk taf 
sfiaAis, and se^SMrd to a^nihilat^ evtry prindpfe m^ 
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joy wkbht me* J ihrem mysel£. beneath' a Ua^ltod 
yew, whiere the; winds blew cold and djsoial jroand^my^ 
head, and dreadful apprehenaioiis diilled my heat^ 
Here I resolved to lie tiU the hand of death, which 
I impatiend«y kvokedv shoisid put aa end to the mi- 
series of a Ufe so deplorably wretched*. la. this scd 
situation I espiedr on one luuid of mee a deep muddy 
river, whose heavy wav<^ rdled on in islow^ sullm 
znurmursc Here I d^termmtid to plunge ; aiul was- 
just upon, the brink, wh^n- 1 fo«mdRiyse]f suddenly 
dr^wn back. I turned. ali«ut^Nand was surprised 4^ 
the sight of the loveliest object I h^id ever beheli. 
The raoM engaging charms of yeuth and beM^y ^- 
peared in all her fonn i dEulgeni ^ries spai^kkd in 
her eyes, and their awful splendours were softened by 
the gentlest looks of compassion? and peace«. At her 
approach, the frightful speelre^ who had b^fone tof- 
mented me, vanishedaway, and with ht^r allihehor*- 
rors she had caused* The gloomy ^ cloudsr brig^ten^. 
kito cheerful, sunshine, the, groves recovered thehr 
verdure, and tlie whole region looked gay and hlo^-^ 
ming as the garden of £deB« I was. quite iranspor- 
ted at this unexpected changje, and .nevivingj^pleasuiHe 
began to gladden my thoughts ; when, withalookofe 
ines&pressible sweetness,, my beauteous. <^livenerUms. 
uttered her divine instri^cti^nS' 

" My name i* R-EXioiON- I am the ^of&priiig m^ 
TnuTH and Love, and the parent of BBNcuvoLEKOfi, 
Hope, and Joy. That monster, from> whose power 
1 have freed you, is called Super sxtTiPN.: she is die- 
child of DisGpNT£Ni;i,*and her folibwprs are Feaa^ 
and SoR^pw* • Thus, different as Ave are,, she haa of- 
ten the insolence to asaume my ^ame^and. chaa^cter/ ^ 
.and seduces unhappy mortals to think u» the same,. 
t^U she, at Jppgth drives them to the holders of Db* 
spAiR^ that dreadful abys^ into which you were jiMt^ 
going to si qk." 

**' Look round, and ^HU'vey the various beauties ^of 
the globe, which h^av^n has deatined for the s^t of 
the hvini^n rap^ » a^d csuisidc^ whi^tl^r ajeworldtliaia 
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esqiifsiteh^ fnmied, co^iU^be meant for the abode of 
misery «id pain* For wkat end has the lavish hand 
of Providenee diflbaed itmu]ii£rable objects c^ de* 
Uf^t, buc^thatail might rejoice tn. the privilege of ex-^ 
istenee, and he filled with gratitttda to the- beneficent 
Autfior of it \ Thus, to enjoy the blessings he has- 
sent, is wrtoe and obedienoe ; and to reject them 
merely as* means of ]deasiife, is pitiable ignorance, or 
absurd perversenesa. Infinite goodnasats the source 
of created existence. The proper tendency of eve-^ 
ry rational being, from 'the highest order of raptured 
aeraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is, to rise in- 
Msssmtly from lower degrees of happiness to highert. 
I^hey hav« faculties assigned them for various orders 
of delights.'* 

''.What t'^ cried. I, ^^is &is the language of Beli- 
gion I Does she lead- her :irotaries throu^ flowery 
pathSf andfaM them. passman unlaborious lire T Where 
.are the painful toite of virtute, the mortifications o£ 
poniteists^ andf the self^^ying exercises of -saints, 
and heroes ?^' 

- "The true enjoyments of a reasooaMe' being,"' an- 
swered she mildly^ '^ do not consist in unbounded in- 
dulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of passions,- 
she languor of i^idolence, or the- flutter of light a- 
musements. Yielding to immoral pleasures, cor- 
rupts the mind ;; li\;^ihg to animai and trifling ones,, 
debases itr both in their degree disqualify it for it» 
genuiner good^ and consign it- over to wretchedness.. 
Whoever would be really happy, must make the di- 
ligent andregiftlar exercise of Eis superior powers his* 
chief attention i adoring* the perfections of his Ma- 
ker, expressing^goodf^will to his fellow^creatures, and 
cultivating' inward rectstade. To his lower faculties^ 
he 'must allow such gratifications asiWilU ^ refresh"^ 
ittg, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the regions 
inhabited by angelic natures; unmingled felicity for 
. ever blooms \ joy flotvs there with a perpetual and a- 
bundant stream, nor needs any mound to check its 
courae. Bcings^^conscioua of a frame of mind origi-s- 



atdly diseased, as^ the halKiiittra€€ has cleCi^ to bie, .-r 
must use die regimen of a stricter sel£-g<xv^tiimea£» -- 
Who^r^ has been guilty of voluntary ^(eesaes, mus^ 
pstieatly submit bodi to the painfcd w(H?ktngs of na^ 
tiire, ^aiid iifiedful severities of iii^edicina, 4n order ta 
his cupe» %iU bd is entitled to a modera^ share df 
iwbatever aUeviatiQg accommodations thb fair maa-> 
siOQ of hit meirciful- Parent aiffi^ds, consistent with 
faift recovery. And, in proportion as this recovery 
advances, mt liveliest joy will>sprtng> from his se<» 
aret'0ens0 of an am«nd^ and imflroving heart.-^Sa " 
far from the horrorsk of despair is the condition eveIl^»* 
of the gttilty«^-<^^tidder, poor m^tal, at tb« tho^ht 
of tAm gulf intO' whtcK tlx>u ' wast just no# going to "^ 
plunge/' 

" Whik'the most faull?|r have evtiy encduragfuent 
t^ amimd, the more innocent (SOul>wiU be suppoited^-^^ 
ytfiik stUl sweeter domsolationsamde^ all its experiencoi 
of Imman^infirmitieS) stkppdrted by the gladdenh^:. 
aifliiraiieaG^» that >€very sincerei endeavdr' tQ^ ovatgimW' 
them, Bhall beassistedy aecepted, andretr^icded. To ^ 
sQicfa a one, the lowliest self-abasement is but a deep^ 
laid fouisdatiim tor ^' most.elevated hopes ; 'siaee- 
thay who &ii(h&ilfy examine and ackn^^trledge what>' 
ttey s^e, shall be enabled undertiny, conduct, tobe^^- 
c^e ivhat they desSre*- 'fSiie christian and^he heeo-t' 
ar€ inseparable ;iaisd to the aspirings of uhi^suming ' 
trust and filial confidence are set novboundis«^» To-^^ 
1^ who is smtn&ated wi^ha vi^w of^'obtsAning appno- -^ 
bation from the Sovereign of th^ universe, no diffi* ' 
od^ is -insurmountable.. Secure, in ^k putsuitf o£^ 
every sieectfttl aid, Ms conflict mth the severest pains' 
smd^trkils, is little more than the vigorous^' ej^ereises- 
of a mind in health. - His patient dependence oh that • 
S^vidence which looltb through all eternity, bis silent 
resignation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts ' 
and behaviour to its inscrutable ways, are at once the 
most excellent sort of self-denialy and a source of the ^ 
most exalted trsmsports*. Society is the true spheres 
of hiiman virtue In s^cial^ active life^. diffioiltiey- 
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w3! pcrpetuafy be ihet with ? restraints of manjr 
kin ds will be necessary ; and studying to behave right 
in respect of these, is a discipline of the hum an' heart,, 
useful to others, and improving to itself. Suffering is 
no duty, but where it is necessary to avoid guilt, or 
to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it 
strengthens the influence of bad inclinations! or les- 
sens the general.activity of virtue. The happiness 
allotted to mkn in his present* state, is indeed faint 
and low, compared with his immortal prospects, and 
noble capacities : but yet whatever portion ©f it 
the distributing hMid of heaven ofFers to each individ* 
ual^is a needful support and refreshment for the pres* 
cnt momentt fl^ far ^ -^ i3(tay not Under the attaining* 
o#his final destination." 

^*^fi6turnthen<withmefrom cl)ntinuat misery, to- 
moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity : return 
ftom the contracted views of solitude, ti& die proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Rbi-ioiok 
is not confined to della and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines • 
of Si^PERmTtoN, by which she endeavors to break 
tiiose dfaains of benevolence and social affectionsi 
that Hnk the welfere of every pcu-ticfidar wi^ diat of 
l^e whole* Remember^ that the greatest honour you 
c4n pay the Author rf your being, is a behavimir so 
cheerful as discovers a mind satified with its own dis« 
pensatioms*" 

Here my preceptress pa^^ed ; and i was going to. 
express my acknowtedgtfments for her cliscourse^ 
when a ring of bells from the neighboring village, and 
the «ew risen son. dantisg bis beams through mf 
windows, awoke me* caktsb*.. 
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SECTION T. 

On the justice of Frovidence.^ 

Mi nattm it biit «rt^ onkhowir to thee ; - 

All chance, direction which thou caiift not fee ; 

All difcOrd, harmony netiinderftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfai good : 

And, fpite of pride, in erring reafon*8 fplte, 

One truth is dear-*— w^«<«v#r •#, h ri£hi* V^tmS- 

BOZ ALBAB, Galiph of Egypt, had d\irelt secure- 
t^formany years in th« sillcen pavilions of 'pleasure^v 
and had every menring anointed his head with the 
•il of gladness, when his only son Aboram, for whom 
be had crowded his treasurer with gold, extended 
his dominions with conquests, and secured thent wi&- 
impregnable fortresses, was suddenly wounded, as hfr 
was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown han^. 
ffiid expiredin the field. 

Bozaldab, in the distraction of grief and despairs- 
refused ' to return tcr his palace,^. and retired to the 
gloomiest grotto in the neighbouring mountains : H% 
mere rolled himself in the dust, tore away the hairs of 
his hoary head, and dashed the cup of consolation, c 
that Patience offered him, to the ground. He s\iffer- 
ed not his minstrels: to approach his presence ; but 
listened to the screams of the melancholy birds of 
midnight, that flit through the solitary vaults and e- 
choing chambers of the pyramids. " Can that Godr- 
be benevolent," he cried, " who thus wounds the soul, 
as from an ambush, w^ith unexpected sorrows, and^ 
crushes his creatures in a momewt^ with irremediable 
tialamity ? Ye lying Imans, prate to us no more of the 
justice, of the kindness of an all-directing and all lov*"- 
ing Providence ! He, whom ye pretend reigns in heav- 
en, is so far from protecting the miserable sons of/ 
men, that he perpetually delights to blast the sweetest 
flpwerets in the garden of hope, and, like ^ malign * 



mmA giant, to beat down in his anger, the edrongeac 
towers of happiness* If llus Being possessed the 
goodness and the potver with which flattering priests 
have invested him, he would doubtless be inclined 
and enabled to banish those evils which render the 
world aduf^eon of distress, a vale of .vanity and woe 
— i will continue in it no longer !" 

At this moment he furiously raised his hand, which 
Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike deep in* 
tto his bosom ; wheh suddenly thick fias)ies of light* 
.ning shot through the cavern, and a being of more 
fthan human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure 
jTobes, crowned with ams^inth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right-hand, arrested the arm of the 
trembling. and astonished Caliph, and said, with a ma- 
jestic smile, "Follow me to the top of this mountain.'* 

" Look from hence,'' said the a%vful conductor : **I 
:9^a[i Calocj, the antgel of peace ; look from hence into 
.^he valley." 
. 3Q^aldab opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, 
sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which sat a 
ps^e, meagre, and ghastly figure : It was a merchant 
just perishing with famine, and lamenting that he 
sGoi^ld find neither wild berries nor a single spring in 
r-ihis forlorn, uninhabited desart ; and begging the pro- 
rjtectipn of Ileaven against the tygers that would now 
.certainly ^destroy him, since he had consumed the 
;last fuel he had collected to make nightly .fires to af- 
inght them. . He then cast a casket of jewels on the 
sand, as trifles of no use 4 and crept feeble and trenv- 
1>ling to an eminence, where he was accustomed to sit 
-every evening, to watch the setting sun, and give a 
:«ignal to any ship that might happily approach the is- 
land. 

" Inhabitant of heaven,*' cried Bo^ldab, -** suffer 
•not this wretch to perish by the fury of wild beasts.* 
'** Peace,** said the angel, *' and observe.** 

He looked again, and beheld a vessel arrive at the 
desolate isle. What words can paint the rapture of 
i^e starving merchant^ when the captain offered ta 
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tcansport hiln to his native cQi^try, i£ he wq^m^wt^ 
ward him wi& half the jewels of his casket. Ho 
sooner had tjus pitiful commander receive4 th^ sti^-^ 
lated dum> than he held a coii^ult^ion with his crew, 
and they agreed to sieze the remaining jewels, an4 
leave the unh^py extl^ in: the s»tn^ helpioss %id W 
mentsihk condition in which they discovered bmu 
fie wept and trembled, intreated, tand implored i^ 
vaia. . . . » 

** Will Heaven permit such injustice to be practir 
sed ?" exclaimed Bossaldab. " I«>ok again," said the 
^ngel, " and behold the very d^iip ^i which, shoytr 
tinted ^a&.thoti <an, thou wishedst tl^ me^d^aiput 
might embark, dashed in pieces*Qn a rock : Dost thoit 
not hear the cries of. the sinking sailors; Presume 
not to direct the Governor of the universe in the dis^ 
posal of events* The man whom thou hast pitied 
shall be taken from thijs dreiary soUtude, hut not by 
the method thou ivould^st prescribe. His vice is av^ 
arke, by which he became not only abominatdebut 
Mnretched ; he fancied some mighty charm in wealthy 
which, like the wand of Abdiel, wonld gratify every 
wish, smd obviate every fear* This weaUh he has mw 
been tau^t not only to despise but ^bhor : He:ca^ 
his jeweb upon the sand, and confessed them *tQ,fa^ 
useless i he offered part of them to the mariners, and 
perceived them to be pernicious ; he has now learned, 
that they are rendered useful or vain, good or evil, 
only by the situation and teimper of the pDsaessor* 
Happy is he whom distress has taught ivisdam ] But 
turn thjiif^ey^s to another and mc^re interesting seene,'' 
Hh^ caliph instantly beheld a magnificent pai«^^ 4|- 
domed with -statuess of his ance%UH*s wrought in jas- 
per ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges of 
ihe gold of . Golconda, discovered a throne of dia- 
monds, surrounded by the rajahs of fifty nations, and 
with ambassadors in various habits, and of different 
complexions; on which sat Aboram, the nmch la- 

mented son of Bozaldab, and by his side a fair prin* 
cess* '^ 
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•^tSlraciouii Alia !*-iIt is my son ?" cried the caliph ; 
** © let' me hold him to my heart !" " Thou canst not 
grasp an utisubsmtitial vision," replied the angel : ^* I 
fim 1101I7 showiBg thee what would have been the des- 
tiny of' thy son, had he continued Imiger on the earth. 
** A«d^^#hy;** returned Bozaidab, »**why.was he not 
stkffered to be a witness of so -much felicity and pow- 
er r *^ Cteneidcr* the sequel," replied he that dwells in 
the fifih heaven* 'Bozfddab looked-eamesdy, and saw 
the* countenance of his son, on> which hefa'had beeau- 
sedto beh^dtheplackl smile of simplicity, and the 
vivid blushes of health, now distorted with rage, and 
now fixed in the insensibility of drunkenness ; it was 
again animated with disdain, it became pale with ap» 
prehension, and s^speared to be withered with intem- 
perance ; his hands were srtained with blood, and he 
trembled by turns with fury and terror. The palace, 
so lately shining with oriental pomp, changed sudden- 
ly into the cell of a dungeon, where his son lay stretch- 
ed out on a cold pavement, flagged and bound,- and 
his eyes put out.— Soon after he perceived the favour- 
ite sultana, who before was^ seated by his side, enter 
-^ih a bowl of poison, which she compelled Aboram 
t6 dri^k^ and afterwards married the successor to his 
'^rone. 

^^Hc^py^*' said Csiloc^ ** is he whom Providence has 

by the a^gel of death snatched from guilt ; from whom 

^ that power is widikld, which, if he had possessed, 

would 'baveaccumafait^ upon himself yet greater 

misery than • it could tipon others.'^ 

' •* It iaenough," eried Bozaldab : ** I adore the in- 
flcrutable schemes of Omniscience I**— From what 
dreadful evil has niy son been rescued, by a death 
* which I rashly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
ture ! a desfdt of innocence and peace, which has bless- 
ed his memory on esoth, and transmitted his spirit 
to the skies." 

** Cast away the dagger,'* replied the heavenly mes- 
senger, **-whieh thou wast preparing to plunge yilo 
thine own heart. Exchange complaint for silence, and 



dodbt for adoration. Can a mortal look down, with« 
out giddiness and stupefaction^ into the vast abyss of 
Eternal Wisdom \ Can a mind that sees not infinitely^ 
lierfectly comprehend any thing amongst an infinity 
of objects, naturally relative t Can the channels* which 
thou commandest to be cut to receive the annual in- 
imdation of the Nile, contain tlie waters of the ocean i 
Hemeniber, that perfect happiness cannot be confer^ 
ed cm it creature ; for perifect jbappine^ss is an attribute 
OS incommunicable as perfect power and eternity." 

The angel, while he was thus speaking,^tretched out 
his pini<xis to fly back to the empyreum, and the flut- 
ter of his wings was like the rushing of a cataracts 



SECTION VL 

JL Keview of Lifc^ 



The elapsed periods ^f life acquire importance 
from the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thing becomes respectable when regarded as the com- 
mencement of what has advanced, or is advancing, 
into magni&cesice. The first rude settlement of 
Bomulus would have been an insignificant circ^m- 
Mance,and might justly have sunk into oblivion, if 
£ome had not jat length commanded the world. Thi^ 
little rill, near the source of one of the great Ame»can 
rivers, is an interesting ol^oct to the traveller who is 
apprised, as he steps across it, or walks a few. miles 
along its banks, that this is the stream which runs so 
iiar, and which gradually swells into so immense a 
Iflood. So, while I anticipate the endless progress of 
life, and wonder through what unknown scenes it is 
to take its course, its past years lose that character of 
-vanity, wfeich would a?em tp belong to a train of fleet- 
-tng, perishix^g sKKanentjs, an^ I see them assuming 
th^ di^mtyoi.^ ..congiinencing eternity. In tl^cjp I 
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liave begun to be that consciouii existence which I am 
to be through'* infinite duration; and I feel a strange 
emotion of curiositjr about this little life in which I 
anir settkig oat on such a' progress ;r I cannot be content 
without an accurate sketch of the windingi* thus far 
of a stream wlwch is to bear me on forever. I try ta 
imagine how it will be to recollect, at a far distant 
point of ray era, what I was when here ; and I wish 
if it were possible, to retain, as I advance^ the ^ whole 
course of my existence within the scope of<lear re» 
fiexion i to fix in my mind so very strong an idea of 
what I have been in this original period of my time 
that I shall most completely possess this idea in ag«6 
toaremote for calculation* 

The review becomes still more important, when I 
team the influence which this first part of the prog- 
ress will* have on the happiness or misery of the next^ 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of execu- 
ting the proposed .task will have been caused by the 
extreme deficiency of that self-observation, which, to 
any extent, is no connnon employm?ent, either of youth 
or any later age. Men realize their existence in the 
surrounding objects that act upon them, ^md form the . 
interests of self, rather than in that very »elf^ Aat inte- 
rior *being, which is thus acted upon. So that this 
being itself, with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
from the objects of those thoughts and feelings, but 
rarely occupies its own deep and patient attention^ 
Men carry their minds as they carry their watches, 
content to be ignorant of the mechanism of their 
movements, and satisfied with attending to the li^le 
exterior circle of things, to which the passions, like in- 
dexes, are pointing. It is surprising to see how little 
self-knowledge a person not watchfully observant of 
himself may have gained in the whole course of an ac- 
tive or even an inquisitive life* He may have lived al- 
most an age, and traversed a continent, minutely ex- 
amining its curiosities, and interpreting the half«-ob- 
fiterated characters on its monuments, unconscious:^ 
the. while of a pxx>cess operating, on hia owamind t<y» 
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impress or to erase ckairacleriatics of muicH tsiAne is^ 
portance to hiin thsm aU the figuiied bran or marble 
that the world Qontains* After having^ exploiJed tsm^*^ 
ny a cavern or dark ruinous avenur^ he may hay^ l^t 
undetected a darker recess in his dtftracter. He w»y 
have conversed with many people^ in diJSBreat Iasigua*t 
ges^ on numberless subjects ; but, having fieg^cted 
those eonversations with himself by Mfhich his whole 
moral being should have been kept continusdly disclo^ 
sed to his viewvhe is better quailed perhaps to des-t 
cribe the intrigues of a foreign courts or the progresa 
•of a foreign trade.; to represesit the manneirs of thie^ 
Italians, or the 1 Vrks. | to narrate the proceedings of 
the Jesuits, er the adventures of the gypsies ; thanta 
write the history of hb own mind* 

If we had practised habitual sehT^^observation, we 
could not have failed to make, important discoverie*.. 
There have been thoosands of feelings, each of whkh^ 
if strongly seized upon, and made this subject of re- 
jection, would have shewn us what our character 
was^ and what it was liki^y to beccmie*. Thore ha^e 
been numerous incidents, which operated on us as. 
tests, and so fully broughw>at the whole quality of 
the mind, that another person, who sj^uld* have been; 
di$criminaitively observing us, would instantly liave 
formed a decided estimate. But unfortunateiy the 
mind is too much occupied by the feeling or the in^ 
cident itself, to have the sUghjtest care or conscioua-t 
ness dial any thing couU be learnt, or i^ disclosed.. 
In very early youth it is almost ineviti^ble for it to be. 
thus lost to itself even amidst its own feelings, audi 
the external objects of attention i but it seems a con- 
temptible thing, and i^ certaiiily« is a criminal and^ 
dangerous thingi for a man in mature life to allow 
himself this thou^tksa eacape fromselj&evaji^aation^ 

We have not only neglected to observe w^hat oui^ 
feelings indicatedvbut h^ve also iiua yery great de- 
^ee ceased to remember whatth^twere* We.ntuiy 
justly wonder how 'Ottrmiads could pass away sue* 
cesstrely from so wmf^ sc^tie^ and iOjam«nllR n^bkhi 



Msnxtf d' to us im]k>itant, each;^ in itft time,, and retail^ 
so dtght an. impression^ that we have now nothingi 
So tell about what once excited oar utmost> emotion.' 
As to my own mind^ I pereeive that it is becoming: . 
uncertainr oi die exact nature of many feelings of con- 
siderable interest, even of later yeai« ^ of course, the 
vememterance of what-wte fek in early life is exceed- 
ingly faint. I have just been observing several chil^ 
dren of dght op ten years old; in all ibe active viva- 
ei^ which enjoys dtt plenitude of the moment widi- 
out ^^ looiung before or after f'^ and while observing,- 
I attempted, but without success^ to rec(dlectwhatl 
was at tliat age.^ I can indeed remember the princi- 
pal events of the period^> and the actions- and projects^ 
to which my feelings impelled me f but the feelings - 
themselves^ in their own pure juvenility,- cannot be 
i^evived, so as to be described and placed in eompar- , 
ison widi' those of maturity.- What is become of all 
diose vemal; fancies fwhich^ had so much power to* 
touch the heart2 What a number of sentiments have 
lived and revelled in the soul that are now irrevoca^ 
bly gone.- They died, like the singing birds of that 
time,' which' now sing n^r more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost as if < 
it could-not have been our own. When we go back to- 
it in thought, and endeavor to i«call the interests 
which animated it, they will not come. We are like 
a man returning, after the absence of many years, to' 
visit the embowered cottage where he passed the 
morning of his life, and finding only a reUc of its nii<^- 

VhxjQ' of Lifc'^-'Continued^ 

W« row)rregard our past life as a- continued; though* 
irregular course of education;* andtht discipline has» 
consisted o£ instruction^ icompanionship, feading,. 
and the diversified influences of the woitd. The 
jpoungmindeageHy came forward to meet the opera- 
fii^nd^ aomedf diese nftodes of dici^ane, ttunigh^ 

K » 
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• iVithout this posaibJBty^^ a thought c^eerimtg'j 
iitiportant process tmder 'which it- 'waf beginiiifig^ tx> 
pass. In some (reWain degree 'we fta^e beeiv4#ft«i6ii* 
ced by each of these pan» of the»great^ sjrsteinpi; ^( *«- 
ducalten; itwHlbe woMh 'wWle t<> feqiHl»e how fftr,^ 
tind in iii4iat 'manner. 

Few pcfsonaf can lobli bafek- to th<^ ea>Iy peil4oc^hc!iu 
they wi^re pefctiUariy 'the- s«bj.eet»- of 4nstKic(3Hte,, 
without a«gretfcir tJteitiftfelves,' (M^hich may-be ex- 
tended to the human wrtse^) that the nsfsiik^f hilstrue- 
''tion, cxcteptmg that which ledds to evil< beArs- so* 
-small a proportion to its compass and i^pfetitfen- 'Yet 
some good consequence will fbUow the diligenl ineul- 
' cation of truth artd precept on' the yoiCtthful ln4nd ; anxl- 
our consciousness of possessing, certain adviintages; 
deriwd from it Will be a partial consc^atii^ in'the^e^ 
vi^w that' will comp4*ise so mcaiy p»o6fs of ks'cottb- 
parative ineffieacy^ You can irecolfoct^ perhaps ^the 
♦instructions to. whieh you feet yourself •permatociltly 
*the most indebted, and some of those- Which produ*- 
ced the greatest effect on ycKir mind at^the time,*thoser 
which surprised, delighted, or mofti^ed yon. Yous 
can remember tike fe^ility or difficulty ^i wilder- 
standing, the facility or difficulty 4a£ belk'^ing, and.- 
the practical inferences^ whtclv you dvew^ freHns princi- 
ples^ on the ^rengitkbf )^UP' own reason, »fcii some*^ 
times in variaftceivith those made-by yomj'instmctors-, 
-You can remember what Viewaof'trtktha!nd*duty were: 

• most frequently and cogently presented^ what pas* 
sions were-^ppealtd to^ what arguments were em- 
ployed, and which had the greatest influence. Pfei*- 
haps your present idea 6f the most convincing and: 
persuasive mode erf tnstntetton; may he derived fronii 
your eariy experienGe of the manner erf those persons^ 

» with whose opinions you* felt it the mfost easy and. de- 
lightful to*hannoni?fte, who-gave yo^ ^the mosi^agreea* 
ble cojnsciousness of yo^r fec^tlties ^xpaifding' to the 
light, like motning" flowers^ and-who, assuming: the 
least of dictatk)n, exferted tjie greatest degree of-pow- 

^er. Vo« era t^coiteof^ftosiibtiiissiveness-wtth^i^lri^ 



fmHT xn&id yie]de(l tainstrucUonsvasfroman oracle^ 
.or tbe,iia]?(Ubood^il& jwrj^i^ to examine 

suaA <^p<^Q tfabem^ ^cm*. csui r^inesi^ber how far they 
. t^QCpum^, r«9 tp yftv^ f^iina; ciuj^lvict, aa k&teroal author- 

^]f(^^f i^e^fii^iuid eop^ciqpcf r •^^^y<Mvwe^ up- 
^ der t^.iO^>ectiQnp£idv>|se.w}^iuqdca^dth^ ai^d 

rvhat $^U99«4^.of p^qaS'.or'^iQg^ around you they ia- 

:di«/eedjyftq»^di/i|i]^ :or, approve.. And yoa can per- 
^iiapft iaif^^e^y t|^<^ 4^ ^^^^liev ^d the pai^ticulars 

.iB}^14ch|b^y.8CM9^^9ie8: ai|}^V w ipmeti^^ coun- 

4trookge^^^9$y pn.tt^ i^iar^ter thw i^istruction 9^ 

Moat ffe^rsoiifti I.piesM<i|&e, panreo^ct some fcw^ 
. aentimces 0r coav^i^n^tiops ^hich jo^de §0 deep aa 

.knprowiUm, perhaps in ,8(^qfie in^^Qpes t^ey pan 
;«care}y -t^ .why, .tii^at they^.hayq been thou9ai^ds. of 

.tiflM^^^oaUedr Wh^eiftll.t^,^est^h?v^^ feeen forgpt- 

.t»9;> w ^y/om^^dm^ .tOi,«W?^ fi<r!Ja«R mcident^ 
. iwmingWAid.of ,iil^tr>^tipp^ lA^bei^o^^ a fpr- 

•ihle mtmcti^n^ whi^htthey ,ae|^ fv^ifi uttw to aec^ as 
. ideaidy as wfeeij Uibapp€aed>ii?n]d pf .which, they .will 
' initain *a perfept. id^^c to* the /eq4 of Ufe. In soipe in- 

- tataaces, iz» xecpUec^ ^^ insttiKf^ons^ of a former pe- 
. iriod wiil be (•tr^coU^ttoo tjbe exeeUei^ce, the ^iFec* 
f ^n,! anc^^.dfl^^ .0^ tbep^t^c^s .who gave them.. 

tAaiudst ^Q4Kidue39.^ ai:|f:h.a,^^^^A^Eance, it will 
lie a coQstdatiqQ that : th^y -are, ^%^pntv^y^ lost to us.. 
:l¥ise monitions, when. tl^ey jfft$irn,oa .us. with this. 

- mnUmitheiLy chacm^ have 7i>oi% paj^tip4^9eni:y jthan; 
when.they w^r*, first utfc^r^dbyxhe voi^^of a living 

. irisend vslK^.is now ^le^t» .It . wiU, b^ an interesting^ 
oceupationof thes pensivq^hQur,tr to a;eqQunt, the , ad- 
vantages which we hav€5 t^cciv^dfrpn^,. lyings who 
bskire left the world, piid to reinforce out yirtm^s f^pnifc 

. ' die dttst tof ith^se who first tsuaght itmm. 

In oup review, we; shall ind \\isn $he comp^jgns 
rofonr duldbood^aod of .^ach succeeding period^ 

I have kad agveatinfiueoce^ 09 pur diaracters. , A, crea- 
^mmwk €Si^mm9tiJ^JUkM»x.w^s^t 1^, s^m^ time. so 
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capable of being moulded into partial dissimitarfty By ' 
social antipathies, cannot have converised with his fel-^ 
low beings thousands of hours, walked with them' 
thousands of mites, undertaken with them nutnber-^ 
less enterprises smallfer and greater, and had every 
passion by turns awakened intheir company, withoiit 
being immensely affected by all this association* A 
large share indeed of the social* interest may have 
been of so common a kind^ and with persons of se^ 
common an order, that the effect on the character 
has been too little peculiar td be strikingly peroepd-- 
ble during the progressi We were not sensible of it,- 
till we came to some of those circumstances suid chan- 
ges in irfe, which make us aware of th^ state of otiT' 
minds by the manner in which new objects are accep-'^ 
table or repulsive to them; On removing int6 a new 
circle of society; for instance, we could perceive, by 
the nuntber of things in which we found ourselves un-- 
congenial with the new acquain^ce, the modifica- 
tion which our sentiments had received in the prece-* 
ding social intercourse. But in some instances we- 
have been sensible, in a vety short time, of a power- 
ful force operating on our opinions,- tastes, and hab-^ 
itSj and throwing them into a new order. This ef*- 
feet is inevitable, if a young susceptible mind hap- 
pens to become familiarly acquainted with a person- 
in whom- a strongly individual cast of character is^ 
sustained and dig^ified'by uncommon mental resour-- 
ees ; andit may be found that» generally, the great-- 
est measure of effect has been produced by the influ-^ 
ence of a very small number of persons*; often of one- 
only, whose extended^and interestingmind had more 
power to surround and assimilate a young ingenious* 
being, than the collective influence of a multitude bt 
the persons^ whose characters- were moulded in the 
manufactory of castom, and sent forth like images of 
clay of kindred shape and varnish from a pottery. 

Leara then to look back with great intereston the 
world of circumstances through which life has t;»een 
drawn* Consider what thousands of situfitioni> ag-*- 



a^H^ tp, e^ch v^ Its mopienV "tl^e review will pre- 
spnt^ tQ you soi]»ething like a chaps, with all the moraL 
ZJ^A s^l 9^^T^ eleiQei^ts,^ ponfounded together; aad 
yipiu may r/eflect till you begin almost to wonder how, 
^XK Mp^yid^al retainj» even the same essence through 
alLtl]^ diversities^ vicissjitudes, and counteraction^ 
of in£vL.enc^> that operate on it during its progress 
llbn^l^ the confusion. But though its essence is the 
^anie,, ai^d migl^t defy an universe to extinguish^ ab- 
sorb,, or change it ; its modification, its condition^ 
and habits^ will shew where it has been, and what it 
has undergcMie. You may descry on it the marks an^ 
colours of many of the things by which^ in passings 
it has been touched or arrested* 

Consider jthe number of meetings with acquain- 
tance, friends, or strangers ; the number of conver- 
sations you have held or heard i the number of exhi- 
bitions of good, or evil, virtue or vice ;. the number 
c^f occs^ioxxs on which you have been disgusted or 
pleased, .moved to admiration or to abhorrence ; the 
number of times that jou have contemplated the 
town, the rural cottage,, or verdant fields ; the nura-* 
ber' of volumes that you have read ; the times that 
you have looked over the present state of the world,, 
^r gone by means of history into past ages ; the 
number of comparisons of youVself with other pef-^ 
3pn§> alive or dead, and con^parisons of them with 
on^ angther, the number of solitary niusings, of so-^ 
teimn contemplations of night, of the successive sub-^ 

i'ects of thought^ and of animated sentiments that 
lave bee© kindled and entinguishedi, Add gtt the 
hours and causes of sorrow that you have known* 
Through, this lengthened^ and, if the number could 
be ^OiJUl, stupendous, ijaultiplicity of things,, you have 
;^4vt^n^ed, w^hile allt]xeir heterpgeneous^ myriads hav,e 
darted inftue^ces, vifon^ you, each one pt them ha-^ 
yingsoQsie definable ten4ency^ A traveller round the 
^Ipbe would nqt meet a greater variety of seasons,, 
4P^os]gi5ct^«,.W'v winds, tjiap yQUjnight have recpjrdei 
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<^f the circumstances affecting the progress oT ytnxt 
character, in your moral journey. You could not 
wish to have drawn to yourself the agency of a vaster 
diversity of causes ; you could not wish,^ on the sup* 
position that you had gained advantage from all these^ 
to wear the spoils of a greater number of regions* 
The formation of the character from so -many mate*^ 
rials reminds one of that mighty appropriating attrac- 
tion, which, on the hypothesis that the resurrectio» 
shall re-assemble the same particles whkh composed 
the body before, will draw them from dust, and trees ^ 
and animals, and ocean, and wmds. 



CHAP. HI. 

BIBACTtC FIECES. 

SECTION I. 

On Studjf. 

SxtTDiEs serve for delight, for ornament, and f&r 
ability. The chief Ti«e for delight, is in privateness. 
and retirement ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and 
for ability is m the judgment smd disposition of busi- 
ness; For expert men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars one by one f but the general 
counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned. To spend toe 
much time m studies is sloth; to use themr too- much 
for ornament is affectation; to make judgment whoU 
ly by their rules is the humour of a scholar. Itiey 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience ; for- 
oaj^al abilities are like natural plants,, thatneed pmr^ 
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ainglqT^ du^t ^^ studies themselves do g^ve foiljb di- 
rections too much at large, except they be bounded 
in by experieace. Crafty men contemn studies, sim* 
pie men admire theoif and wise men use them : . for 
they teach not what is their omtu use, but what is wis- 
dom without them, and above them, won by observa- 
tion. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
AX>urse, but to weigh and consider. Some books are 
:to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly ; and with 
idiligen^e and attention* Some books also may be 
xead by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that should be only in the less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books 
are like common ..dtstUled waters, flashy things. 
Beading mahes a fuU man; conference a ready man ; 
imd wdting an exact man. An^ therefore, if a 
,man write little, he had need have a great memory ; 
if he confer little, he had need have a present wit / 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning 
;to seem to know that he doth not. 



SECTION n. 

Ilamlet^s directions to the Players 

.Speak the speech, I pray you as I pronounced it 
to you, tripplingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it as many of our players do, I had as leif the town- 
crier had spoke my lines. Aiid do tiot saw the air too 
much with your hand thus, but use all gently ; for 
in Ae very torrent, tempest, and^ as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and be- 
get a te^erance that may g^ve jit -si^oothness* Oh ! 
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It dBRi^ds tnt to' Ae »6ul, td hear a f obttetedtts^ fN^rtWlg- 
'^ated ^fellow tci^^ pia^ion to {Attiers, to Tleiy higs'; 
to split the cars of the 'grotiiidlings / who, for the 
inoit ^art, al-e capable tif nothing but itoe^plicaUe 
"dumb shoVs,-*aftd noise; I 'wotdd have ^uch> a fel- 
Idw whipt for Overdbhtg Tfenhagarit, it otit>lierods 
Hetod ; pray you avoid it# 

Be not too tdDie neither ; btit let your Own discre- 
tion be your tutor. Siii t the tetion to the ^irord, die 
• Vrord to the action ; with this Bpecial Observance, ihit 
you overstep not the modtsty of nature : for any thing 
so overdone is from the purpose of nature ; whose 
end, both at the first and now, ivas andus, to IkAI 
as 'twere the mirror up to tiattu'e ; to show Virtue 
her own feature. Scorn her own image, and the ve- 
ry age and body of the Time his for/n and pressure. 
Now this overdone, or dome tardy off, though it 
' make the un3ktlful laugh, camxot but make the judi- 
cious grieve ; the censure of one of which, must in 
your allowance overweigh a whole thealreof others. 
• Oh there be players that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise and that highly too, (not to speak it pro- 
fanely,) that neither having the action of christian, 
nor the 'gait of christian, pagan nor man, * have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of 
Nature's journeyman had made men, and not made 
them well ; they imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns^ speak no more 
than is set down for them : for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of bar- 
ren spectators to laugh too": though in the meantime^ 
some necessary part of the play be then to be consi- 
dered. That's villanious, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. 
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SECTIONi m. 

Eloquence and Oratory. 

Ei^oqiTENCE may be defined to be the ait <A expres- 
sing our thoughts and fe«l]ngft\with precision, force 
and elegance; and of heightening the impressions of 
reason, bythie colourings, of imagination. 

Ic is applicable, therefore, to the whole facuky of 
verbal discourse^ whether oral or written. It addres* 
»cs itself by the pen to the eye, as well as by the living 
organs to the ear. Thus we sp^a^k ("with admitted ac-« 
curacy) of an eloquent bo6H, as freely ajs of an elo^ 
quent oration ; of the'eloquient BtrBbn (alluding to his 
dslebrated work^on natural history ;) ami of the elo<- 
quent writings, as of the eloquent speeches of Ed* 
mund Burke. The' apostrophe to the queen of France 
is as genuine a piece of eloquence, as if it had beea 
spoken in the House of Commons. 
• Oratory, on the contrary, is J)reci^ and limited in 
ks application : and, in tins respect, indeed, even 
popular usage is pretty 'generally correct. It may be 
defined to be oralekjquence; or the art of communis 
seating, by the imnredisite action of the vocal and ex- 
pressil^ organs, Xt^ popular or select assemblies, the 
dictates of our reason, or our will, and the workings 
<rf our passions, our feelings and our imaginations. 

Oratory^ therefore, includes the idea of eloqitence: 
for no man can be an orator who has not an afluenoe 
6f thought and' lafiguag^. But elbqtienee does not 
necessarily tntiude the idea of oratory ; sinee a man 
may bench in all the istores of language and thought, 
without possessing the advantages of a ^racefuband 
impressive delivery. 
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SECTION IV, 

iOf Ehcution.* 

Elocution IS the art, or the act of so delivering our 
4>wn thoughts and scji^timents, or the thoughts and 
sentiments of others, 4s not only to convey to those 
around us (with precision, force, and harmony,) the 
full purport and meaning of the words and sentences 
in whicn these thoughts are clothed ; but also to ex- 
cite and impress upon their minds, the feelings^ the 
imaginations and tjie passions by which those thoughts 
are dictated., or with which they should naturally be 
accompanied* 

£locutionj therefore, In its more ample and liberal 
signification, is not confined to the mere exercise of 
the organs of jspeedi. It embi>aces -the .whole theory 
^nd practice of the es^terior demonstration iof the in« 
ward workings of the mind. 

To concentrate what has been said by an allegorical 
recapitMlatiou — ^Eloquence may be considered as the 
soul, or animating principle of discourse ; and is de- 
pendent on intellectual ^energy and intellectual attain- 
ments. Elocution is the embodying form, or reprcr 
sentative power ; dependent on exterior accomplish- 
lirents, and on the cultiyation of the organs. Oratory 
is the complicated and v\t^ existence resulting from 
tiie perfect harmony and combination of Sloquence 
and Elocution^* 

The vital existence, however, in its full perfection, 
14 one of the choicest rarities of nature. The high 
and splendid accomplishments of oratory (evai in the 
i^ost favoured age, and the most favoured countries) 
have been attained by few : and many are the ages, 
and many are the countries, in which those accom- 

{ilishments have never once appeared. Generations 
lave succeeded to generations, and centuries have roU 
Jed after centuries, during which the intellectual des- 
pfX, liQS not exhibited even one solitary specimen of the 
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ttSLtelf growth and flourishing^expansion of oratorical 
genius. 

The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly, inr 
part, to be accounted for, fro9i the difficulty of the at** 
tainment^ The palm of oratorical perfection ia only 
to be graaped^it is, m reality^ only to be desired'^hy 
aspiring souls, and intellects of unusual energy. It 
requires a persevering toil whith few would be con-' 
tented to^encounter i—^ decisive intrepidity of char- 
acter,' and an untameableness of mental ambition^ 
which very, very few can be expected to possess. It 
requires, also, conspicuous opportunities for cultiva-- 
tipn and display,— to which few can have the fortune 
to be born ; and which fewer still will have the bardie 
hood to endeavour to create. 
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SECTION V. 

Faults of Conversatiom 



ISvery one endeavours to make himself as agreea-' 
ble to society as he can ; but it often happens, that thoso 
who most aim at shining in conversation overshoot 
Aeir mark.' We should try to ki^ep up conversation 
likeabaU'^bandiedto-and fro from one to the other, 
r^ather than seize it .all to ourselves, -and drive it be^ 
fore us likr a foot-ball. 

We should likewise be cautious to-adapt the master 
€ff our discourse to our company ; and not talk Greek 
before Ladies, or of the last new &shion to a meeting 
of country justices. 

But nothing thr-ows a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than peculiarities ; easily acquired 
But not conquered or discarded without extreme dif- 
ficulty. Those who accompany every word with a 
peculiar grimace or gesture ; who assent with a shrugs 
contradict with a twisting of the neck, are angry with 
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41 wry mouth, and pleased in a caper; or minuet step, 
may be considered as speaking harlequins. With 
these we condemn the ailected tnbe of mimics, wha 
are continually taking off the peculiar tone of voice op 
gesture of their acquaintance ; though they are gener-t 
ally such wretched imitators, tha,t like 'bad painters,, 
they arc frequently forced to write the name under 
the pictuire before we can discover any likeness. 

It is unnecessary to point out all the pests of con-<. 
yeisation, or to dwell on the sensibles^ who pro* 
tiounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, and 
speak in sentences ; the wonderers^ who are always^ 
wondering ^hat o'clock it is, or wondering whether 
it will rain or no, or wondering when the moon chan- 
ges ; the phraseologists, who explain a thing, by alt 
that and f other j lastly, the silent persons, who seem 
afraid of opening their mouths lest they should catcH, 
cold, and literally observe the precept of the gos-pt 
pel, letting their conversation be only, yea, yea^ 
and nay, nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation,, 
is one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We 
should therefore endeavor to turn this particular ta- 
lent to our advantage, and consider the organs of" 
speech as the instruments of understanding ; we 
should be very careful not to use them as the wea- 
pons of vice, or tools of folly, and do our utmost ta 
unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, M^ich tend 
to lessen the value of such an inestimable prerogative.. 
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SECTION VL 

On Satirical Wit. 

—Trust me, this unwaiy pleasantry of thine wilt- 
sooner or later bring thee int6 scrapes and difficulties, 
which no after wit can extricate thee out of. In these 
sallies, too oft I see, it happens, that the person laughs 
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t^9ti cohsiders himself in the light of a person inja-' 
red) with all the rights of such a situation belonging 
to him ; and when thou viewest him in that light too, 
and reckonest upon his friends, his family, his kind- 
red and allies, and musterest up with them the many 
^recruits which will list under him from a sense' of 
common danger ; 'tis no extravagant arithmetic to 
say, that for every ten jokes, thou hast got a hundred 
enemies; and, -till thou hast gone on, and -^raised a 
swarm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung 
to death by them^ thou wilt nevfer be convinced it is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I e&teem, that 
there is the least spur froiti spleen or malevolence of 
intent in these sallies. ' I believe and know them to 
be truly honest and sportive ; but consider, that fools 
cannot distinguish this, and knaves will not ; and 
thou knowest not what it is, either to provoke the one 
or make merry with the other; whenever they asso*' 
*fciate for mutual defence, depend upon it they will car- 
ry on the war in such a manner against thee, my dear 
friend, as to make thee heartily sick of it^ and of thy 
lifetoo.- 

Revenge from some baneful comer shall level a tale 
of dishonour at thee, which no innocence of heart or 
integrity of conduct shall set fight. • The fortunes of 
thy house shall totter— thy character, which led the 
way to them, shall bleed on every side of it—- thy 
faith questioned — thy. works beliei-^';hy wit forgot* 
ten— thy learning trampled on. To wind up the last 
scene of thy tragedy. Cruelty and Cowardicp, twin 
ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, shall 
strike together at all thy infirmities and mistakes : 
the best of us my friend, lie open there, and trust 
me— *when to gratify a private appetite, it is once re- 
solved upon, diat an innocent and a helpless creature 
shall be sacrificed, it is an easy matter to pick up 
sticks enough from any thicket where it has strayedj ^ 
to make a fire to offer it up with» 
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SECTION VIL 

Of Spece^sfiil Speaking. 

It is only necessary, in fact, for the orator to keep 
<5ne man in viefT aDflMst th»* mtrttifettde that surrounda^ 
him ; and, excepting those enumerations which re- 
quire some variety In ordertopaintthe passions, con- 
ditions, and characters, he ought merely^ whilst com- 
posing, to address himself to that 6ne man whose 
mistalkes he laments, and whose foibles he discovers^, 
^rhis man is, lo hitn, as the gemc^ of Socrates, sfan-^ 
ding continually at his side, and by turns, interroga- 
ting him, or answering ;his questtons* This is he 
whom the orator ought never to lose sigh^ of in wri^ 
ting, tilt he obtain a conquest over his prepossessioim., 
^Hie ai^[iKnents whitli will be sufficiently persuasive 
to overcome his opposition^ will equally controul a- 
large assembly. 

The orator will derive still farther advanti^^ from> 
ia numerous concourse oS people, where all Ae im- 
pressions made at the time will convey the finest 
trhimphs of the art» by fbrming a species of action 
.and redaction between the miditory and the speaker*. 
Ht is in tfab s€Hise that Cicero is right in saying^. 
^^ That no man can be eloquent without a mukitmS^ 
to hear him." The auditor rame to hear a discourse t 
^*-«4h0 orator attacks him ; accuses him t makes hiuv 
abashed $ addresses him, at one time as his confident, 
at another as his mediator, or his judge* See witfr 
what address he unveils his most concealed passions ;: 
^th what pentitriKion he shews him his most inti* 
matte thoiig^ts ; with what energy he anntt&ilates hisi 
best fraitfed >excwes !^-^The culprit repents. Pro-; 
tesiM attentrcm, consternation, confusion, remorse^ 
^ali announce th«c«be orator has penetrated, in his re- 
tired meditations, into the recesses of ^ the heart. 
'I'h^^i pmvided no ill-timed sally of wit follow,' to 
^blun^ the i^trokes of Christian eloquence^ there may 
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he in the church two ^oassudd auditors, yet there wiB) 
be but one thoughtr but one optnion > and all those 
individuals united, form that ideal man whom the or-- 
alor had in view while compoemg his discourse^ 
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TheOratur sh&tdd&udf fOmelf. 

But, )rou may ask, where i»this ideal man^ comir 
posed of scr many different ti*ait3, to be found, imi* 
less we describe some chimerical bemg ? Where shalt 
we find a phantom like this, singular but not outr^v 
in which every intlividaal-may rec<^ise himself^ al* 
llioiigh it resembk not any one I Whei% diall we 
find him ?-^Iii your own heart* "O ftea* retire therew 
Survey all its recesses,. There^ you. will trace both^ 
the pleas for those passions which. you wilL have to* 
combat, and the source of those fiilse reasonings^ 
iKrhieh you mttst point ouC To be eloquent, we must 
enter witlrin ourselves- The first pmductionsof » 
young orator are genersdHy too £ar fetdkedb Bis miad,. 
always on- the stretch, is making coatiniaal eflbrtt,. 
without his ever vei^:uring to commit himself to the* 
simplicity of nature, unul es^rifSndi teach Miosv. 
that to arrive at the sublime, it is, in^ fact, less aee4s#^ 
sary to-elevate his knagthiaitm, than tabe deeply im- 
/pressed with his subfe«t» 

If you. fa»ve studied the sacred bookit ; if you have- 
ebserved men tf if you have attended iso. writers^ €m> 
i&iorak, who serve you Instead of historiaos p if yoa 
have become familiar wkh ^ lm^gusge€f'X>]sators:;^ 
make trial of yO«ireloqiieiice upooyciuraetf^^fisMie,, 
-so to speak, the auditor 'of youp^owas discourses t and 
thus, by amicipaling*the' eiie«i whish th^y ou^io 
^produce, you will eas% dblineaie irUa characters ; 
yon wHl pereetve, thatf acvtsiilhstanding'the diadtfs 
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of diffei'ence which distinguish theth, all men Eeaf** 
an interior resemblance to one another, ^and that their 
vices have a uniformity) because they always proceed 
either from weakness or interest, in a- word, your 
descriptions will not be indeterminate : and the more 
thoroughly you shall have examined what passes with* - 
in your own breast, with mpre ability will you-^nv- 
&ld the hearts of others. 



SECTION IX. 

Wit injures $loquence* 

'To all those rules which art furnishes for cotiduc^* 
ting the plan of a dbcourse, we proceed to subjoiii - 
a general rule, from which ^orators, and especially 
Christian orators, . ought never to swerve. 

When such begin their career^ the zeal for the sal*- ' 
vation of &oul9 which animates them, doth not ren^' 
der them always unmiiidful of the g^ory which folr> 
lows great success. A blind desire to shine and to ' 
please, is often at 'tKe expence of that substantial ho^ 
nour which might be obtained^ were they to give 
themselves up to the pure emotions of piety, which ' 
so well agree with the sensibility, necessary to elo- " 
quence. 

It is, unquestioilably, -to be wished, that he who ' 
devotes himself to the arduous labour which preach^ 
ing requires, should be wholly anibitious to render 
himself useful to the cause of religion.^ To. such, re^- 
putation can never be a suflicient recomp$snce. But - 
if motives so pure have not sufficient sway in your 
breast, calculate^ at least, the advantages of self-love, « 
and you may perceivt how inseparably connected these 
are with the succe3S<of your ministry. 
' I^ it on your own account that you preach ? Is it ^ 
for ]itou4hat .religion ai»einbles her notaries in a t^m^ 
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4>Ie i You ought never to indulge so presumptuous a 
thought. However, I only consider you as an orator* 
Tell me then, what is this you call Eloquence ? Is 
it the wretched trade of imitating that criminal, men- 
tioned by a poet in his satires, who ^^ balanced his 
crimes before his Judges with antithesis V^ Is it the 

{merile secret of forming jejune quibbles ? of round* 
ng periods ? of tormenting one*s self by tedioi^ 
Studies, tn order to reduce sacred instruction into a 
vain amustement ? Is this, then, the idea which you 
iiave conceivedjof that divine art which disdains fri* 
volous omattients, wluch sways the most numerous 
assemblies^ and which bestows on a single man the 
most personal and majestic df all sovereignties I Axt 
you in quest of glory ?-^You fly from it. Wit alone 
is never sublime ; and it is only by the vehemence 
of the passions that you can become eloquent^ 

Reckon up all the illustrious orators. Witt you 
find among them conceited, subtle, or epigrammatic 
writers ? No ; these immortal men confined their at- 
tempts to affect and persuade ; and their having been 
. always simple, is that which will always render them 
great.--JIow is this ? You wish to proceed in their 
footsteps, and you ^toop to the degrading pretensions, 
of a rhetorician ! And you appear in tbe form of x 
mendicant, soliciting commenaations from those very 
men who ought to tfcmble at your feet ! Recover from 
this ignominy/ Be eloquent by zeal, instead of be^^ 
ing a mere declaimer through vanity. And be assure 
ed, that the most certain method of preaching well 
(or yourself, is to preach usefuUiy to others. 



SECTION X 

Of the Production of Idea^* 

It is this continual propagation of gre^t ideas, by 
which they are mutually ealivened ; it is this .art of 
k^essa^Dtly- advancing in composifion^ th^t (Ives 



strength to- eloquence, rapidity to dia€6urBe^« anddtBc^ 
whole interest of dialogue to^ an uninterrupted suc« 
cession of ideas, which, were they disjointed, would 
produce no effects, but languish and die.-^-The pro* 
gression which imparts increasing strength to each 
period, is the natural representation of diose trans^ 
ports of soul which should enliven throughout the 
aHnpo^iti(H)s of the orator. Hence it followsyv that 
an eloquent writer can only be. formed by afertilit^j! 
and va&tness of thought* 

Detached phrases, superfluous paasagefir^ wiu>^ 
Gomparisons, unprofitable definitions, the affectation 
of shining or surprising, at eve^ word, the extravar 
gance of genius,' these do not enrich, but rather im^ 
poverish a writer, as often as they interrupt his pro* 
gress. 

Let, then, the orator avoid, as most dangerous 
rocks, those ensnaring sallies, which would dimin* 
ish' the impetuosity of his ardour* Without pity on 
his productions, and- without ever regretting the ap» 
parent sacrifices which it will cost him, let him, ^B 
he proceeds, retrench this heap of flourishes, which . 
stifles his eloquence, instead of embellishing it ; and 
which hurries him on forcibly, rather than -gracefully,., 
towards his main design. 

If the hearer find himself continually where he 
was, if he discover the enlargement, the return of 
the same ideas, or^the playing upon words, he is na 
more transported with^he admiration of a vehement 
orator ; it is a florid deplaimer, whom he hears^ with- 
oat effect. . He does not even hear him long.- He aU 
so, like the orator, makes idle reflections on every 
word. He is^ontinually losing sight: of the thread/ 
of the discourse, amidst those digressions of the rhe- 
torician, who is aiming to shine while his subject Ian-- 
gui^fs. At length, tired with this redundancy of: 
words, he feels his exhausted attention 'ready to ex- 
pire with every breath. 

Mistaken man of genius ! wert thou acquainted '- 
with the true method of attaining eloquence, instead of- 
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disgusting thy hearer vrhh diy insipid amithesis, his 
attention would not be at liberty^o be diverted. He 
would partake of your emotions. He would become 
all that you mean to describe. He would imagine 
that he himself could discover the plain and strilring 
argiHnents whieh you laid before him, and, in some 
measure,, compose your discourse along with you. 
His satisfaction would be at its height, as would be 
your glory* And you would find, diat it is the de** 
light of him who hears, which always ensures the 
triumph of 4iim who i^ieaks. 

• **A good judge of the art of Oratory,^ saysCke- 
r©, '*^. need not hear an Orator in order to judge of 
his merits-— He passes on — ^He observes the judges 
conversing togcriier— *r©6tless on their seats^^fre* 
quently enquiring in the middle of a pleading, whe*** 
titer it be not time to close the trial, and break up 
the^cottrt* This is enough for him. He perceives 
at once that the cause is not pleaded by a man of elo- 
quence, who can command every mind, as a musician 
can produce harmonious strains by touchingthe strings 
.0f his instrument. 

" But if he perceive, as he passes on, the same 
judges attentive^— their "heads erect— ^their looks en- 
gaged, and apparently struck with admiration of the 
^eaker, as a bird Js charmed with the sweet sounds 
odT music ; if, above all) he discover them (or * the 
court,' or ' the audience*) most passionately affected 
by pity, by hatred, or by any strong emotion of the 
heart ; if, I say, as he passes on, he perceive these 
effects, though he hear not a word of the Oration, he 
immediately concludes, that a real Orator is in this 
assembly, and that the work of eloquence proceeds, 
or rather is already accomplished." 
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SECTION XI. 

■ > 

f ' Qratvrtf. 

OftATORT is die art of speaking gracefully upon a* 
ny subject, wiliiaviewto instruct, peasuade and please. 
The scope of this art ist ^ support truth and vir^e, 
to otantain the rights waA libo-ties of mankind, to al- 
leviate the noiseries and distresses of life, or to de-- 
fend the innocent, and acctisethe guilty«-«The mas^ 
ters of rhetwie among the Greeks and'fiomanSf have 
considered an oration as oonsisttng of three^ or four 
parts, csdied the exordium^ or mere begiimi^g ; the 
narration and confirmathn^ extending from thence to 
the peroration^ or recapitulation aikt conclusion of 
what has been said. Now, as these parts of an Ora^ 
tion differ widely in nature from each other, so they 
requii« a difference of style* A discourse may open 
variety of ways, bespeaking the favour and attentioB: 
of the audience, as by an address to those who preside 
in chief ;-— with an apology ;— with setting forth the 
design of the point in debate ,•*— or with any other form 
arising from the speaker's consideration of his own 
situation, or the person of his hearers,— -But, front 
whatever occasion the exordium may take its rise, in 
general it should be short, plain, and modest.'-^Swell'- 
ing introductions to pi^n subjects are ridiculous, and 
to great actions uittietessaryi because they sufficiently 
show and magnify themselves ;— not but, on some 
occasions, it may be proper to begin with spirit and 
fire. Examples of this kind are found in Cicero.—— 
The language too must be plant, simple, and concise 
in the narration, which is the part f^r stating the sub- 
ject, and setting forth its consideration utider one or 
mor^ propositions ; the fewer and clearer the better : 
Neither must the speaker rise much in tjhe confirma^ 
tion, where he is to prove the point under considera- 
ticwi, by proper illustrations, apt, short, and plain 
examples; by expressive similitudes, cogent argu* 
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Oiists, and just observations, backed and supported 
by authorities divine and human* Here the speaker 
must make his way to the judgment and conviction 
of his audience, by words and matter weighty- yid 
significant; in sentences grave and unaffected ; in 
short, rather by strong good settsein ftonilisir language, 
than by trifling obsepvatioas in hard words and studied 
op)aments.**^The subject being opened, explained,- 
and eoQ&rmed, in the three first parts ; that is tO'Say^, 
^fee^ speaker, having gained the attention and judg*- 
mentiof his audience, must proceed in the peroration 
to complete his conquests over the passions, such vt% 
imagination, admiration, surprise, hope, joy, love, 
fear, grief, anger»*"-*— fTo these some* application may 
fae^maide intth&exordmm ; but now the court must be 
paid wholly to ld9iem.f in managing which is required 
no sDftall skill and address. Now, therefore, the 
qMiaker must begin to exert himself.— --Here it is that 
a fine genius may display itself in the use of amplifi- 
cation, enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and ev- 
ery ornament that can render a discourse entertaining, 
winning, striking, and enforcing.— Thus the orator 
Buiy gain the ascendant over his audience ;--^can turn 
the current of their minds his own way, either like the 
rapid. Severn with uplifted head, rushing on impetu- 
ous, or like the smooth gliding Thames, gently rising 
by almost imperceptible advances. 



SECTION XIL 

Remarks on Reading* 



RxADiKG is the food of the min(I ; it forms taste, 
\ enriches knowledge, and refines reason. Thergay, 
the g^ddy, the frivolous, read without expaaision of 
soul, or improvement of their mental powers. They, 
read without choice, without system, and with heed* 
less precipitjition* The impressicms and the objects 
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fucceed eaeh. other xvith 9uch rapidity, that t^e lElnCt 
18 effaced by the foUpwing, aiid all are jumbled to- 
gether in the mempry \ so that^ after much reading, 
the^enl allude. to haAreonly acquired j;he equivocal 
talent of disgusting a 30iiiid mind with embiyo ideas^ 
lost in a luxuriancy of words. 

Toung men are, in gejieralycouncelltd to read much. 
. Jf they adhere to this advic? ; if they devour every 
book .that falls in their way, as is usually the cafe, e- 
ven with those that have the best intentions, they over* 
shoot the mark, and. their purpose is disappointed* 
Amusement only will become their arm* They will 
give up Tillotson, Black^tone, Addison, Steele, Cqq- 
greve, &c. for a novel, that is, for reading, of a nature 
the most dangerous to the undecided ta&te of arasr 
mind* I am w^ awar* that .there are some few: of 
these ephemeral productions that may be run ovear 
with a sort of advai^ta^e, but this .must not be during 
the period allotted you for laying the foundations of 
manly eloquence. 

A young man may read Don Quixote twenty times 
over, before he perceives the acuteness of the author, 
or feels the moral aim of the work. It will appear tQ 
him a tissue of extraordinary events only, andexcen- 
tricities of a wild imagination. You well know, that 
iq romances, or even novels, things are generally 
pushed to the extreme. , If they.treat.of virtue, it lo- 
ses its name, and becpmes heroism or fantastic virtue. 
They always address t-hemselves to fancy, and lead 
her a chace after ideal happiness, which nothing but 
cool reason, in a more ady^nced period of life, can 
put a stop to. 

For the present, therefore, leave every work of this 
nature, even the best, and peruse none but such as 
5^re recommended to you for tr.ujth, solidity, and ele- 

|;ance^ .... 

To guard you against this intemperance of reading, 
I mU3t asisure you, that the number of books on which 
yx).u should form your taste, is by no meani considera- 
Jjl^e, Let yoyr friends see master-pieces in your hand$' 
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jSttacK yourselves, at first, to their thoughts, and ac^ 
quir6, by every exertion of assiduity, that harmony 
of style, which "wins' the soul-by charming the ear 5 
those felicities of expression, that riifes cannot r^cK 
to ; and that combination of sounds, by the means of 
-which' you will paint^and impress your ideas; 
* Be not precipitate ; cal! yourself often to account fox* 
ipehat you havt read. F would counsel you, at first,* 
t6 take down the heads in writing. You will soon' 
find yourself able to remember them without this as* 
sisttince ; and, besides, you will imperceptibly make 
yourself tnaster of the art of analysis, which Is the sa* 
rest and shortest road to' instruction. 






Of ^Method in^Spcakin^: 

Method is the art of ranking every thing in the 
piace that suits it ; in fact, I might boldly tell you at 
once, that method is nothing but good taste ; I do not 
miean that good taste which pYt)duces the graces of a 
discourse, but that oiher species of taste, which re- 
gulates the order-in which the different partSr; the rea- 
sons, the proofs, and - all the means of persiftision,^ 
should be displayed, for the purpose of producing the 
greater effect : iris not the taste that colours, but it 
iff that which draws, which sketches the forxns, and 
groups them ; in short, 1 mean the taste that creates 
the beauty of reason, and not that of fancy ; the 
beauty of plenitade, not that of a single member. It 
disposes the springs that you^are to put in motion for 
the purpose of pleasing, instructing, and persuading^ • 
Before you cast about for the order in which you are 
to offer your thoughts, you must already have precon- 
ceived a general oudine of your subject : the next * 
ptrocess is, in .that outline, to mark the place of y0ut*" 
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principalidea^; your subject will then, become ^ir-^ 
cumscribed, and you will see its extent. 

This plan will be your ground-work >; it will 3UPr 
po^.}^jL]« direct you, reguUtp the .moyeinents oi 
your mind, and subnait theiutot^e lawj^of m^t^od*. 
^Vithout it, the best speaker will go astray, his. pro- 
gress will be unguided, and the irregular beauties of 
his speech will be at the mercy of hazard. How 
brilliant soever the colojurs he employs may be^ the 
disposition of the picture will ruin the whole effect ;. 
aad the speaker naay be admired, but his genius will 
jnostcertainly be suspected, 

"Why are the works of Nature so perfect I says Buf-^ 
fan ; it is because every work is a whole, or has itS- 
full plenitude ; it is because she never deviates froim 
one eternal plan. She prepares in silence the seeds 
oA all her productions : in Qne bold stroke alonei she 
Jiits off the primitive fprni of every living being ; she 
unfolds and bestows. perfection on it by a perpetual 
motion, and in a prescribed time. The human mind, 
cannot create, it can produce nothing until it has been., 
fertilized by experience and meditation i its UQtioni^ib 
are the seeds of its productions ; but if it imitates 
the progress and labour of Nature ; if it 4ri&e on the 
wings of contemplation, to the most sublime truths i; 
if it connect them, link them,, and form them into 
one grand whole by the powers of reflection ; it will, 
raise a monument of i^me on an immortal foundation. 

It is for want of a plan, and. for jgipt Jiaving allowed 
reflection to dwell long enough on his subject, that a. 
man of abilities finds hin^sf If ^mbfirrassed, and knows . 
not where or how to begin. He at once perceives a 
vast number of ideas ; as he has made no compari- 
son betwixt them, nor established any subordination 
ajn?o»^^ them, there is .nothing that determinps^ him to . 
give tjie preference to one n^ore thai^ to.thf other j. he, 
therefore, stands a victim of his own perplexity.. 
Bat when he shall have laid down a> plan to. himself :. 
when once he shall have g^^thered together, and put. 
in order,^ cTery idea essential to his sub^ct^.thiew^a^ 
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tdll have arrived at the point of maturity i he will 
be eager to give ittinh; thought will succeed thought^ 
with ease aA^ pleasure to hin^self; his style= will te 
natural and lucid; the delight he feels will b^get 
a warmth, which will glow through all his periods^, 
and give life to every expression ; his animation will 
increase ; the tones of his voice will swell ; every ob- 
j^t will become prominent s an^ sentiment, in uni- 
son with perspicuity, will render the-discourse both 
interesting and luminous; 

Weigh your own feelings, examine the emotions 
of others, endeavour to discover, in every occur- , 
rence of life, the spring of human passions, study to 
imitate nature, and with the genius and judgment you 
are blessed with, you cannot but succeed as a great 
speaker. • • 

One word more; and I quit the subject : aceilstora ^ 
yourself^ even in- your common conversation, to link 
ydur thoughts to one another 5 utter none without a 
momentary examination, "if hether it is sound and fit 
or not : justness a»d precision will glid^ from your 
conversation into • your first • little essays, and from • 
these into greater ; and when, at last, nature shall 
have attained its maturity, and occasion touches the 
spring of genius, all the powers of your mind will 
barst into harmonious motion. ' 



SECTION XiV. 

Ancient Ehquence. \ 

iT^nriU hot/I think,«be pretended*, that iAy of tmt 
preachers have often occasion t6 address more saga- 
cious, learned, or polite assemblies, than those' 
which were composed of the Rdman senate, or the 
Athenian people^ in their most enlightened times; 
Bttt it i» weU known what great stress- theinost eele- 

M 2^ 
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brated orators of those times laid on actioni How tH^- 
ceeding imperfeet they reckoned eloquence without it, 
and what wonders they performed with its assistance, 
per|prmed upon the greatest, firmest, most sensible, 
and most elegant spirits the world ever saw : it were 
easy to throw together a number of common-place 
quotations, in support, or illustration of this» and. 
almost every other remark thatc?m be made upon the 
present subject. 

But as that would lead u& beyond the intelM»qii of 
this plaper, we need only recollect here one sitnple 
fact, wnich every body hath heard of, that whereas^ < 
Derhosthenes himself did not-suceaed in his first at- 
tempts, through his having neglected to study action, 
he afterwards arrived at such a pitch in that faculty^ 
that when the people of Rhodes expressed in high- 
terms their admiration of his famous, oration for Cte- 
siphon, upon hearing it read with a very sweet and 
strong voice by -Eschines, whose banishment it 'had 
procured, that great and candid judge said to them, 
'' How wottld you have been affected, had you seen- 
him speak it ! For he that only hears Demosthenes 
loses much the better part of the oration."— 'What an 
honourable testimony this, from a vanquished adver- 
sary, and such an adversary ! What a noble idea doth.' 
it give of that wonderful orator's action !^ I grasp it 
%v ith ardour ; I transport myxself in imagination to- 
old Athens. I naingle with the popular assembly, I. 
behold the lightening, Ilisten to the thunder of De- 
mosthenes, t feel my blood thrilled, I see the audi-^ 
tory tost and shaken like some deep forest by a itiighty 
storm. I am filled with wonder at such. marvellous 
effects. I am hurried almost out of myself. In a 
little while, I endeavour to be more recollected.. 
Then I consider the orator's address. I find .the 
whole inexpressible. But nothing strikes me more 
than his action. I perceive the vmous passions he- 
would inspire rising, in him by turns, and working' 
from the depth of bis frame. Now he glows with 
^he^ love of the public ; now he flames with indigna-^ 
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ttbn at its enemies ; then he swells with disdain of 
Us false, indolent, or interested friends^ ; anon he 
melts with grief for its ntisfortunes ; and now he 
turns pale ^itb fear of yet greater ones. Every fea- 
ture, nerve^ and circumstance about him, is intensely 
animated: each almost seems as if it* would speaks. 
I discern his inmost sonl, I see it as only clad in 
some thin transffjOi&nt Tehicle. It is all on fire. I> 
wonder no -longer at the effects of such eloquence : Ji 
cmfy ^wonder at their cduse*. 
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SECTION XV. 

« 

Women PvHsh ami Improve Society i 

AMOlirG the innumerable ties by which mankind are 
dlrawn and held together, may be fairly reckoned that 
love of praise, whieh perhaps? is the earliest passion 
«f humrfn beings. It is wonderful how soon chil- 
dren begin to look out for notice, and for consequence.^ 
To attract mutual regards by mutual services^ is one 
chief aim, and one important operation, pf a princi- 
ple, t^^hkb I should be sorry to think that Vny of you 
had outlived. No soonerdo the social affections un- 
fold themselves, than youth appear ambitious to de- 
serve the approbation o^f those around them. Their 
dfesires of this kind are more lively, as their disposi- 
tions are more ingenious. Of those boys who disco- 
ver the greatest ardour to obtain, by their capacity,, 
their spirit, or their generosity, the esteem of their 
companions, it may be commonly observed, that they 
shoot up into the most valuable characters. 

Eagerness for the admiration of school fellows and' 
others, without distinction of sexes, is felt at first : 
but when, iit process of time, the bosom becomes 
sensible to that distinction, it begins to beat with a 
peculiar^anxlety to please the female part of your ac- 
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quaintance. The smiles, the applause, the attach"^ - 
ment of Young Women, yoanow consider as confer- 
ring felicity of a more interesting nature ; and to se-* 
cure such happiness, is from henceforth an object 
that incites and influences you on a thousand occa- 
sions* By an increasing susceptibility to the attrac- 
tions of the softer sex, you are carried more and 
more into their company ; and th^e, my brothers,- 
your hearts and manners, your tastes and pursuits, re- 
ceive very often a direction that remains ever afteri 
and that will probably decide your destiny through 
the whole of your existence.— -I- am aware, indeed* - 
that to underate their importance, and cultivate their 
commerce only as subservient to convenience, amuse- - 
ment, or voluptuousness, is common among the ig- 
norant, the petulant, and the profligate of our sex : - 
but, happy as I have been in> the conversation of ma- 
ny worthy and accomplished persons of the other, t & 
would willingly, if possible^ prevent your ad^tin^g a ^ 
system alike ungenerous and false. - 

It is certain, that savages, and those who are but 
little removed from their condition, have seldom be- 
haved to women with much respect or tenderness. On 
the other hand, it is known, that in civilized nations 
they have ever been objects of both ; that, in tho 
most Jheroic states of antiquity, their judgment was • 
often honoured as the standard, 'and their ^uflFrages • 
often sought as the reward of merit : and though ia « 
those states the allurement of feminine softness was ^ 
perhaps not always sufficiently understood^ owing pro-r 
bably to that passion for public interests, and exten- - 
sive famcj which seems ta^have overpowered all o- 
tber- emotions ; it -must yet be acknowledged, that 
the Ladies of ancient days ifrequ^ntly possessed a 
wonderful influence in what concerned the political 
welfare*^ and private affections, of the people towhom 
they belonged.^ 

But say, my friends, does it not reflect some lus^ - 
tre on the fair sex, that their talents and virtues have 
fitill been most revered in periods of the greatest re^ 

s 
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aewn J And tell me, I beseech yoU| what age or 
country, distinguished ih the annals of fame, has not 
vlfeceived a part of that distinction from the numbers 
qf women, whom it produced conspicuous for their 
virtues and their talents ? Look at this, in which you 
live, does it not derive % very considerable share. of 
its reputation from the female pens that eminently a- 
dorn it ? Look into the history of the world at large : 
do not you find, that the female sex have, in a variety 
of ways, contributed largely to many of its most im-*^ 
portant events ? Look into the great machine of so- 
ciety, as it moves before you : do not you perceive, 
that they are still among its principal springs ? Do 
not their characters and manners deeply affect the pas- 
sions of men, the interests of education, and those 
domestic scenes, where so much of life is past^ and' 
with which its happiness or mbery is so intimately- 
bleiidcd.? Consult your own experience, and confess,, 
whether you are not touched by almost every thing 
they do, or say, or look ; confess, whether their very 
foibles and follies do not often interest^ and sometimes 
please you ^ 

. There cannot, I am persuaded, be many worse- 
symptoms of degeneracy, in an enlightened age, than 
a growing indifference about the regards of rep- 
utable women, and a fashionable propensity to lessen, 
the sex in general. Where this, is the case, the de- 
cencies of life, the softness of love, the sweets of 
friendship, the nameless tender charities that per- 
vade and unite the most virtuous form of cultivated « 
society, are not Ukely to be held in high estimation ; 
and when these fall into contempt, . what is there left. 
Jo polish, humaniz.e, or. delight mankind i. 
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SECTION XVI. 

FondnesM f9r Fashion injurious^ 

* As it is probable that most of you will, aftbr the^ 
confinement of the school, of the college, of an ap- 
prenticeship, or of whatever other -earijr study, pasr 
much of your time in the company of women, it deep-' 
ly imports you to consider, with what sort of women; 
you should associate. The infinite mischiefs attend- 
ant on communication with those miserable females, 
who have forfeited their honor, I will not attei^pt to 
relate* At present I will take it for granted, that the 
sons of Reason should converse only widi the daugh- 
ters of Virtue. 

Of these last, the number is greater than niany of 
you have been told ; much greater than bad men, who- 
judge from bad samples, will ever be persuaded to be- 
lieve ; and even greater than would be readily ex- 
pected by the candid and virtuous themselves, were 
they to take theif estimate from the general appear- 
ance of women in public life, instead of those private 
scenes .where show and noise are excluded, JW^here the* 
flutter of fashion is forgotten in the silent discharge 
of domestic duties; and where females of reaF value 
are more solicitous to be amiable and accomplished/ 
than alluring and admired. 

Little, indeed,' do those women consult either their 
own interest, or the reputation of their sex, who enter 
eagerly into the bustle of 'the mode, obtrude themselves 
on the gaze of the glittering throng, and sacrifice the 
decent reserves, and intellectuftl attainments, by whichr 
men of sentiment and delicacy are most taken, to the 
passion for dress, and visiting, and splendor, and prat- 
ling, and cards, and assemblies, and masquerades 
without end. . 

The coxcombs of the^ age, may be caught by such . 
arts of display, as much as those can be who arg so - 
gfnecally captivated with themselves... They, ^na4> 
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doubt, will Be flattered with what they suppose to be 
an offering presented 9t their shrine, a price paid for 
their -admiration. But, depend upon it, niy sisters, 
those men who are fc^ned to be agreeable compan- 
ions, faithful friends, and .good husbands, will not be 
very forward. to chuse their associates and partners 
for life., from the flaunting train of vanity, or the insip- 
id circles of dissipationf Nor will it alwa}'s be very 
easy to conviqc^ them, that while the open theatre of 
the world exhibits so many trivial and insipid charac- 
{ersof the female sex, its more retired situations a» 
bound with women of discretion and significance. 

For my own share, I will confess* 4hat I. should n6t 
have thought so favourably in general eoncerning'the 
fair part of the creation, as. I now think,>had I formed 
my opinions on this ^i^^ject an, places of , gay resort j 
where simplicity, softness, a sedate carriage, andra- 
ticmal .conversation, .must usually give way to the- 
boasted.tene, and brilliant, but illusive figure of the 
society in vogue, which seems to me a composition of. 
frivolous.talk, fantastic manners, expensive outside, 
^lervile imitation of the .mode, incessant amusement, 
Xiuinous gaming, and eternal disguise. 

May I venture farther, and acknowledge my as- 
tonishment, when I have discovered that some sensi- 
ble and deserving women, who in the country de- 
lighted all that came near them, by a style and de- 
>portment perfectly reasonable and highly engaging*, 
•yet appeared so forgetful of themselves the moment 
^hey plunged into, the diversions and tumuhs of the 
town. Tlieir hea^s turned round in the whirl of a 
fashionable life; and their hearts which. went forth 
to their friends in the quiet of retreat, shrunk and 
vanished out of sight, in scenes where they appre- 
hended that sentiment, affection, confidence, would . 
probably be objects of derision. . So then, liadies, 
you could resign those sweetest pleasures of the soul, 
for the reputation of oppearing modish : "you could 
bury your better feelings, and relinquish for weeks 
and for months, your more respectable pursuits, to 
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mix familiarly and habitually with the herd of inUes. 
tior beings, that run mad after superficial amuse- 
ments; and the poorest objects of low^souled ambi- 
tion. 

' Do we mean, that you ought \o shut ypurselvcs 
tip from all the resorts of what is called Genteel Com- 
pany, which, to say the truth, is often but another 
name fbr well-dressed trifle rs ? We do not mean, we 
do not wish it. There are situations and connexions 
which would render it improper. To minds capable 
of reflection, the pageant, as it passes in review, may 
occasion many observations on the emptiness and 
perturbation of all but piety, worth, and heart-fek 
enjoyment. Nor is it altogether impossible, that a 
more correct appearance, a more composed acf dress, 
friendly hints dropped^ by aoicident, improving re- 
marks suggested by good sense, without the affecta- 
tdon of unseasonable gfravity, may sometimes leave 
useful impressions where they were least expected* 
"We only complain, that the friends of virtue should 
ever be so far entangled in the maze of modern im- 
pertinence, as to be afraid of living principally to 
themselves, to one another, and to the noblest pujrpo- 
«es of their being. 



SECTION XVIL 

Remarks on Preaching'. 



The Preacher, above all other public speakers, 
ought to labor to enrich and adorn, in the most mas- 
terly manner, his addresses to mankind ; his views 
being the most important. What great point has the 
player to gain ? Why, to draw an audience to the 
theatre. The pleader at the bar, if he lays before the 
judges and jury, the true state of the case, and gains 
the catise of his client, which may be an estate, or at 



ittpst Si lijfe, has accomplished his end« And of die 
speaker in a legislature, die very utmost that caa h9 
said, is that the good of his country may, in a great 
measure, depend upon hrs tongue. 

But the infinitely important object of preaching, is 
the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happiness in this world, and throughout the 
whole of their beings And here, if the preacher 
'possesses talents and industry, what a field of elo« 
^uence is open before him ! The universal and most 
important intetsests of mankind 1 far beyond those for 
which the thunder of Demosthenes rolled in Athens | 
far beyond those for which Cicero shook the senate- 
house of Rome. It is -for him to rouse his auditors 
to a valiant resistance of the most formidable slave-* 
ry, of the tyranny which is set up in a man^s own bo* 
som ; and to exhort his hearers to maintain the lib« 
^etly:, the life, and the hopes of the whole humao 
race for ever. 

Of what consetjuence is it then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to such perfection, that all may 
be drawQ to places of public instruction, and that 
those who attend may receive benefits' And if So 
important a part of preaching be delivery, how ne- 
cessary must be the study of delivery ! That delive- 
ry is one of the most important parts of piublic instruc- 
tion, is manifest from this, that very indifferent mat- 
ter well delivered, will make a xronsiderable impres- 
sion ; while bad utterance never fails to defeat the 
• whole effect of the noblest com{K)^ition ever produ* 

ced. 

While exorbitant appetite, and unruly passion 
'within, while evil solicitation, with alluring example 
without ; while these invite and ensnare the frail and 
thoughtless into guilt, shall Virtue and religion hold 
forth no charms to engage votaries ? Pleasure decjg 
herself out with rich attire^ Soft are her lookll^ am 
melting is the sweetness of her voice. And must re- 
ligion present herself with every disadvantage I Must 
she appear quite unadorned ? What chance can she 
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then have, in competition with an enemy so much 
better furnished with every necessary invitation and 
aUurement ? Alas ! our preachers do not address in- 
nocents in paradise ; but thoughdess and often habi^ 
tuated sinners Mere cold explaining will have but 
litde effect on such. Weak is the hold which reason 
has on most men. Few of men have able heads ; but 
all have hearts, and all hearts may be touched, if the 
speaker is master of his art* The business is not so 
much to open the understanding, as to warm the 
heart. There arc few, comparatively speaking, who 
do not inGxv their duty. To allure them to the doings 
of it, is the difficulty. This will never be effected 
by cold reasoning, either read or delivered in such a 
manner as tp disgust, or lull the audience asleep. 
Can it be supposed, that an audience is to be warmed 
to the love of virtue, by a cold though learned haraur 
gue, either ill read, or, what is worse, wretchedly 
delivered ? Can it be supposed, that a preacher will 
win the affections of his hearers, whilst he neglects 
all the natural means for working upon ihtir passions ? 
Will he kindle in them that burning zeal which suits 
the most important of all subjects, by talking to them 
with all the coolness of a stoic philosopher, of the 
terrors of the Lord, of the worm that never dies> 
and the fire that is not quenched, and of future glo- 
ry, honour, and immortality, of everlasting king- 
doms and heavenly thrones ? 

Did preachers labour to acquire a masterly delive- 
ry, places of public instruction would be crouded, as 
well as places of public diversion. Rakes and infi- 
dels, merely to show their taste, would frequent them. 
Could all frequent the^i, and none profit ? It is not 
£upposable, but some who came to scoffs might r^- 
main to pray* That such a manner might be acquir- 
ed, there is no reason to doubt, if preachers were 
dhly^to bestow due pains to obtain it. What time 
and labour is requisite to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of the Latin language \ Were only onc" 
half of these spent upon the art of delivery, vhat an 
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astonishing degree of improvement would take place 
m all kinds of public speaking ! What infinite advan- 
tage would accrue to pulpit oratory ! Let us only re* 
fleet for a moment, upon the time necessary to ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of any of the meehan*' 
real arts. A tayfor, a shoemaker, or a blacksmitby 
must be under a master five, generally seven yeafs^ 
Before he is capable of setting up for himself. Are 
these art-s- n»ore difficult to attain, than the art of o- 
ratory ? And yet, the preacher goes into the pulpit 
at once, withoat having had one lesson, or article of 
instruction in this part of his art, towards gaining the 
end of preaching. What could be*imagined more e- 
legant, if entertainment alone were sought ; what 
more useful, if the good of mankind were the ob- 
ject, than the sacred function of preaching, properly 
jerformed* Wefe the most interesting of all sub- 
jects delivered to listening crowds, with that dig-nitu 
which becomes a teacher of divine truth, and with 
that energy y which would show that the preacher 
spoke from his own heart, and meant to speak to the 
hearts of his hearers, what effects might not follow i 
It has been observed, *^ that mankind are not wood 
or stone ; that they are undoubtedly capable of being 
roused and startled ; that they may be drawn and al- 
lured. The voice of an able preacher, thimdering 
iMit the divine threatensngs against vice, would be in 
the ear of the offender, as if he heard the sound of 
the last trumpet summoning the dead to judgment. 
And the gentle call of mercy, encouraging the terri- 
fied and almost despairing penitent, to look up to his 
offisnded heavenfy Father, would seem as the song 
of angel9^ A whole multitude might be lifted to the 
skies*. The- world of spirits might be opened to the 
eyes of their minds. The terrors of that punishment 
which awaits vice; the glories of that state to which^ 
through divine favour, the pious will be raised, might 
be, by a powerful preacher, rendered present to thc4» 
understandings, with such conviction, as would make 
indelible imprensions upon their hearts, and work a. 
substantial reform in their lives J^ 



CHAP. IT. 

DESCRIPTIVS PISCES.. 



SECTION I. 

Remarkablei Faults of bad Speakers.. 

LuDovicua CresolUus, a Jesait of Brittany, wh#^ 
wrote a treatise upon the perfect action and pixmuncaft^- 
tkm of an orator, published at Paris in 16(%0, givttsi the- 
foUpwing discriptioQ of .the delivery of a public . 
speaker, whose style was polished and whose compo- 
sition was learned* 

^^ When he turned: himself to the Isit, be spoke a 
fiew words accompanied by a moderate gesture of the 
hand, then bending to d^ right, he acted the same 
part over again ; then back again to the left, and prCf 
sendy to the rightt^ almost at- an equah'and ' measured^ 
interval of time, he worked himself up to his usujd 
gesture, and his one kind of movement ; you could 
compare him only to the bUndfodded Babylonian oxen 
going forward and returning back by the same path.'^^ 
The Jesuit was so disgusted, that he shut his eyes, 
but even so he could not- get over the disagreeable 
impression of die speaker*s manner,. He concludes,.^ 
*' I therefore give judgement against, and renounce all 
such kind of orators*'^ In another place he has made 
an enumeration of the most remarkable faults of bad*^ 
speakers, it is peculiarly spirited and characteristic. 

^^ Some hold their heads immoveable, and turned. 
to one side, as if they werem^ide of horn } others stare 
with their eyes as horribly, as if diey intended ta, 
frighten every one ; some are continually twistingtheir 
mouths and workingtbeir chins, while they are speaki* 
uig, as if, all the time, they were cracking nuts ; some- 
like die apostate Julian, breathe insult, express in their 
coimtenanee vokitempt and impvuk^ce* . Qlfaors.. as ifr 



tffey personated the jSctitioushexoes in a tragedy, gapt 
enormously, and extend their jaws as widely as if they 
were going to swallpw up every body ; above all, wheii 
&ey bellow with fury, they scatter their fbain about, 
and threaten with contracted brow> ^uid eyes like Saturn* 
These, as if they were playing some game are con« 
tinually making motions wi^ their fingers, and by the 
extraordinary working of their hands, endeavour to 
form in the w<r I °^y sdmost say, aU^tke figures of 
die mathematics. Those, on the contrary, have hands 
so ponderous and so fastened down by terror, diat 
they could more easily move beams of timber ; others 
labwr so with ^ir elbows, that it is evident^ either 
that- they had been formerly shomakers them$elves, 
or had lived in no other society^ but that of coblers«^ 
Some are so unsteady in the motions of their* bodies^ 
that they seem to be speaking out of a eoek-boat ; oth- 
ers again are so unwieldy and uncouth in their motions 
that ypu would thinkthem to be sacks of tow painted 
tp look like meQ«< I^have seen some who jumped on 
the platform, and capered nearly in measure; men that 
exhibited the fullers dance, and as &e old poet says,, 
expressed their wit with their feet. But who in a shorts 
compass is able to enumerate all the faults of gesture^, 
and aU- the absurditiesof bad delivery.'' 
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SECTION n. 

On Finale Attr<xcHon9m 

Fla vsi^i#A has a multitude of charms. She' is sen«r 
aible, affable, modesty and good humoured^ She is tall^ 
without being'awkwwd, and as straight as an arrow. 
She has adear complexion, lively eyes, a pretty mouthy 
and white even teeth ; and will answer the descrip-r 
tion which any rhyming lover can g^ve of the mistress* 
^ his affections, after having ramadced heaven andk 

N % 
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Mrth fbr similies ; yet I cannot admife Ken-. S&e 
wants in my opinion, that nameiees somethmg^ which 
is far more attractive than beauty^ It is, in short, a 
fiecdHar manner <df saying the most tasignifieant things, 
and d^ing the most trifling actions, which captivates 
us, and u&es owrtiearts by surprise. \ 

Though I am a strennofts advocate for a modest, 
decern, and unaffiected deportment in the fair sex, I 
wo«[id, however, hav« a fine woman &ltoget)iep io* 
sensibleof her personal channs, for she would dftcti 
be as insipid as Flavelfci. I would only have her catt^ 
icioius enough df them, «o behave wi^ movkst froe* 
stom, and to ccmverse with fluency and spirhu*-^ 
When « womfan ^stalks majesl»csdly into a ^oom, ifith 
Ae haughty air of a first-rate beanty, and cacpects 
every one who sees her to admire her, my tndxgnatiiDn 
rises, and I get away as fast as I can, in order to en- 
joy the conversation of an easy, good-humoured crea- 
ture, who is neith^* beautiful nor conceited enough to 
be troublesome, an4 who is as willing ^ ^ive plea- 
sure, as desirous to receive it. 



SECTION UI. 

FtirtrUa and Amelia. 

Tlirtilla is a gay, lively, giddy girl ; she is what 
the world calls handsome ; she dances and sings ad- 
mirably, has something to say upon 'every fashion, 
person, play, opera, masquerade, or public exhibition, 
and has an ea^ flow of words, that paste tlpon the 
multitude for wit* In short, the whole end of her t^>^ 
istence seems to be oentered in a love of company mid 
the fashion. No wonder tt is, that she is noticed only 
by the less worthless part of the world, 

Amelia, the lovely Amefia, makes home her greats 
att ha^pinaas. HiMSatt ftias motbeisn so lavishof her 
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<^mn»v> as toh6r. sister $ but she has a -soft pleaskkg 
coun^naxtce, that {daonly indicates the goodiifess of her 
heart. Her person is not striking- at first, but as it 
becomes funiUar to die beholder^ is more so than diat 
of her sister. Fc^* her modest deportment, and her 
sweet di8positidn,>wm*daity gain gitMsmd on anyt per- 
MKi who has the happiness of coniwrstng with her. 
fihc reads nmcb and digests whattdi6 reacbu Her a*^ 
smitjjt of mind is nottG^ disturbed bjr the disappoint^ 
tiient of a |>arty of {deamire, nor her spirit agitated by 
the shape ot^ cap, or the colour d' a ribbon. She 
^eaks but little when in compaiqr, but ^mkea she does, 
•rery one is buah, and attends to herns an orad&iaoid 
she has one tr4ie friend with vhom tAie passes het 
^ys in tranquili:^. The reader may easily j«dgc( 
which o£ die«e too sisters are^e most ^aariable- - 
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SECllONIVj. 

Gharatiter^; a T&ung Lady. 

• 

SoPRiA is lioti^a beauty, but in h^ pvea^ence beau^ - 
ties: are discontented wiMi themselves. At first, she 
scarcely appears pretty ; but the more she is beheld^ 
the more agreeable she appears. She gains where 
others lose, and what she gains she never loses. She is 
aqualled by non% in a sweet expression of eountenaiice,, 
»d without dazzi'mg biehe>ldeps, she imerests dieitf. 
She loves dress, aitd is a good judge of it ; despises 
finery, but dresses wi& {Peculiar grace, mixing simpli* 
eity with elegance. Ignorant she is of what colours. 
are in fashion ; but knows well what «ui<is her conii^ 
plexion. She covers her beauties $ bcrt Aodightly, 
m mlier aitf ally« a^ to give play to the imaginstlen. 
Aheprepares^her^elffoi^managing a family of her own, 
t^ manag^tnl^that df her fathe^r. Cookery is familiar 
te'her> wit£ tbe* price ^hdqtiUfitj^ of prdvliktfisisind 
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dhe is a ready accountant* Her chief vie w^. heiirevcl^iv 
ifl to serve her mother and Itghtea her cares*^ She 
holds cleanness and neatness to be indispensible ia a 
woman ; and that a sUttem is didguslingi especially if 
beautiful. 

. The aMntton given to.extctrnaU^ does not miike 
her overlook her more material dutie^^ Sophia's unr 
4en$ttading is solid, without being profoiuid*.' Her 
aensibility is too g^eat for a perfect equality of tem«> 
per ; but her sweetneasTenders that inequality Imtn^ 
less. A harsh word does not- mak« her angry ; but 
her heart swells, and she retires to disbur&n it by 
weeping. Recalled by her father and mother, she 
comes at the instant, wq^ing her eye&^and appealing 
pheerful.^ She suffers with patience any wroog-sha 
has done^ and does it so cordially as to make it ap<« 
pear meritorious.- If she happen to disoblige^a com« 
panion, her joy and Her caressesr when restored to fa.«- 
vour, show the burden that lay upoUrher heart. 

The love of virtue is Sophki's ruling passion. She 
loves it because no o Aer thing is so lovely : sheloves^ 
it, because it is the glory of the female sex : she 
loves it as the only road to happiness, misery beii^g' 
&e sure attendant of a woman without virtue ; she 
lovet it, as dear to her respectable father and mother. 
These sentiments inspire her widi a degree of enthu* 
aiasm, that elevates^ her soulr and aubdues every ir«- 
regular appetite. 

Of the absent ahe never talkshut with circumspect- 
tion, her femide, acquaintance especially.. She haa 
remarked^ thid: what renders women prone^, to detrae* 
tion, is* talking: of their own sex ; and that they 9tm 
more equitable with respect to the men. Sophia ne-* 
ver talks of women^. but to express the good she 
knows of them : of odiers she says nothing. 

Without much knowledge of the world, she isat* 
itentive, obliging, and graceful . in ^ she dpea. A 
good disposition does moreibr her, than art doesibr 
others. She possesses a degree of politeaess, which» 
^roid of caeiemony, proceeds from admire to gjkuse^ 
and which consequently never fails to please« 
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feECltON. \^ 

'I* 

StnsibUitti.^ 

BfiAR scnsibilitr ! source ihcjdiausted' of allthati 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ? thou^ 
cjiainest thy martyr down upon his bed of* straw, and 
it is thou who Hftest him up to Heaven. EtemaL 
Fountain of our feelings ! It is here I trace thee,, 
and this^ is thy divimty which sttrs- withinxme v. not, 
that in some sad and siclcening moments, * my soul 
shrinks back upon herself, and startles at destuction!* 
-•-mere pOmp of words !— but thatrl feel some gene*- 
rous joys and generous cares beyond mysel? — ^alL 
comes, from thee, great, great Bensorium of the 
world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our head butiaHs- 
upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy crea- 
tion. - 

Touched with thee, Eugenius draws my curtam. 
when I languish; hears my tale of symptoms^ and^ 
blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves.. 
Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the roughest- 
peasant, who traverses the bleakest mountain. — He 
finds the lacerated lamb of another's flock. This . 
moment I beheld him leaning with his head against 
his crook, with piteous i^iclination looking down up- 
on it. — Oh,! had I come one moment sooner ! — ^it: 
bkeds to death — his gentle heart bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous swain ] I see thou walkest . 
off with anguish— hut thy joys shall balance it; for- 
Ifappy is thy cottage, and happy is the sharer of it, 
aod hapgy are the Iambs that spprt about you*.. 
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HBCTIOK. VI. 

LiBerty and. Sh^ery* 

. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery ! still 
thou art a bitter draught f and though thousands in 
all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bititer on that account* It is thou Liberty, thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess, whom all in public or 
in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever 
will be so^ till nature herself shall change— —«»no tint 
of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron-— —with thee to smile upon 
him who eats his crust, the swain is happier than his 
monarch, from whose court thou art exiled* Gra-* 
cious Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great bes- 
tower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion ; and shower down thy mitres, if it seem 
good untQ thy divine providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my ta« 
ble, and leaning my head upon my hand, I be^m to 
figure . to myself the miseries of confinement. I was 
in a right frame for it,, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination^ 

I was going^ to begin with the millions of my feU 
low»creatures bom to no inheritance but slavery ^ but 
finding, however affecting the picture was, that Y 
could not bring, it nearer me, and that the multitude 
of sad groups in it did but distract me— 
. -*-l took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twi» 
light of his grated door to take his picture*. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement,.and fieli what kind of sick-- 
liess of the heart it was which arises from hope de* 
fierred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him* pale and^ 
fieverish : in thirty years the western breeze Had not 
once fanned his blood— he had seen no sun, no moou: 
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ill aH that time — ^nor had the voice of friend or kins- 
man l)reathed through his lattice. His children— -« 

-T-But here my heart begah to bleed — and 1 was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait* 

He was sitting. upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was al- 
ternately his chair and bed :- a little calender of small 
sticks were laid at the head^ notched all over with 
the dismal days and nights he had passed there-— he 
had <meof these little sticks in his hand, and with a 
rusty nail he was etching another day of misery to 
add to the he^. As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
cast it down — shook his head, and went on with his 
work of affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, 
as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon the 
bundle.— He gave a deep sigh — ^I saw the iron enter 
into his soul-^l burst into tears— -I could not sustain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn* 



SECTION VII. 

The Palace of Pleasure. 

Methought I ifas suddenly transported into the 
Palace of Pleasure, which I had seen described the 
evening before ; where, in spite of all the showy 
magnificence of the OMinsion, and all the specious 
diarms of the goddess, . that struck at first sight, I 
discovered on a closer attention, such an air of aflPec- 
tation and illusion in both, with such a look of real 
« distress in many of her votaries, ill concealed under 
artificial smiles, as, joined to the impressions remain- 
ing on me from my waking thoughts, soon convinced 
me that the whole was a cruel trick, to deceive and 
ruin unhappy men. Whereupon I broke away with 
at mixture of disdain and horror, and made what 
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haste 1 could £nom the enchimted valley in whiek' tte 
palace stood. When I was got to what I judged a 
safe distance, I began to lament in 4aiy own mind the 
mist ry of su£h as are taken in the snares of that wiclr* 
ed sorceress* I had not gone far on, when I w^ 
met by that good old man w^om I had«read of a few 
hours before, as giving directions to those travellers 
that were willing to hearken to him, and who I re- 
membered was called the Genius of Kducation. Per- 
•ceiving me in a pensive and melancholy mood, he 
addressed 'me "very kindly, and inquired into the 
cause of it. ' 

I told him where I had been, and whalt I had ob- 
-served, with the sorrowful reflections 1 could not 
help making on the fate^f numberless deluded wretcli- 
es ; and added, that l>eing myself a young travel- 
ler in quest of Happiness, I was uncertain which 
"Way to take. He looked at me with generous com* 
passion, and bade me follow him, "promising to put 
me into the right road. ' He conducted me along ii 
winding path up a hill, on the top of which dwelt a 
-sedate and thoughtful man, well advanced in yea^, 
who he told me was a near relation of his. He lod- 
ged in an open pavilion^ from whence there was a 
prospect of the whole country round, and appeared^ 
as we approached, to sit in a musing posture, on k 
chsur of polished metal, which cast an uncommon 
lustre about him, and reflected strong and full the i» 
mages of surrounding objecfts. He held in his hand 
a large telescope of exquisite workman^ip, by the 
help of which the most distant things might be easily 
and distinctly discerned. 

My guide informed me, that his name was Cob* 
templation ; that he was one of the eldest sons of 
Wisdom, and that he was posted on that hill by the 
sovereign of a great adjoining empire, called Yiitue, 
to direct those who were travelling towards her tem« 
pie. Methought his aspect was hale, serene, and 
piercing. There was something magestic in his wrin- 
kles and gray hairs* A transparent mantle hung loose 
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about him, on which were wrought some mysterious 
figures that I did not understand. 

As we entered his pavilion, he rose up with an e- 
rect and awful mien, and came forward to receive us 
With a remarkable composure and grace in his mo- 
tions. Being struck with reverence, I beheld him at 
first with respectful silence. But growing more con- 
fident by his encouraging looks, I told him, that ha- 
ving been lately in the palace of that vile enchan- 
tress. Pleasure, I was so sensible of her destructive 
wiles, that I had speedily made my escape, and was 
now in search of Happines. Contemplation said, 
that as he was the professed friend and guardian of 
Youth, if I would trust myself to his care, he would 
undertake to conduct me. llavingjoyfuUy accepted 
his offer, and being warmly recommended to him by 
niy former guide, he took me gently by the hand, 
and led me to the brow of the hill, from whence we 
could descry a wide-exten/ied country below, and 
travellers innumerable crossing it by a thousand differ- 
ent roads. *' That large tract," said he, " which 
you see towards the left hand, so variegated with hills, 
and dales, and groves, and streams, and so full of 
inhabitants and travellers, is the dominion of that 
powerful sorceress, Vice : fbr so she is properly cal-. 
led, though she assumes to herself the more honour- 
able name of Pleasure. 

In that seemingly delicious bottom, which lies in 
the heart of the country, you see her palace, where 
3^u lately was* To confirm you in your opinion of 
her character^ you may observe," said he, desiring 
me to look through the telescope, " how some of 
those miserable wretches, her votaries, are lost in 
the mazes of the wood which grows hard by ; how 
others of them wander up and down from one bow- 
er of the garden to another, forlorn and distracted; 
whilst many of them are dragged away to a dirty 
cave, concealed from those who enter into her palace, 
at the farther end of a long lane behind it, and called 
the Cave of Poverty : a horrid place, the mistress 

O 
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whereof sits in gloomy state, on a large rough stone, 
clad in rags, shivering with cold, pining with hunr 
ger, and environed with a set of dismal figures, look- 
ing at her and one anojther with amazement. Some 
of their names are Dejection, Lamentation, Mean- 
spiritednessy Suspicion, Greediness, Dishonesty, 
Despair. Not far from thence, you may perceive a 
strong prison, which is styled the House of Disci- 
pline. It is kept by iwo fierce and frightful fellows 
called Punishment and Terror, who are furnished 
whh various instruments of toil, of pain, and of 
disgrace, for the chastisement of such malefactors as 
are delivered into their hands. 

** But now," proceeded he, " cast your eye again o- 
ver the country which I showed you. It is divided 
into sundry districts, lying in a circle round the Palace 
of Pleasure. In their respective centres stand the 
seats of her principal ministers, who are always sub-i 
ject to her will, subservient to her interests, ana ready 
to attend her court. On one side,*' to which he point- 
ed the glass, " you see,'' said he, " tHe mansion of 
Luxury, exceedingly magnificent and splendid, raised 
with a profusion of expence, and adorned on every 
hand with all the extravagance of art." And here he 
desired me to mark with particular care an outlet from 
the gardens leading directly to the Cave of Poverty. 

Then turning the telescope to another side, '* Yon- 
der," said he, " is the abode of Intemperance. It re- 
sembles, you see, a great inn, the gate thereof stands 
always open, and into which passengers are continu- 
ally crowding. You may observ^e, tha.t hardly any 
come out with the same countenapce or shape with 
which they went in, but are transformed into the like- 
ness of different beasts. A little way off is a large 
Hospital or Lazar-house, into which the poor wretches 
are flung from time to time, loaded with all manner of 
diseases, and condemned to sickness, pain and putre- 
faction." . ' 

Directing the glass another way, he next showed 
me the Tower of Ambition, built on the top erf a very'* 
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JtigfihiU, " Thither,'' said he, " you behold multitudes 
climbing from different quarters, struggling who 
should get foremost, and pushing down those before 
them* On one side of it, is a steep and slippery preci- 
pice, from whi(:h the most part, after having with in- 
finite toil and contention gained it, tumble headlong 
into a bottomless gulf, and are never heard of more# 
On the other side, is a secret path which grows broad- 
er by degrees. At the entry to it, stands a smooth 
and artful villain, called Corruption, holding in one 
hand ribbons, and in the other bags of money, which, 
under many specious pretexts, he presents to travellers,, 
according to their several tastes. Th^ path, after 
winding up the hill, leads down again by a straight de- 
scent, till it terminates in a dark dungeon, styled the 
D ungeon' of Infamy. You observe what numbers are 
dra^vn into it. And of these there are not a few, who 
not only rejected for a long time the offers of Corrui>- 
tion, but exclaimed loudly against all who embraced 
them.' 

" The valley below," continued my guide, bending 
down the telescope, " is possessed by Vanity, whose 
district, you may perceive, is still better peopled than 
those of the other retainers to pleasure, which yoMs 
have already seen. She allures ir^p her gaudy man- 
sion, most travellers, by promising to le^d them to 
the palace of her mistress through the Temple of Fame, 
which she pretends is just in the neighbourhood, and 
«nly to be come at by passing through her dwelling, 
although indeed the right road to it lies through the 
Temple of Virtue, hard by which it stands. Those 
who are so foolish as to be decoyed by her, are gen- 
erally consigned over to the scoffs of Ridicule, a for- 
midable figure, who wears on hisface a perpetual sneer, 
and who, after treating them with proper marks of 
scorn,, shuts them up in an obsctire cell called the Cell 
of Contempt. 

After this, Contemplation pointed out to me, in a 
remote comer of the country, that looked as if it had 
been disjoined from all the rest, a casde, which he said 
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%ra8 inhabited by an old usurer, named Avarice, v^fca 
sat star\'ing amidst heaps of gold, and who, though in 
reality a chief retainer to Vice, refused to acknowledge 
her under the form of pleasure, and would never-come 
near the court of that jolly goddess. ** His castle^ 
you see, is situated in the centre of a deep wood, and 
defended with high walls, and strong fortificationsi 
That iron gate, which you perceive with the assist-^ 
ance of the glass« is the only entrance. It is secured 
within by many strong bolts. Without, stand two* 
sliarp eyed guards, with visages amaciated and keen^ 
called Himger and Anxiety, who let none pass into> 
the castle, till they have manifested their good affec- 
tion to the master of it, by serving a sufficient time ih 
an outer yard, where some are digging, some hewing^ 
stones, others carrying on their shoulders heavy bur- 
dens, and many filling great chests with earth. It is. 
remarkable,'^ added he, " that from the lowest cellar 
in the house, there is a long subterraneous passage,, 
which communicates with the Gave of Poverty.'*' 
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SECTION VIII. 

The Temple of Virtue. 



The. Temple, in full sight of which we were now 
come, stood on the summit of the hill. My guide 
perceiving me captivated withthe view of so glorious 
a structure, said, pointing to it, **- That, sir, is the 
Temple of Virtue, and the abode of Happiness. Thero^ 
the monster who so lately frighted you. Self-will, an^ 
his gloomy partner, Bigotry,^ dare not venture. Spleea 
never spreads her sabk wings there. From thence 
are for ever excluded Coroding Caresj and fearful 
forebodings, with those infernal furies, bitter Strife, 
blind Passion, brutal Revenge, Jealousy of jaundiced 
eye, fell Hate^ pining Envy, rapacious Appetite,, anti 
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pale Remorse* Neither the indolent nor the busy ad« 
herents to- Pleasure, can breath in so pure an airr 
Herd^pendants, who are at the same time inhabitants^ 
pass the festal hours in a perpetual round of pleasing: 
exercises divided into different socisd bands, loving 
and beloved, improvingand improved by one another^ 
without any contention but this, whp shall pay the 
Ughest homage, and do the moGit acceptable service to 
their common sovereign, who is always sure to dis- 
pense her noblest boons to the most active and deser* 

mg.'^ 

Meanwhile we approached nigh to the sacred mmi* 
dion, which was built of a transparent st<me,that ad- 
mitted light from every^quarten It was of a quadran- 
gular £»Fm^ and had at top a magnificent dome. Its 
portal was supported by a dodble row of piUars of the 
Doriclc order* The entry was guarded by two senti*' 
nels, who had something in their looks so awfiil, that 
several, travellers recoiled at sight of them. Their 
names were, Tbmperance and Fortitude.^ The for* 
mer held in his hand a bridle, and the latter a spear 
in her's. Though their first appearance was rather 
stem and forbidding, methoughtit softened on us, as 
soon as they observed the company we were in. The 
gates stood wide open, as I was told they always do*. 
Ascending by easy steps, we entered. I was trans- 
ported with the* beauty and greatness of the. place. 
The height and circumference of the dome, both fil- 
led and delighted the eye» The manner of the wholie 
was simple and solemn. There was no need of ad^ 
vemitious decorations,, and jdtere were none. 

,At the upper end of the temple,, on a throne of 
stater appeared the goddess- But how describe her 
Wondrous form* \ 'Her complexion was clear, health^ 
&1, and ankoated with a native glow more«bright 
than art can confer. Her features were regular, and 
wdl proporidoned, but had withal a kind of mascu'- 
line air. Her eyes were blue, beautiful, and piercing 
as light itself. In all h^r mien there was a happy 
mixture of dkraity and modesty.. Ifo omaments a- 
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bout her person, but what were decent md^naturaL 
Her hair flowed down her neck in ardess ringlets. A 
sprig of laurel was- wreathed round her temf^ea*. 
She wore a robe of the purest purple, which was girt 
with a zone about her waist, from which it fJell m 
ample and easy folds, alike graceful and unenotim- 
bered. She held m her hand an in»petial siisord, the 
emblem of pawer and authority. Before the throae, 
which was of alabaster^ were placed rartous ensigns 
of dominion, a globe, crowns, scepters, tablea of 
laws, suits of armour ; instruments ofwar, trophies, 
and the several symbols of the finer arts*. 

The presence of th&goddess^ so divinely great, o«- 
verwhelmed me with. veneration andioptuve. Istood 
for some time immoveable, as if lost in adaiiratiofi*. 
When I was a little recovered from my cxflsbcy, my 
guide, pointing to the throne, said, " There sits the 
Divinity of the place, the daughter of those immor- 
tal powers. Wisdom and Love. She was brought 
forth at a birth with Happiness, her sister, and undi- 
vided companion ; and sent down from above, as«the 
best friend oi men, and the surest directress of lifo^ 
the guardian of youth, the glory of manhood, and 
the comforter of old age* By her instructions- and 
laws> human society is formed and maintained v- and 
human nature, by converse witk her, girows trulv god- 
like-'^ ' 

My guide then acquainted me Mrith the names, a^d 
symbols of the numerous attendants of the goddess. 
On either side of the throne, . as its supporters, stood 
two illustrious personages, called Prudence and Jus- 
tice. Prudence held a rule in one hand,^ and in. the 
other a serpent, which twined its ino£fensive $pires 
round her arm. Justice held in her hand a pair of 
scales* The votaries, as they apj»t»iched» were in- 
troduced to the presence by a young virgin, of the 
most lovely appearance, who could not pe^rform her 
task without blushing* Her name w^ Modesty. 
On the right^mnd of the 'goddess, stood Domestic. 
) Chastity with a i-eil, medleyed Chan«> 
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ty; sAcred Friendship^ aad heroic Indignation, of a 
stern aspect and awful' mien, grasping the imperial 
dwoitL which Yirtue reached out to him> and leading 
^atp* Pnblic Zeal,' Magnanimity, and Honour, per- 
sons of a fearless countenance and noble deportment^ 
i^thsev^ral mcMie whose names-I have forgot. 

On her* kft faodd were^ placed, amongst othen^ 
Honesty*' inhertmnspareiit' vest ; Sincerity, of an 
ingenidus- face % fiesignation) leaning on a colun»iv. 
atnd* looking t^ to heaven ; Clemency, holding an 
olive branchy imd Hospitality, of a liberal and ot- 
pen ntkannerr joitiidg hands with Politeness** Behind 
the throne, stood' ranged, unnitffled Serenity; smi- 
ling (^eerfuhless^ everbiooming^ Joy; with a garland 
of flowers in her hand ; and the Graces, encircled in 
each odier^ arms; There too» appeared Industry, 
of a hale- andactii^ look*, and Peace crowned with 
laurel^ supporting a Cornucopia between them ; Cre- 
dit linked hand in* hand with« Commerce r and both 
iatroduoedby Civil'lLiberty, holding her wand and. 
'&^ In Virtue's train, I likewise saw Rhetoric^ of 
-a bold and enthusiastic air ; Pbedy, with, her lyre ; 
PhilofSQphy,. with^henspeculom ; History, with her 
pen ; .Sculpture, Painting,- and the rest of the Arts- 
and Sciences, each adorned i with their respective 
symbols.. The piesence of the goddess seemed to^ 
inspire the whole generous and amiable band^. andi 
gave a firesh lustre to their beauty*. 



SECTION IX.. 

Descent into the^Dolgpaih Mincyin 1^06^ 

I was introduced yesterday to Mr* M-— — , a ma^- 
na§er of ih& mines, who called upon me this morn- 
ing, and conducted me to* the Bolgoath^ mine, sitvp* 
aled thvee mile» west.&om^Etdruth. Itisthe g^eaei^ 
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est mine in Cornw^U, and is wrought pmcrpdfy. for 
copper, although it affords tin and several other men- 
tals* My companion was a man* of information apd 
intelligence, and I received from him unoomnAoiie 
fiivilxties* 

Our ride led us through a mining regjion ^ ev^rjr 
ihing here points towards this objiect; it is the great 
eoncem of the coimtry, and in- sonvedepai^tnoent or 
.other of this business, almost ev^ry man, womaiiT^ 
and child is employed. For it, agriculture, com-^ 
merce» and manufactures are iieglected^ smd that in^ 
dustry which^ in more fcMrtunate countries^ is em-^ 
ployed to fertili2se and adorn the surface of the- 
ground, is here directed to those treasures which are 
concealed beueath incumbent hills and mountains. 
. You would be astonished to see what quantities of 
rubbishy the industry of the Cornish miners has col< 
leeted on the surface : it gives the country an appear- 
ance of sterility and rudeness almost inconceivable*- 

Redruth is in the c^tre of a circle of about twen- 
ty miles in diameter, within which are ccmtalned al-^ 
most all the important mines* I can^ int6 the coun* 
try with the impression that tin is its principal pra- 
duction, but I And that copper is by far die greater 
eoncerm and that tin is only a secondary object 
The tin is less abundant than formerly,, but the cop- 
per much more so, and the letter article now coniK 
mands so lugh a price that the working of the copper' 
mines is a very- profitable business. 

The expenses of the Dblgoath mine are about se-- 
yen or eight thousand pounds sterling a month, and 
the dear profits for the last five months have beeft> 
eighteen thousand pound, that is, at the rate of forty- 
three thousand two hundred pounds, or one hundred 
ninety-two thousand dollars a year. These facts' 
make it very evident that the mining business in* 
Cornwall is a great and profitable concexn* 

The miners are under tb^ immediate control of 
a chief who is called the captain of the mine* IMbv 
' M ■ m troduced nne ta one of these captatosi. who 
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©ftrigmgfy uncfertobk to condticfme through the sub- 
terranean regions of Dolgoath. 

First of dl, we repanred to the miners*' ward-robe, 

where, having taken leave of Mr. M , I prepar* 

ed for my descent, by throwing off my own dress 
and putting on that of the miners* It consisted of a 
very large shirt", of very coarse materials, and made 
like the frocks of the Connecticut farmers ; then of a 
pair of large sailor trowsers, striped across with 
white ond^ black, of the coarsest stuff which is ever 
employed for horse blainke^s, and, aver all was a 
loose coat^ which, like the rest of my apparel, exhi* 
bited' the strongest evidence that it had often been be- 
low the surface. I wof e a pair of cowskin shoes, 
wi'thout stockings, mrade fast by tow strings, passing 
imder the sole and over the instep. Over my head 
they drew a white cap, which they croWned with ah 
old hat without a brim. 

Besides the captain I had another guide, an ex- 
perienced ' miner who went Before, while the captain 
followed me ; each of them carried a supply of can- 
dles tied to a button-hole, and, like them, I bore a 
lighted candle in my left hand, stuck into a mass of 
wet clay; Although I was preparing, like JBneas, 
to descend to thie shad^s^ below, I could not boast of 
his epic dignity, for he bore a golden- branch while I 
carried only^ a tallow candle* 

The mines of Cornwall are of much more^ difficult 
access than those of Derbyshire, for, instead of go- 
ing horizontally, or with only a gentle descent, into^ 
the side of a mountain, we are obliged to go perpen- 
dicularly down the shafi^ which- is a pit formed by 
digging and blasting, and exactfy resembles a well; 
except in its greater depth and* varying size, which is 
sometimes greater and sometimes sntaller-^ kccording- 
to circumstances* The- descent is by means of lad- 
ders ; at the termination of each ladder there-is coija- 
raottly a resting place, formed* by a piece of timber 
or a plarik fixed across, in the stones or earth, which 
form 'the walto of the pit ; -Ais supportathe ladder 
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«bove, and from it • the adveiiturer 8tep» on to the 
ladder next below. 

With each a lighted candle, so held by the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand^ as to leave the other 
three fingers at liberty to grasp the rounds of the lad- 
der, and with the right hand devoted wholly to the 
same service^ we commenced our descent* 

It was laborious and hazardous, but we did not 
stop till we had descended four hundred feet. The 
rounds of the ladders are constantly wet and ipuddy,, 
and therefore very slippery ; many of them, through 
length of tune, are decayed and worn so vtry small^ 
that they seem on the point of giving way ; in de- 
scending perpendicularly with these disadvantages^ 
the utmost caution is therefore requisite, on the part 
of a novice, lest he should quk his foothold before he 
has a firm grasp with his fingers, or lest, in the dimi 
twilight shed by his candle, he should make a false 
aim with his foot or hand, or, take an imperfect and 
untenable hold with either ; not to mention the dan-- 
ger of the giving way of the rounds of the ladder, any 
of which accidents would send him to a place whence 
he would not return ; for, the resting places at the 
feet of the ladders, as they fill only a small part of tha 
shaft, would diminish very litde^ the chance of going; 
quite to the bottonou. 

Having arrived at the depth of four hundred feet, 
we came to what the miners call, an adit or levels 
that is, a passage running horizontally,, or, at right 
angles with the shaft. This passage had been made 
through the solid rock, and was high enough toallow 
us to pass along stooping, which we did" for a con- 
siderable distance, when the sound of human voices 
from below,, indkated our approach to the populous 
regions of midnight ; while the rattling of mechani- 
cal instruments,' employed, in. breaking off the ore^ 
and the report from the explosion of gun-powder^ 
echoed and .reverberated along these narrow caverns, 
with the sulphureous and suffocating smoke, presen- 
ted a Gombinadoaof €ircttiBifttance%wbich.0Ug)itweU 
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have give one the impression that he had arrived in 
a worse place than the mine of Dolgoath« 

Proceeding along the adit, we came to another 
shaft, down which we descended two hundred feet 
more, and were then full six hundred feet from the 
surface. This was the principal scene of labour ; at 
about this depth, there were great numbers of mi- 
ners ehgaged in their respective emplojonents. Some 
were boring the rock , others, charging with gun- 
powder, the holes already made ; others knocking 
off the ore with hammers, or prying it with pick-ax- 
es ; others loading the buckets with ore to be drawn 
to the surface ; others working the windlasses, to 
raise the rubbish from one level to another, and ul- 
timately to the top ; in short, all were busy ; and, 
although to us their employment seems only another 
name for wretchedness, they appeared quite a con- 
tented and cheerful class of people. In their 
manners they are gentle and uncommonly civil, and 
most of them paid me some mark of respect as a 
fitranger. 

We occupied three hours in exploring the mine, 
and, in this time, travelled a mile under ground, in 
various directions. The employment was extremely 
laborious. We could rarely wall^ erect ; often we 
were obliged to crawl on our hands and knees, ovei* 
sharp, rugged stones, and frequently it was necessa- 
ry to lie down flat, and to work our way along by 
the points of the elbows, and extremities of the 
toes, like seals on a beach. At one time we descen- 
ded, arid, at another, ascended through a narrow a- 
pierture, where we could only with difficulty squeeze 
ourselves through, and we then continued our pro- 
gress by stepping on the projections of the rock, as 
men do in going up or down a well. My perspiration 
was so violent, that streanw literally ran from my 
hose, locks, and chin, and in this state we came to 
the channel where the water of the mine fl^ows off, 
through which we were obliged to wade along, half 
leg deep,' for l3nrty' rods. I was upon the whole, 
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much gratified and instructed. I saw the ore in l(tm 
natural state, imbedded in solid rock, principally, 
quartz and schiatus<; the nune j>roduce8 also some 
^in, cobalt, ^^ates, blue vitriol, 'and even sihrer« 
Very little frogr^fgs is made i^ithout blasting, and 
this destroys mone lives than all the other casualities- 
of the business pHit together. They exploded one 
blast while we were there ; we of course, retired a 
proper di^axice, out of danger^. 

Having seen all the interesting things of the place^ 
we beg9)i to ascend. We were drawn up a small 
part of fjie. way in a bucket, worked by a windlass,, 
but we went .up principally by ladders, in a shaft 
quite remote from that in which we descended. It I 
was that in which the rod of the steam-engine plays 
to draw up the water. 

This engine is -one of very great magnitude. The 
rod, wluch is made of pieces of timber, and, at the 
top, cannot be less than iive or six feet in diameter^, 
descends perpendicularly one hundred and eighty fa- 
thoms, or, one thousand and eighty feet, and mo- 
tion is propagated through this whole distance, so as 
to raise a weight of thirty thousand pounds at every, 
stroke, for this is the pd^^ver of the engine. 
. The steam engine is now extensively employed i^ 
mining, not only to raise the water, but the ore ; in* 
deed, without it the mine of Dolgoath could not be. 
wrought ; the strength of horses and of men is a use-, 
ful auxiliary, but would effect, comparatively, vei^: 
little ak)ne. 

At length, after a most laborious and. painful as'* 
cent, less hazardous it is true, but incomparably, 
more fatiguing than the descent, we reached the sur* 
face in safety, at a great distance from the place 
where we first descended. With joy, with gratitude, 
I beheld the returning light of heaven, and, although 
I could not think that, in ray case, the enterprise was 
rash, I should certainly dissuade any friend from, 
gratifying mere curiosity at so much hazard. The 
danger is serious, even to the miners, ior, by ex* 
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plosions, by falU, by. mephitic gases, and oth#r cau- 
ses connected with the nature of the employments, 
numbers of the people are carried off every year, and, 
on this account, Redruth and its vicinity has an un- 
common proportion of widows an^orphfflhs. 

Immediately after coming again into day-light, we 
made all possible haste to shelter ourselves from the 
cold wind, as we were afraid of the consequences of ^^ -^ 
checking too suddenly a very profuse peripiration ; i.^-, 
the nearest house was our wardrtobe, to '"which we - i -^ 
immediately resorted, and performed a genfei^l ablu- 
^t^ from head to foot. J then rewimed. iltjl: proper 
dress, and prepared to return again into more com- 
fortable life. Before taking leave <rf my conductors, 
who, wiA Ae greatest patience, good-nature, and 
intelligence, had done every thing both for my safe- 
ty and gratification, I oflbred them a small recom- 
pense 5 but, widi sentiments of delicacy, not often 
Ibund in any country, among people of that grade in 
life, ^bey declined taking any, aliedgimg that it was 
ndt decent to receive money of a strangt^r for a mere 
act of civility j and it was not, till after repeated soli- . 
dtati<ms, that! -could induce them to yield the point* 
Such niagnanimity^, among people who are buried 
most of dieir lives, and who seem to havea kind of 
right to tax all ^iose who live on the surface, was as 
toexpectcd as it was gratifying. It is not tarue, how- 
ever, that the Cortim miners live permanency be- 
hfw ground 5 thfey go up regularly every' night, and 
down again in the morning, so that *ey perform, e- 
Very day of theiir lives, the tout wlilek seemed so 
fdrmt dable tdr mt. 

9 
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SECTION I. 

The Blind ^Preacher* 

IHAYE been, my dear S ^, ,on an excursion 

through th^jpounties which' lip along; the eastern side 
of the Blue Ridge. A ge|ieral description of that 
country and its inhabitants, may form the subject of 
a future iett^. For the present, I cnust entertain 
you with an account of a ipost singular and interest- 
ing adventure, which I met with, in the course of 
the tour. 

It was one Sabbath, as I travelled thrpugh the 
county of Orange, that my eye was caught by a clus- 
ter of horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, 
in the forest, not far from the road side. Having 
frequently seen such objects before, in travelling 
through these states, I had no difficulty in understand 
ding that this was a place of religious worship. De-*- 
votion alone, should have stopped me, to join in the 
duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that 
curiosity to hear the preacher of su.ch a wilderness, 
w^s not the least of ray motives. 

On entering the housct^ I was struck with his pre- 
ternatural appearance. He was a t^ and very^pare 
old man...his head, which was covered with a white 
linen cap, his shivelled hands, and his voice, were 
all shaking under the influence of a palsy, and a few 
moments ascertained to me that he was perfectly 
blind. The first amotions which touched my breast, 
were those of minjgled pity and veneration. But ah ! 
Great God ! How" soon were all my feelings chan- 
ged ! it was a day of thp administration of the sa- 
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crament, and his subject, of course, wais the passion 
of our Saviour. I had heard the subject handled a 
thousand times : I had thought it exhausted long ago. 
liittle did I suppose, that in the wild ^oods of A- 
nierica, I was to meet with a man whom^' eloquence 
ivould give to this topic, a new and more sublime pa- 
thos than I had ever before witnessed. 

As he 'descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a. more than 
human solemnity in his air and manner, which made 
my blood run cold, and my whole frame to shiver. 
He then drew a picture of the sufFcrings^ of .our Sa- 
viour—his trial before Pilate— his ascent 4ib Calvary 
—his crucifiction«^ — and his death. I knew the wholit 
history ; but never, until then, had I heard the cir* 
cumstances so selected, so arranged, so coloured ! It 
was all new : and I seemed to have heard it for the 
first time in my life. His enunciation was so deliber- 
ate, that his voice trembled on every syllable ; and 
every heart in the assembly trembled in unison* 
' His peculiar phrases, had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that mo- 
ment, acting before our eyes. We saw the very fa- 
ces of the Jews — ^the staring, frighful distortions of 
malice and rage. We saw the buffet* — ^my soul kin^ 
died with a fiame of indignation, and n»y hands were 
involuntarily and convulsively clenched. But when 
he came to touch the patience, the forgiving mcek- 
flSss of our Saviour—when he drew, to the life, his 
blessed eyes streaming in tears to Heaven — his voice 
breathing to God, a soft «itd gentle prayer of par- 
don on his enemies, " Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do*'— the voice of the preacher 
which had all along, faltered, grew fainter and fainter, 
until his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelingsi he raised' his handkerchief to 
his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood 
of grief. The effect is inconceivable. The whole 
house resounded with the mingled groans, ai^ sobs^ 
and shrieks of the congregation* 
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. t It was some time before the tumult had subsided, 
so far as to permit hira to proceed. . Indeed, judg- 
ing by the usual, but fallacious st^dard of my own 
.i^v weakness, I te^n to be very uneasy for the situation 
«f the pre^cMer. For I could not conceive;, how hae 
would be able to let his audience down from the height 
to which he had wound them, without impairing the 
solemnity and dignity of his subject, or' perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But — ^no : 
the descent was as beautiful and sublime, as the ele- 
vation had be^n rapid and enthusiastic. 
The first sentence with which he broke the awful s\f 
lence, wa's a quotation from Rousseau : ^^ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a 
God ! !*' I despair of giving you any idea of the ef- 
fect produced by this short sentence, unkss you 
could perfectly conceive the whole manner of the man, 
as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never 
before, did I completely imderstand what Demost- 
henes meant by laying such stress on delivety% 

You are to bring before you the venerable figure 
of the preacher-^is blindness, constantly recalling 
to your recollection old Horner^ Ossian and* M[Uto% 
and associating with his performance, the melancholy 
grandeur of their geniuses-^you are to imagine thai 
you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented enunciation,, 
and his voice of affecting, trembliiig melody-— you 
are to remember the pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which the congregation were raised— «<md then, the. 
few minutes of portentous, death-like silence which 
reigned throughout the house — ^the preacher remo- 
ving his white handkerchief from his ^ged face, (^ veil 
yet wet from the recent torrent of his tears) and 
illowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holdi^ 
it, begins the sentence— ^** Socrates died like a philo-^ 
sopher**— ^hen pausing, raising his other hand, pres-. 
sing them both, clasped together, with ivarmtK and 
energy to his breast, lifting his sightless balls toHea- 
* ven, d|U pouring his whole soul into his tremulous 
vpicc-18* biit Jesus Christ— like a God!" If he h»d 
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fceen indeed and ib truth an angel of ligbt^ the effect 
could scarcely have been mare divine* 

Whatever I had been able ta conceive of the sub* 
limityof Massillon, or the force of BouEdaloue^had ' >^ 
fallen far short of the power which I Se^^pm the de* 
livery of this simply sentence* The blood, which, 
just beforcy had rushed in a hurricane upon my braic^ 
and, in the violence and agony of my feelings, had • 
held my whole system in suspence ; now xdSi back in- 
to my hearty with a sensation which 1 cannpt des- 
cribe } a kind of shuddering delicious horror ! The 
f^roxysm of blended pity and indignation to which 
had been transported^ subsided into the deepest 
self-abasementy hum ility^iand adoration. I had just 
been lacerated and dissolved by sympathy^ for our ' 
Saviour, as a fellow creature ;-- — but now, with fear 
and trembling, I adored him as—" a God !^ 

If this description gives you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had any d;iing of shallow^ 
theatrical trick in his manner, it does him great in- 
justice. I have never seen,, in any other orator^ such 
an unioq^ of simplicity and majesty. He has not a 
gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to which he does 
not seem forced, by the sentiment which he is expres- 
sing. His mind is too serious, too earnest^ to soli- 
citbus, and, at the same time, too dignified^ to stoop 
to artifice. Although as far removed from ostentation 
as a man can be, yet it is clear Arosn the train, the 
style and substance of his thoughts, that he is, not 
only a very polite scholar, but a man of extensive 
and profound erudition. J^was forcibly struck with 
a short, yet beautiful character which he drew of our 
learned and amiable countryman, Sir Robert Boyle : 
he spoke of him, as if ^ his iioble mind had, even be- 
fore death, divested herself of all influence from his 
frail tabernacle " of flesh ;** and called him in his 
peculiarly emphatic and impressive manner, " a pure 
intelligence — ^the link between men and angels." 
: This man has been before my imagination almost 
ever since. A thousand times as I rode along, I 
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dbropped the reins of my bridle, stretolied forth my 
hand, and tried to inritate his quotation frona Bous- 
•eau ; a diousand times I abandoned the atteoapt in 
despair, and fek persuaded that bis peculiar manner 
and power, ajpose from an energy of soul, which na-» 
ture could give, but wliich no huina& being could just- 
ly copy. In short, he seems.to be altogether a being 
of a former age,, or of a totally different nature from 
the rest of men; 

Guess my surprise, when, on my arrival at Rich- 
mond, and mestioning the name of this man> I found 
notoae person who had ever before heard of Jame^ 
Waddell t Is it not strange^ that such a genius as thi^« 
so accomplished a scholar, so divine an orator, should 
'be permitted to languish and die in obscurity, — =-^^ 
eighty miles of the metropolis of Virginia ! 



SECTION n. 

Dr. MobotCb interview with Gsn. Hamilton^ 

Ok the morning of Wednesday, th^ 11th iast* 
shordy aft^r the rumour of the General's injury had 
created an alarm in the city, a note from Sr. Post 
informed me that ** he was extremely ill at Mr. Wm. 
Bayard's, and expressed a particidar desire to ses 
me as soon as possible.'' I ven^ immediately. The 
exchange of melancholy salutation, on entering the 
General's apartment, was succeeded by a silence 
which he broke by saying, that he ^^ had been anic- 
ious to see me, and have. the sacrament. administei> 
ed to him ; and that this was still his wish." 

I replied, that *< it gave me unutterable pain to^ve* 

ceive from him any request to which I could not ac- 

'* cede : that, in the present instance, a compli^uice 

was mc^mpatirbie with all my obligations ; as it k a 



|)rkicfple in <mr churches «iever to admkibter tile -4 
ILiord's Supper privately to any "person under any 
circumstanees*'* He urged me no furth^. I thaiv 
remarked to hijyt> that, ^^ the Holy Communion is 
sm exhibition and pled^ of ^ mercies Mrhkh* the 
Son of God has pitrchased ; that the abs«ice of the 
(Sign does not exclude^ ft^om die mei^tes signified; 
vhich were accessible ter himby faith in their gra- 
cious Autdston'* ^ 1 2UII aware," said he, ^^ of that^ 
It is only as" a sign tfiyat I wanted it«^ Jl shoxt paose 
ensued. 

* I resumed the dncourse, by obsenring that ^l 
^ad noltiing to addrABB tp htm in hi» affiictioii, bat 
^hat same g:9Sfiet of thegraof of Gody which ft is 
my office to preach to the most obscure smd illiterate : 
idiAt in dbe aight of (&od.all men are on a level, as^ 
.edl have sitinedy and come Hiort &f ids glory ; and 
iSiat they must «ppLy to him £oar pardon and •life, 4Dt 
'Rimers, whosrtanly refisge is in his grace reigning 
hy righteomntss through our Lord %e$ti^ Chrut^* 
" I penceiv^ it to he so,^ said Ihe 5 " I am a sinner r 
i look: to his meiTcy.'' I then adverted to the ■ 
^infinite merit of the fiadeemerp as the propitiation: ^ 
Jbr shit the sple grpimdof our aectptance with God^ 
the sole dminel of his favor to ns $ undented the £61^ 
^wing passages of >6cripfture >'^There i> no ^ber 
'name gixxe» under heaven anu>ng men^ whereby -we- 
must S/^savedy but t/te name of yesus- He is eAie ta 
save them to this mttermast'w^€ome unto God by bimy 
seeing he ever Uvo^ to make intercession for them^ 
T&e blood of Je^is Christ jdeanseth from cM smPl^^^ 
This last passage introduced ithe affair of the duel,, 
•on which I reminded ihe General, that be was not 
to be instructed as to^ its moral aspect, that the pre^ 
cious blood of Christ was as effectual and as necessa- 
ly to wash away the transgression which had involved 
him in suffering, as any odier transgression ; and 
that he must there, and there alone, seek peace for 
his conscience, and a hope that should ^4si&t make 
him xtshamedJ^^ He assented, with 'Stvon^ emodon, to 
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' these representations, and declared his abhorrenec 
of the whole transaction. *' Ic was dways," added; 
he, " against my principlesr I used every cxpedi' 
ent to avoid the interview ; but I have found, for 
some time past, that my life mus^t be,expos€d to that 
man* I went to the field determined not to take his 
life." He repeated his disavowal of all intention to 
hurt Mr.^ Burr ; th^ anguish of his mind in recollect- 
ing what had passed ; and his humble bdpe of forv 
giveness from his God. 

I recurred to the topic of the divine compassion f 
the freedom of pardon in the Redeemer Jesus to per- 
ishing sinners. ^ X^at grace, my dear General^ 
which brings isah^ationy is rich, rich'' — " Yes," inters 
rupted he, ** it is rich grace." " And on that grace,"* 
continued I, ^^ a sinner has the highest encouragement 
to repose his confidence^ because it h tendered t«^ 
him upon the surest foundation ; the scripture testi'-^ 
fying that vxe have redemption through the blood of 
yesus, the forgiveness of sins dcdor^ng to the rich" 
ness of his grace.^^ Here the General, letting go my 
hand, which he had held from the moment I sa% 
down at his bed side, clasped his hands together,, 
and, looking up towards heaven, said^ with empha- 
sis, ** I have a tender reliance on the mercy of the 
Almighty, through the merits of the liord Jesus' 
Christ."^ He replaced his hand in mine, and appear- 
ing somewhat spent, closed his eyes. A little after^ 
he fastened them on me, and I proceeded.- 
. "The simple truths of the gospel, my dearsir^ 
which require no^ abstruse investigation, but faith in? 
the veracity of God who cannot lie, are best suitfsd 
to your present condition, and they are full of coi> 
solation." " I feel them to be so," replied he. I 
then repeated these texts of scripture :-T-i^ is a faiths 
Jul sayingy and worthy of all cicceptation^ that Christ 
jfesus came into the world to save sinners^ and of 
jsinners the chief /, even /, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not 
remember thy sins. Come nowj and let us reasm 
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together i 9vitfi the Lord^ timigfy your ^n$ be c^ 
smrktj thev »haU be white as ^now ; thouj^ they b^ 
red Hie cnm^on^ they shail be as WQoh "Thw,'*" 
smd he, •* is my support. Pray for me.'* " Sb^Jl J 
pray with you \^ " Yes." * I prayed with him, anrf 
heard him whisper as I went sd^mig ; which I suppo-^ 
sed to be his concurrence with the petitions. At the 
conclusion he said, " Amen. God grant it." 

Being about to part with him, I told him " I had 
one request to make." He asked >*^ what it was V^ 
I answered, " that whatever might be the issue of his* 
affliction, he would give his testimony against the 
practice of duelling."" " I will," said he,. " I have 
done it. If ^Aaf/*" evidently anticipating the jevent, 
" if that he the issue, you will find it in writings 
If it please God that I recover, I shall, doit in gL 
manner which wilf effectually put me out of its reajclv 
in future." I mentioned, once more,, the importance 
of renouncing ever^ other dependence for the etern^ 
world, bvkt the mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; wid^ 
a particular reference to the catastrophe of the mor^ 
ning. The General was affected, and said, ^* l«et 
US not pursue tb^jsubject aay further, it agitates me.'^ 
]P!e laid his hands upon his breast, with symptoms of 
uneasin^flis, which indicated an incte^sed difficulty of 
speakings I then took my leave. He pressed my 
hand afEectionately,, and desired to see ine again at a. 
proper iwtervaJU As I was retiring, he lifted up bU 
hands in the attitude of prayer, and sai4 feebly, " God 
be merciful to »■ /^ His voice sunk, so that I hear4. 
|iot the rest distinctly,, but understood him to quotQ^ 
^he words ^f the publican, in the gospel, and; to encjl 
the sentence with, "me a sinner. ^^ , 

I SAW him^ a second time, pn the mjoming of 
Thursday ; but from his appearance, and what 1* ha4> 
heard, supposing that he could not speak without se-* 
vere eflfbrt, I had no conversation with bim# I 
prayed fpr a moment at his bed tiide, in company 
with hi* overwhelmed family and friends ; and fo|t 
thQ r^st, was one of the mourning spectators of his 
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composure and dignity in suffering. Bis mind r«- 
jpained in its former state : and he viewed with calm- 
ness his approaching dissolution. I left him between 
twelve and one, and at two^ as the public know, he 
breathed his last* 



SECTION 111. 

The Close ofLife^ 



"When we contemplate the close of life ; the termi- 
nation of man^s designs and hopes ; the silence that now 
reigns among those who, a little while ago, were so 
busy or so gay; who can avoid being touched with 
sensations at once awful and tender ? What heart but 
then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whose 
eye does not the tear gather, on revolving on the fate 
of passing and short-lived man. 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall 
he hear the insolent calls of the master,, from 
whom he received his scanty wag^s. No more shall 
he be raised from needful slumber on his bed of straw^ 
nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to under- 
go the repeated labours of the day. While his hum- 
ble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
faeighbours are carrying him thither, it is. good for u« 
to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for_ 
him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy chil- 
dren now weep; that, neglected as he was by the world^ 
he possessed, perhaps, both a sound understandings 
and a worthy heart ; and is noW carried by angels to 
rest in Abraham*s bosom.— -At no great distance from 
him, the grave is opened to receive the rich and proud 
man. For, as it is said with emphasis in the parable^ 
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^ the rich man also died and was buried." He also 
died* His riches prevented not his sharing the same 
fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they 
accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, ^^ the mourners 
go about the streets ;" and while in all the pomp and 
magnificence of woe> his funeral is preparing, his heirs . 
impatient to examine his wiil, are looking on one an- 
other with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dis* 
pute about the division of his substance. 
. One day, we see carried along the coffin of the smi* 
ling infant ; the flower just nipt as it began to blossom 
in the parent's view j ^nd the next day, we behold the 
young man, or young woman, of blooming form and 
promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While 
the funeral is attended bv a numerous unconcerned 
company, who are discoursing to one another about 
the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let 
our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourning, 
and represent to themselves what is passing there. 
There we shall see a disconsolate family, sitting in si- 
lent grief, thinkii\g of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society i and with tears in their eyes, look- 
ing to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to ev- 
ery memorial that presents itself of their departed 
friend. By such attention to the woes of others, the 
selfish hardness of our hearts will be gradually soft- 
ened, and mielted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow ^o the grave, one who in 
old age, and after a long career of life,. has in full ma- 
turity sunk at last into rest. As we are going along 
to the mansion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, 
and to discourse, of all the changes which such a per- 
son iias seen during the course of his life. He has 
past, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. He has 
experienced prosperity, and adversity. He has seen 
families and kindred rise and fall; the face of his' 
country undergo many alterations ; and the very place 
in which he dwelt, rising in a manner new arouna 
him. After all he has bejield, his eyes are now closed 
^c^evcr. He was becoming a stranger in tlie midst 
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<tf a: neitr sucfcwsion of mttt. A face whd kttfcV him 
not, hdtl dm«n to £11 the earth. Thas pitsses iSftt 
wofid away. 

Throughout all ranks and contfkions, ** otie geneta^* 
tiott f)as«eth, aM another generarion cometh ;*' ahd 
this great inn h by turtis evacuated, and replenished 
by troops of succeeding pilgriRis.*-*».G vain and inton* 
mtttit world ! O fleeting and transient life ! When will 
the sons of men learn to think bf thee, as they ought ? 
"When will they learn humanity fi'om the afflictibns of 
their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom, from the 
^enste of tfadi' own fugitive aftate* 
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The Dyi^ff Infidet. 

■ 

l^eople doubt because they will doubt. Dreadful 
tlisposition ! Can nothing discover thine enormity ? 
What is infidelity good for ? By what charm doth it 
hill the soul mto a willing ignorance of Its origm and 
end ? If, during the short space of a mortal life, the 
love of independence tempt uis to please ourselves wiA 
joining this monstrous par^ : how dear will the unioil 
cost us when we come to die ? 

^ i were rtty tongue dipped in flie gall of celestid 
displeasure, I would describe to you the state of a m^ 
eStpirinjg in the cfUel uncertainties of unbelief ; who 
seeth, in spite of himself, yea, in spite of himself, thd 
truth of that religion, which he hath endeavoured to 
no purpose t6 eradicate from his heart. Ah ! see ! 
<ftVery thing conti'ibutes to trouble him now. " I ant 
dying— I despair of recoi^ring«— Physicians have giv* 
en me over— The sighs and tears of my friends are 
tiseless— yet they have tiothing else to bestow — Med* 
itifnes take no effect— consultations tome to nothing—. 
das foot you-i>^ot nay Ittd^ fortune**4fae world 
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not cure mc"-^! must die — ^It is not a:preacher-*-it is 
not a religious book-**it is not a trifling declaim^jw^ 
it is death itself that preacheth to me— -I feel, I know 
not what, shivering cold is my blood— lam in a dying 
sweat— •my feet, my hands, every part of my body is 
wasted— I am more like a corpse than a living body— 
I am rather dead than alive — ^I must die— Whither 
am I going ? What will become of me ? What will be* 
come of ray body ? My God ! what a frightful spect- 
acle ! I see it ? The horrid torches — the dismal shroud 
•—the coffin— the pall— rthe tolling bell — the subterra- 
nean abode-**carca8es-^wormS' — ^putrefactionr— What 
will become of my soul 1 1 am ignorant of its destiny 
-«^I am tumbling headlong into tternal night— «my in- 
ikielity tells me, my soul is nothing but a portion of 
subtile matter— another world a vision— 'immortality 
a £incy— But yet, I feel, I know not what, that troub« 
les my infidelity*— annihilation, terrible as it is, would 
appear tolerable to me; were not the ideas of heaven 
smd hell to present themselvcB to me, in spite of my* 
self— **BaC I see that heaven, that immortal mansion 
of glory shut against me<<N-.I se^ it at an immense dis- 
tance— I see it a place, which my crimes forbid me 
to enten**-! see a helL*^ell, which I have ridiculed—^ 
it opens under my feet-^I hkar the horrible groans of 
the- damned^-<-the smoke of the bottemless pit choaks 
my words» and wraps my thoughts in suffocating dark* 
ness.'' . 

Such isthe infidel on a dying bed. This is not an 
imaginary flight : it is not an arbitrary invention, it is 
a description of what we see every day in the fatal vi« 
sits to which our ministry engageth us, and to which 
God seems to call us to be sorrowful witnesses of his 
displeasure and vengeance* This is what infidelity 
comes to. This is what infidelity is good for* Thus 
most sceptics die^ although, while they live, they pre- 
tend to free themselves from vulgar errors* I ask a- 
gain, what charms are there in a state, that hath such 
dreadful ccMisequences i How is it possible for men, 
rational men, to carry their madness to such an excess \ 
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. SECTION I. 

Nneli and Romances. 

Oii£ of the most obvious distinctions of the works 
x>f romance is, an utter violation of all the relationft 
between ends and means. Sometimes such ends are 
proposed as seem quite dissevered from means, inas^ 
much as there are scarcely any supposable means on 
^rth to accomplish them : but no matter ; if we can- 
not ride we must swim, if we cannot swim we must 
fly : the object is effected by a mere poedcal omnipo- 
tence that wills it. And very often practicable objects 
are attained by means the most fantastic, imp]»babls, 
or inadequate ; so that there is scarcely, any resem- 
blance between the m^od in which they a^e accom^ 
plidied by the dexterity of fiction, and that in which 
the same things must be attempted in the actual econ- 
omy of the world. Now, when you see this absurdi- 
ty of imagination prevailing in the calculations of real 
life, you may justly apply the epithet romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged imagination 
may be so absorbed in the end» if it is not a concern c^ 
isolate immediate urgency, as for a while quite to 
forget the process of attainmeptji It has incantations 
to dissolve the rigid }aws of time ;and distance^ and 
place a man in something so like' the presence of his 
object, that lie seems half to possess it ; and it is hard- 
while occupying the verge of paradise, to be flung far 
back in order to find or make a path to it, with the 
slow and toilsome steps of reality. In. the luxury o£ 
promising himself that what he wishes will by some^ 
jpcieanstakt pi^e ^t ^m^ timfivh^^^ets tb^t hiP^i^^ 
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advancing no nearer to it-^-^xcept on the wise and pa^ 
tient calculation that he musty by the simple movement 
of growing older, be coming somewhat nearer to ev- 
ery event that is yet to happen to him. He is like a 
traveller, who, amidst hi« indolent musings in sonnre* 
soft bower, where he sat down to be shaded a little 
while from the rays of the noon, falls asleep, and 
dreams he is in the midst of all the endearments of home, 
insensible that there are many hills and dales for him 
yet to traverse. But the traveller will awake ; so too 
will the man of fancy, and if he has the smallest capa- 
city of just reflection, he will regret to have wasted itit 
reveries the time which ought to hstve been devoted 
to practical exert^rons.- 

But even though reminded of the necessity of in* 
fervening meaijs, the man of imagination will often b^ 
tempted to violate iheir relation with ends, by permit- 
ting himself to dwell on those happy casualties^v^^^ 
the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly figure 
to him as the very things, if they would but occur, to 
accomplish his wishes at once, without the toil of a so-^* 
ber process. If they would occur-^-and things as- 
strange might happen : be reads in the nejfspaper^ 
that an estate of twenty thousand pound per annum 
was lately adjudged to-a man who was working on the 
voad. He has even heard of people dreaming that 
In such a place something valuable was concealed ; 
and that, on searching or digging that plac^, they found 
an old eardien pot, full of gold and silver pieces of 
the times of good king Charles the MartjT. Mr. B.* 
was travelling by the mail-coach^ in which he met with 
a most interesting young lady, whom he had never 
seen before ; they were mutually delighted, and wei« 
married in a few weeks. Mr. C- a man of great mer- 
it in obscurity, was walking across a field when Lord 
D. in chase ofa fox, leaped over a hedge, and fell off 
his horse itit&a ditch.- Mr. C. with the utmost alac- 
rity and kind solicitude helped his lordship out of the 
ditch, and recovered for him his escaped horse. The 
ec»lseq^ence was inevitable ; his lordship, superior t5> 
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the pride of being mortified to have been seen in a 
X^ condition so unlucky for giving the impression of nor 
bility, commenced a friendship with Mr.C, and intro* 
duced him into honourable society and the . road to 
. fortune. A very ancient maiden lady of large fortune 
happening to be embarrassed in a crowd, a yonxkg 
clergyfian offered her his arm^ and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that she 
^bequeathed to him% soon after, the whole estate^thougb 
she had many poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called novels^ though 
much more like real life than the romances which prece* 
ded them, (and which are now, with some alterations 
partly come into vogue again,.) is yet full of these 
lucky incidents and adventures, which are introduced 
as the chief means toward the ultinmte success. A 
young man without fortune, for instance^ iss precluded 
fjrom making his addresses to a young female in a su« 
perior situation, whom he believes not indifferent to 
nim, until he can approach her with such wordly ad« 
vantages^ as It might not be imprudent or degrading 
for her to accept. Now jbow ia this to be accomplishr 
ed ? — ^Why, I suppose by the exertion of his tal^its 
in some fair and practicable department ; and per« 
hap^ the lady besides will generously abdicate for his 
sake some of the trappings and luxuries of rank***^ 
You really suppose this is the plan I 1 am sorry you 
have so much less genius than a novel-writer. Thia 
young man has an uncle, who has been absent a long 
time, nobody knew \^here, except the young man'a 
lucky stars. During his absence, the old uncle ha^ 
gained a large fortune, with which he returns to hia 
native land, at a time most opportune for evcxy one^ 
but a highwayman, who attacks him in a road through 
a wood, but is frightened away by the young hero^ 
who happens to come there at the instant, to rescue 
and recognize his uncle, and to be in return recogn 
nized and made the heir to as many thousands as tb^ 
lady or her family could wish. Must not the read' 
er dxink it very likely that he too has some old uncle^ 
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<5r' dcquaintance at least, returning with a ship-load 
of wealth from the East-Indies ; and very desirable 
Ant the highwayman should make one such attempt 
more ; and very certain that in that case he should be 
there in time to' catch all that fortune sends ? One's 
indignation is excited at the immoral tendency of such 
lessons to young readers, who are thus taught to re- 
gard all sober regular plans for compassing an object 
with disgust or despondency, and to musepn impro-^ 
babilities till they become foolish enough to expect 
them, and to be melancholy when they fitidthey may 
expect them in vain. It is unpardonable that these 
pretend^ instructors by example should thus ex- 
plode the calculations and: exertions of manly resolu- 
tion, destroy the connection between ends and means, 
and make the rewards of virtue so depend on chante, 
that if the reader does not either regard the whole fa- 
ble with contempt, or promise himself he shall receive 
no favors of«fortune in some similar way, he must 
close the book with the conviction that Ke may hang* 
or drown himself as soon as he pleases ; that is to 
say, unless he has learnt from some other source ar* 
Better morality and religion than these books vwill- 
ever teach him* 
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SECTION H. 

i 

■ 

DueUing.' 

MSHHTAPS tKerfe is not any word in tKe Engllsfr 
Kmguage less understood than rokour, and but few 
that might not have been equally inistaken^ without 
producing equal mischief. Honour is both a motive 
and an end. As ** a principle ot action;*''' it differs 
from Virtue only in degree, and therefore necessari- 
ly includes it, as Generosity includes Justice ; and 
9m- ^ a reward,"* it cjm be deserved only by those ac-~ 
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tions which no other principle can produce* To say 
of another, " That he is a man of Honour," is at 
once to attribute the principle, and to confer the re- 
ward : but in the common acceptation of the word, 
HONOUR, as a principle, does not include virtue ; and 
therefore, as a reward, is frequendy bestowed upon 
vice. Hence, (such is the blindness.and vassalage of 
humon reason) men are discouraged from virtue foe 
fear of shame, and incited to vice by the hope ot 
honour. Honour, indeed, is always, claimed in spa- 
cious terms ; but the facts upon which the dainx i& 
founded are often flagitiously wicked. 

Honour, as a principle, is the refinement of \ixf- 
tue ; as the end, it is the splendor of reputation, the 
reward of such virtue : and the true m^a of honour » 
he, who, from the native excellence and real dignity 
of justice, goodness, and truth, is led to act at all 
times consistently with them i ever reverencing his 
conscience and his character, and solic]|:ous to. fill up- 
the great, the worthy part, far above the narrow re-* 
straint and coercion of the laws, or the infallible tes- 
timony of mere human judgment. And can it be. 
supposed that a princ^>le like this can ever aUow„ can 
ever justify the hazarding our own, or taking away 
the life of a brother, for a slight, nay for the great- 
est affront imaginaUe ? Can it be supposed that a 
principle like this can ever give rise to duels, or at- 
tain its great end and reward, a splendid reputation, 
m consequence of them ? 

•Men instigated by the meanest passions, with re- 
venge and guilt boiling in their hearts, preparing by 
the pistol or the sword to finish each other^s short and 
precarious existence ; andtopkmge, the one with all 
his vices blossoming upon him, into awful eternity ; 
the other, to drag the miserable remsuns of life, haun- 
ted with the distracting'conciousness of his brother^Si 
hi9 friend's, perhaps bis once dearest friend's mur- 
der upon. his souL Perh^s he lives the sole hope 
and stay of some ancient and venerable house; and 
after all the labour and aiuuety of youthful education 
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is past, is advancing on l&e great theatre of tJte woidd^^ 
the delight of Ms friends, and the solicitous expecta*^ 
tion of his aiFectionate parents^ who, in^ the decline 
of life, see with; transport thekr yonth renewed^ and 
thejiop^s and honour of ibei^ fmulf refloUrishing i& 
d:|eir beloved aon« 

. But dearer^ ten^er^ ties still remain, to twine a«- 
bout the heart, to- touch* it with the keenest senaibm*'. 
fy, and tapreseKyeit.fropathQ sedumg- calk ^.&be 
honour and romantic brav^ry^ If .thou ¥rilt aeedft' 
engage in ^e, desperate dudi^ 9^e9. on- one: »ide» t^ 
unnervig thy ^retqhfd ^vQci-r4Ion0ar#.TQaAon,JbiAtnaA? 
itr» ^l^on^ di^avoi^iug tt^ deedi ; ia4d itom ,i4mt^ 
source then. shall Courage spring I Aiidf^Qnthe otherr 
side,. tsee the. £aithfut s^id. beloved parlpier of tby.bedit 
with ^tr«aming eyea^ and anguish tioo: great for utte«- 
leq^nce, poipting'to the little pledges. of your -inutualr 
ajle^tipn, and with dumb but expressiv^e onitory, be^ 
wailing; her widowed ^nd: their orpha»^t«(tei . ^ 

. , '»•■•: . ' . /. • ^ ■' • ^.' : - : ^' . • 
( i • BXAIfPLB$«t' 

< .£v<S£Nip, ik' consequence of; a«quarrel'wfth:the il^r 
lib^^l and brutish* Tentosu^, received- a challenge^ 
fronji ;the latter, iwfhicftiihe; answered by the foKowing 
biMet >^ SUr,.y^ur^ behaviour last night, has eoRvincdd 
me that youi are a scoundrel; and youi? letdber this- 
S(ipmingthsit{y9Uiare.i| fpoL« • If I shouldaoceptyour 
ch^Ileng^ . I should myself be both. I i€>we a. duty tc^ 
6od, a|id BG|y cppitry, which I deem it infamous to 
violate. ;- ^nd I SM?^^ entrusted with .a life,, whioli* I- 
i^ink'Cannot withotlt.fpUy be staked against^ yourls** 
1 believe yioti. have^ luined^ hut ycm cann«3$ d«grad« 
ijae.. • Yoii may' pofseibly,. Hfhik )N)u sneer over tbis^ 
leiU(|r, secretly exult in your o^n safely ;.but remem- 

ber>i that, to, prevent ^ssa«siaa|ionvfl^v^%9word a 

and to chastise. jnsoleiijC^,! a^.c^ne*!' . , . r . * 7 

. Faaij^i>yBi|»;^8.of . i^m^i^.^, apdamei^t(«t;dispMin 

tioi^ toarardatboftie vifhOi^averjO^iided us, .is npt^pd^r 

. 4n in|^;iUejpfti^^ ».gc^/lp4ilMbk.mind».b«4)il. 



k our SodUpetMaUe duty, as rtttaomlbie credtcrres, ahc£ 
peculiarly so aa Christians^ llie foHowitig is a fine 
example of this virtue : Oa^on, marquis de Renty, 
an illustrious tiobleman, was a soldier and at Chris- 
tian p and had a pecultai^ felicity to reconcile the see^ 
ming opposition between those characters. He had 
a command in the French ktttiijr'} and had' the mis- 
fbttooe to receive a challenge from- a person df dfs^ 
tlnciioii in- "die same serried. The marquis^ Fetume^- 
fer am.wtr, That he was ready to convince the gen^ 
ikman- that he was in the wrong i or, if he ^eou^d noe 
eeAvilidbrliiim, wa^asreadyto ask his pardon.' Thef 
dthbr, not satisfied widi tMs^^ repty, insfsted xkpoti hisr* 
meetfng-' him witli the sword ) to. whit h the marquis^ 
sent this answer i^ ^' That- he was resolved tilbt to do^ 
it, since Gkid* a»d ht» king had forbidden it ;' other-^ 
wise, he would have Mm know, that aU the endea^ 
vourS'he had used to pacify him did not proceed frpmt^ 
any fear of him^- but of Almighty 6od, and his dis-^^ 
pleasure : that he should go every day about his u* 
8ual business, and if he' didatfsauk him, he would^ 
make hhn repent it.'^ The angry man,, not able to' 
jHovoke the marquis toa duel^ a^ meeting him' one 
d^y by chance, dvew his tfword and attaekcfd -him r- 
The marquis soon woimded tod disarttied both hin^ 
and his second, with the assists^nce df a servant who' 
attendedhkn*' But then did this truly Christain no-^ 
bleman shew the- difierenoe betwist a brutish and w 
Chrietftin com*Age ; for, leading them to his tent, he 
]«efreahed them with mne atid cordiak; caused dieix^ 
wounds. tO' be d#e3sed> and tHeii* slv^drd^to^ be restore- 
ed to them.;' then dismissed. them' with Ghrtstain and^ 
ftieiiK% advice f andiras never heard to mention the^- 
aflliir afterwardsrcven to his neatest frieiris.- It ws(s^ 
an usual sayingwithdria great man,."'TKat there was* 
more mom couragerand genewirity in bearing and fbr^ 
giving an injury, foi^ Ste- loVe of Cfod, iS^ln ii!i re-^ 
qutting it wkh anodiei« : rha isnfff^ring, rather i*wi re-- 
v^nging ; because the thing was rtdy more tfifiJfeult**^ 
iiditing^ ^* thai4Hdls «(fi4be8tr» haid^coufage enough^N « 
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hot it was a brutal courage, ' ivjidreab'tbstt of meil 
should be such as became nuional beings and Chris«- 
tians^'^ ' 

A qiTARiiEi, hairing^ arisen between a eekbratedgen* 
tlemaa in the litenuy world and one of his acquaint 
tance,. the latter heroitaHy^ and no' less laconicallyv 
concluded a l<etter to the former, on the subject of the 
dispute^ with, >^ I have a life at your service, if yon 
dare td take it*^ To. which the other replied,. *^ Yoii 
say you have a life at my service, if I dare to talbe it; 
I must confess to< ?ou, that I dai« not take it : I 
thank my .God, that I have not the courage to take it* 
l^ttt though I own that I am afraid to deprive you of 
your Ufe, yet,: Sir, permit .me ta assure- you, that I 
km: equally t^umkfttl to l^e Almighty Beings for mer* 
cif ully . bcfitbwing^ on me sufficient resolution, if at- 
tacked, to defend my own*" This unexpected kind 
o£ rep^ iiad the {ffoper effect i it brought the mad- 
xnan bads again to reason ; friends intervened, and 
the ai&ir was ccnnpvomised. > ^ 

^ Mybtx^e^ a character in ^^ Steele's{G6hscitmaIiov<« 
ers," delivers^ the following just sentiments on this- 
subject : ^^ How many friends have died by die hands 
cf friends for the- want oi temper ! There is nothings 
manly buiC what is conducted: b^ reason^ and agreea* 
bleto the practice of virtae and justice ; and yet how 
many have been ^crifioedtQ that idol the unreasona^ 
ble opinion of men I : 

Betrayed byk&n^ur^ and compeW^d By shamey 
They Aassari/ being to preserve a name*." 

' ^ Srft .Waiter. BjttB. i gh (a msm of .known cour** 
age and honour) being very injuriously treated by a 
bol*tbeaded,: rash yov^h, w4io next {n^ceeded to chal- 
lenge him, and oil his^refusal. spit upon him, and that 
too in public ; the knight, taking out his hanfeerchieft. 
with great, calmness . made \m^ only ibis/ reply & 
^ YouUg'maO) if I coul(i,t|s»^sily: wi^e your bljood 
hwk my caiis<^i»ce^ a^ I cto this iojiny £FWt: mjr 
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leice, 1 irdald' tdis moment take awajr jour ISSti^ 
The donaeqoence ^wa»» thfit the youth^ '• struck wtdi % 
sudden and strong sense of his* misbehaviour, £dt 
upon his knees, and begged forgireness.^ 

It is no uncommon things with petsons of duel^ 
M&g propensity, to make a very liberal but inexpli* 
cable, use of the term ^^ Satisifaction," An honest 
country gentleman had the misfortune tQ;£eill into com- 
pany with two or three modem men of honour, 
srhere he happened to be very ill treated* Due of 
the company, being conscious of his c^ence, sent a 
note to him the next morning, telling him, ^^he was* 
ready to give him satisfaction*'^ " Why surely nov '' 
(says the plain, honest man)> this is -fine doing : last 
night he sent me away very much out of temper ; and 
this morning he fancies it would be a satbfaction to 
aie to be run. thfough the body .^ • . 

It is liepotted of Sie famous yiscpniit d» Turrennef 
lliat whttn he was » young officer^ at the siege of «^ 
fortified town, he had no less than twelve chaUenges 
sent liim ; all of which he put in his pocket without 
fiirther notice : but being soon after commanded up* 
m a desperate attack on some part of (he fortifica** 
tions, he sent a billet to each of his challengers, ac-^ 
quainting them, '' that he had received their papers^ 
which he deferred answering until ar proper occasion 
efibred, both for them and himseli^ to exert their 
CQurage for the king'is service ; that being ordered to 
assault the enemy*^ works next day, he desired their 
company ; when they would have an opportunity of 
signalizing diear own bravery, and of being witness^- 
es of his*'*' We m^y leave the reader to determine, 
in this case, who acted most like a man 6f sense, of: 
temper,, and of true courage. 

When Augustus CiBBsaj^ received a- challenge frorn^ 
Mark Antony (in his declme of fortune) to engage - 
him in single combat, he very csdmly answered the 
bearen o£ die message, " If Anthony is weary of his 
fife, itell him Acre arc other way* of death, besides 
4c point of my sword J** Jifuw^ -«rho ewJr deemedt 
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Aiaaxiinstmce of cowardice? All ages 
it as the at^^f a.diacreet and gallant man ; who, sen** 
»Ue of lais own unpoitance, knew how to tireat the 
petnlaot and vindictive humour of a discontented 
advemary with its proper coi^empt. 






, SECTION IIL 

A 6ompindious View of the principal Contents of the 

» lioiy Scriptures* 
,t' 1 . j' • • • ■ ^ 

That book which we call the Rible (that isy 
THIeBook, byway of emineuce} although it is com- 
prized in one. volume, yet in fact comprehends a 
great number) o£ different narratives and compositions, 
written at different times, by different persons, in* 
^Seiejfit languages, and on different subjects. And> 
taJcing : diCi whole of the collection togetiber^ it is an^ 
unquestionable truth that there is no one book extaaty 
in any language, or in any 'country, which can in: 
any degree be compared with it for antiquity, for 
authority, for the importance, the dignity^ the vari* 
ety, and the curiosity of the matter it contains. 

It bepns with that great and stupendous event, of 
idl others die earliest and most intei^esting to the hu** 
nsan race, ithe creation of this world, of the heavens 
and the earthy of the. herbs of the field, the sea and 
its inhabit,ants«^ All this it describes with a. brevity 
and sublimity well suited to the magnitude of the sub« 
ject, to the dignity of the Almij^ty Artificer, and 
unequalled by any other writer. Let there bb 
x^iCHT Avp THESE WAS LIGHT; isan instance of 
the sublime, which, stands to this day unrivalled ia< 
any human. composition* i . I ' v .> . : 

. But what is of infinitely greater moment, thishta^ 
tory of the creation has setded forever diat most im*: 
pgirtant question^ which the atieienr«^ps were ne^p^* 
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aUe to' decide; froin whence and f ram what cmiwat 
Ai% world,, with all its inhabitants and appendages^ 
drew its origin; whether from 'some ineximcaUe ne« 
Cessitp, from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, front, 
an eternal series of causes and effects, or from one* 
supreme, intelligent, self-existing Beingt, the Au*> 
thor of all things, himsielf without beg^ning and 
without end. 1\> this last cause the inspired historic 
an has ascribed the formation of this system ; and 
by so doing has established that great principle and 
foundation of all religion and all morality, and the 
great source of comfort to< every human beiag, tAJ^ 
existence of one God^ the Creator and Preserver of the 
world, and the watchful Superintendent of all the 
creatures that he has rnade^ 

The Sacred History next sets before lis, the prim<- 
aeval happiness of our first parents in Paradise ; their 
fall from this blissful state by the wilful transgresBion 
of their Maker's command ; the fatal effects of this 
original violation of duty ; the universal wkkedness- 
and corruption, it gradually introduced among man^ 
kind ; and the signal and tremendous punishment at 
that wickedness by the deluge $ the certainty of which, 
is acknowledged by die most ancient writers, and v.e«« 
ry evident traces of which .are to be found at this day 
in various parts of the globe^ 

It then relates the peopling of the worid again by 
the family of Noah ; the covenant entered intoby Gk)d: 
with that patriarch, the relapse of mankind into.wick** 
edness ; the calling of Jlibraham ; and the choice >of 
one. family and peojde,. the Israelites (or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Jews) who were separa^ 
ted from the rest of the world to preserve the knowl- 
edge and the worship of a Supreme Being, and the 
great fundamental doctrine of The Umitt ; while all 
Uie rest of mankind, even thewisest and most learn- 
ed, were devoted to polytheism aiid idolatry, and the 
gi!iQ(isei3tand most abominable superstitions* It then 
gives us the history of this *people, with their various 
migrations^ reydiutibns^ and principal transactions. 



•< 
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1tt>e€iMmts their removal from the land of Canaan, 
and their Establishment in Egylpt under Joseph ; whose 
history is relatedin a manner so natural, so interesting 
and lEiffectitig, that it is impossible for any man of com- 
mon sensibility to read it without the strongest emo- 
ti<>ns of tenderness and delight. 

In the book of Exodus we have die deliverance of 
this people frofh their bondage in Egypt, by a series 
"of the most astonishing miracles ; and their travels 
"through the wilderness for forty years under the con- 
duct of Mtises ; during which time (besides many oth- 
er rules and directions for their moral conduct) they 
received the Ten Commandments, written on two ta- 
bbies of stone by the finger of God himself, and deliv- 
ered by him to Mdses with the most awful and trem- 
■cnduous solemnity ; containing a code of moral law 
infinitely superio^r to any thing known to the rest of 
mankind in those rude and bari^arous ages. 

The books of Leviticus, Number*, and Deuteron- 
t)my, are-cMefly occtfpicd with the various other laws, 
institutions, and regulations given to this people, res- 
pecting their civil government, their moral conduct, 
^eir religious duties, and their ceremonial observan- 
ces* 

Amon'g these, the book of Deuteronomy (which 
t:oncludes what is espied the Pentateuch or five books 
r>f Moses) is distinguished aboVe all the rest by a con- 
cise and striking recapitulation of the innumerable 
Wessin^ and mercies which they had received from 
Gted since their departure from Horeb ; by strong ex- 
•postulatipns on their past rebellibus conduct, and their 
shameful ingratitude for all these distinguishing marks 
of the Divine favmir ; by many forcible and pathetic 
Sexhortatiohs to repentance and obedience in future ; 
by promises of the most substantial rewards, if they 
returned to theit duty ; and by denunciations of the 
iseverest punishments, if they continued disobedient ; 
afldall this ddivered in a dtrsdn of the most animated, 
sublime^ and commanding eloquence* 

. B 
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The hiatarical books of Joshua, Judges, SanmcS, 
Kings, and ChroniclcSf continue the history of the 
Jewish nation under their leaders, judges, afid kingflt, 
for near a thousand y^ars : and one of the most prom- 
inent aivd instructive parts of this history is the ac- 
count given of the life and reign of Solomon, his 
wealthy his power, and all the glories of his reign ; 
more particularly that noble proof he gave of his piety 
and muniEcence, by theconstuction.of that truly mag- 
nificent temple which bore his name ; ijne solemn and 
splendid dedication «f this ten»ple to the service of 
God ; and that inimitable prayer which he then offer- 
ed up to Heaven in the presence of the whole Jewish 
people ; a prayer evidently coming from the iieait, 
sublime, ^mple, nervous, and pathetic ; exhibiting 
ihe justest and the warmest sentiments of piety, the 
most exalted conceptions of the divine nature, and 
,every way equal to the sancUty, the 4igmty, and 
.the solemnity of the occasion* 

Next to these follow the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, which contain the history of the Jews for a con-. 
^iderable period of time aCter their return from a cap- 
tivity of ZQ years in Babalon, about which time the 
^ame of J^ws seems first to have been applied to 
them* The books of Ruth and Esther are a kind of 
appendage to the public records, delineating the cha- 
racters of two v<^ry amiable individuals, distinguished 
by their virtues, and the very interesting incidents 
which befel them, the one in private, the other in 
public life, and which were in some degree connected 
with the honour jfindptosperlty of the nation to which 
iJiey Jbelonged. 

In ijtbe book of Job we have the historj- of a person- 
age 4of Jiigh raak, of remote antiquity, and extraor- 
dinary virtu^es ; render^ed remarkable by uncommon 
vicissitudes dof fortunip, by the most splendid prosper- 
ity at one time, by an accumulation of the heaviest 
calamities at another ; .cppd\u:tbg himself under the 
former with moderation, ^uprightness, and unbounded 
J:indness to the poor i and under the latter, wijt the 
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ilimt exemplary patience and resignation to the will 
df Heaven. The composition is throughout th^ 
greater part highly poetical and figurative, and exhi* 
bits the noblest representations of the Supreme Being 
and a superintending Providence, t<ogether with the 
most admirable tessons of fortitudb and submission 
to the win of God'imder die severest afflictions that 
can befal human nature. The Psalms, which follow 
this book, are fuU of such exalted strattis of pietj^ 
and devotion, such beautiful and animated descrip- 
tions of the power, the wisdoi#, the mercy and the 
goodness of God, that it is'impossible for. any one to 
read them without feeling his heart inflamed with the 
most ardent affectitm towards the great Ci^eator and' 
©overftdr'ofth^Ulii Verse.- 

The Proverbs of Solomon, Which coiiie next ill 
order, eontlain a variety of Very excellent maximis of 
wisdom, and invaluable rales of life, which have no 
where been- exceeded except in the New Testament. 
They afibrd us, as they profess to do at the very first 
cMHset) " the instructit3n of wisdom^ justice, judg-- 
itient, and equity. They give ^ubtilty to the simple r 
to the young man knowledge and discretion." 

The same may be said of the greater part of the 
book of £ccle8iastes, which also teaches us to form a 
just estimate of this world, and its seeming ad vanta- 
ges of wealth, honour, power,- {)leasfure, and science; 

The prophetical writings present us with the wor- 
thiest and' most exalted ideas of the Almighty,- the 
justest and purest notions of piety and virtue, the aw- 
fullest denunciations against- wickedness of evei^ 
kind, public and private ; the most aiFectionate expos- 
tulations, the most inviting promises, and the warm- 
est concern forthe public good; And besides all this 
they contain- a series of predictions relating to our 
blessed liord, . in which all the remarkable circum«* 
stances of his birth, life, ministry, miracles, doctrines^ 
sufferings, and death, are foretold in ^o minute and 
jexact a manner (more particularly in the prophecy of 
Imuah) that you would almost think they werede«> 
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9cribiiig all these things after they had happened, it* 
you did not know that these prophecies. were CQiifess*- 
edly written many hundred years before Christ came 
into the world, and were all that time in the possession . 
of the Jews, who were the mortal enemies of Christ- 
ianity, and therefore would never go about tQ.> forge 
prophecies, which most evidently prov^e him to be 
what he professed to be, and what they denied him ta 
be, the Messiah and the Son of God. It is to thigr 
part of Scripture that our Lord particularly directs our 
attention, when he says, ^' search the .Scriptures, for 
they are they that testify of me/' The testimony far. 
alludes to is that of the prophets ;-than which no evi- 
dence can be more satisfactory and convincing to i^ 
ny one that reads them with cwpfi and. iippar^ialityv. 
and compares their predictions concerning ^ur Sav-^ 
iour with the history of his life». given us by tho8« 
who constantly lived and conversed with him* Vbi», 
history we have in the New Testament, in that . part. 
of it which goes by the name of Gospels. 

It is the&e that recount those wonderful and import 
tant events, with which the Christian religion and the. 
divine Author of it were introduced into the workk^ 
and which have produced so great a cbwiige in tho 
principles, the manners, the morals, and the t^^cporskl 
as well as the spiritual condition of mankind. They 
relate the first appearance of Christ upon earth ; hia 
extraordinary and miraculous birth I the testimon];^ 
borne to him by his forerunner John the Baptist ; 
his temptation in the wilderness ; the ojpeqing of his 
divine commission ; the pure, the pertect, . the sub* 
lime morality which he taught, especially in his inimi* 
table sermon from the mount ; the infinite supeiionQr 
which he shewed to every other moral teacher, bodt 
in the matter and manner of hiis discourses ;.mor€ 
particularly by crushing vice in its very cradle»jn the 
first risings of wicked desires and propensities in the 
heart ; by giving a decided preference of the mild, 
gentle, passive, conciliating virtues, ta ihfit violent, 
vindictive, high-spirited, unforgiving leii^r,.Mihieh 
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hWb'ecri always too much the favourite character of 
the world ;hy requiring us to forgive our very ene- 
mies, and to do gpod to them that hate us ; by exclu- 
ding from our devotions, our alms^ atid all our other 
virtues, all regard to fame, reputatioti, and applause ; - 
by laying' down two great general principles' of mo- 
r^it^, love to God and lov^e to mankind, and dedu- 
cing from thence eVery other human duty ; by con- 
veying his instructions underthe easy, familiar, and 
impressive fottn of parables ; by expl^ssifig hifnself 
ih a tone of dignity arid authority unknown before ; 
by exemplifying every virtue that he taught in his 
own unblemished and perfect life and conversation ; ' 
aind above all^ by adding those aWftii sanctions, which > 
lie aloiie^ of sdl moral - instructors, had the power to ' 
Hold out,' eternal rewards to the virtuous, and eter- 
nfal putilshmerits to the wicked. 

The sacred narrative then represents to us the high ' 
ci^acter he assumed ; the claim he made to & divine 
dfiginal ; the wonderful miracles he wrought in proof 
of his divihity* ;'thfe varioif* prophecfesi which plainly 
marked him' out as the Messiah,^ the great^ deliverer 
of the Jews ; the declarations Ke mad^, that he came 
t6 offer btntself a s^crifie&lfor the sins of all mankind ; 
the cruel ihdignitiesy* sufferings atid persecutions, to 
M^hich, in consequence of this great design, he was ex- 
posed rthe accbnaplishment of it by the painful and 
ignominous death to which 'he submitted ; by his res- 
urrection after three day^' from the grave; by his as- 
eensioii into heaven ; -by his' sitting there at the right 
hand of God,'and performing the office of a mediator' 
nd intercessor for the sinful sons^of men,till he comes- 
i^second time in hts'gloiry to sit in judgment on all' 
tfiankiad, and decide their final dooto of happifiess or 
misery forever* These are the momentous, the in-^ 
terestinfg^' truths, on which- the Gas^tLS' principaHy*^ 
dwell. 
I The Acts ot the Apos*rLES*continue thchistoiy 
01 our religion after our Lord's ascension ; the aston-^ 
ttbiiigvftixlrAiMpropagaticm-of stby a few illiterates 
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tent-makers and fisherniien^ through almost every psirt 
of the world, ^^ by demonstration of the spirit and of 
power;" without the aid of eloquence or dF force, and 
in opposition to all the authorhy, all the power, and 
all tne influence of the opulent and the great* 

The Epistles^ that is, the letters addressed by the 
Apostles and their associates to different churches and 
to particular individuals, contain many amirable rules 
and directions to the primitive converts ; many affect- 
ing exhortations, expostulations, and reproofs ; many 
expirations and illustrations of the doctrine deliv- 
ered by our Lord ; together with constant references 
to facts, circumstances, and events, recorded in the 
Gospels and the Acts ; in which wc perceive such strL- 
king, yet evidently such unpremeditated and unde- 
signed coincidences and agreements between the nar- 
ratives and the epistles, as form one m€>st conclufliive 
argument for the tr^th, authenticity, and geouineaesa. 
of both. 

The sacred volume concludes with the Revelation 
of Su John» which, under the form of visions aad 
various symbolical representatjons^. presents to^ us- a 
prophetic history of the Christian religion in future 
timeS) and the various: changes, vicissitudes^ andre- 
volutions it was to undergo in .diffei^ex^l ftg^& aod 
countries to the end of the world* 

Is it possible now to conceive a nobler*, a more 
comprehensive, a more useful scheme of instruction 
than this ; in which the uniformity and variety, so 
happily blended together, give it an inexpressible 
beauty^ and the whple com{)ositiQn plainly pipvir^ i^ 
Author to be diving f 

^^ The Bibljs is not indeed . (as a grea^ writer cjb^ 
serves) a plan of religion delineated, with minute w- 
curacy, to instruct men as in someting altpge^ther new^ 
or to excite a vain admiration an^ applause ; but k 
is somewhat unspeakably more great and noble, csomr 
prehending (as we have seen) in the grandest:, and 
most magnificent order^ along with every essential 
cf that glan, the various diipensatiQiw <rf,6o4*) mmr. 



kin^, £rom the formation of this earth to the consum- 
mation of all things* O^er books may afford us'^uch 
entertainment and much instruction ; ' may gratify 
our curiosity^ may delight our imagination* may im- 
prove our understandings^ may csdm our passions, • 
may exalt our sentiments^ may even improve our 
hearts. But they h«?e iiot^ they cannot have that <■ 
authority in wbat they affirm, in what they i«quix«[, . 
in what^ they promise and threaten, that the Scrip- 
tures have. There is a peculi^' weight and energy 
mthem^ which is not to be found in any other wn- - 
tings. Their denunciations are more awful, their- 
convictions stronger, tkeir consolations more pow- 
erful, their qOunselfr more authentic, theis wamingsr- 
more alarming, their expostulations more penetra- 
ting. Tttere are passages in them throughout sasub^- 
lime, so pathetic, full (^such enei^y and force upon 
the heai^ atld conscience, yet without the least ap- 
pearance of labor and study for that purpose ; indeed 
the- designs of li>e whole i»'«o noble, s& weif suited to -* 
t)ie sad oonditioii of human kind ; the morals havje- 
m tfa^ivtsuph puri^ and dignity; the doctrines, so^^- 
mi^y af them above reason, yet so pevfecdy recoti- 
cileable with Hf tfte expmsskm is so: majestic, yet- 
iamiliari|£ed with stM:lveai^ simpliGity,.diiat the more 
w/e r^ad isu^d aliudy these writings with pious dispo«- 
$iti<ms and judioiol^ attention, the more we shall see. 
amd feel of ^^ hand of €bod in them/^ 

BUi thati whttdt stamps upon them, the highest val- 
iic» that which renders them, sirictlyspeakingy met-* 
tim^e^ and distinguishes them- frdm all other booka^ 
in die world, is this, that they, and they only, " con^ 
Unnthe ward$ afetemai lifey Ia tbis respect,, eve- 
ry other book, even; the noblest compositions of mao, 
nuist fail us ; they oaimotgive us diat which we most 
W(ant,. and: what is of infeittely.more importance td 
U8 tiian all other things put tog^ther^ xtebkal life* 
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SECTidN IV- 



Xefiecti^m en thec^ttmeficefnent of the NinetttfV^ 

Century.' 



rfi^t 



.Mighty ylBiirjl htwti 



]^'it>m their fintovb--4n radiant cbcks fun t 

Mothmg is lasting otr the ^orld's^de stage/ , 
As sung, and wisely sung, the Grecian Mge ; 
And man, who thro' the globe extends his sway,^ 
Reigns but the sovereign creature of a day.; 
One genei*ation cbtnesj another goes, 
Time blends the happy wirti the man of woes ;' , 
A different face of things each age appears, 
J^SiA^aU thmg$ altet in a course* of years» 

Tfifi morftliBt has tfecomtnended' stilted times foi^" 
the purpcMies of meditation* At such periods ^t fa--- 
Gtilties are awakened^ and thtt soulris setinniotione- 
mius stimulated, the shigg^ish cuirent o&our thdugfate' 
becomes quickened^- flowing on with axi^ aecelerateci^* 
vapidit^r* Such is precisely our situation^ l!%e cam^- 
menctTnem of a century, occurs not titnce in ourlife. ^ 
Diis is a serious consideraitton.-'^May it b^ rendered'^- 
subservient to our moral impk*oyement^ 

Standings ar it ^ere on an^^en^iaence, and I<M)ki^ng ; 
i^oundus,. we find the newrevolving^century replete^ 
with impoptattt,^' though obvioue) atopies of iastnic*^'' 
tion. 

Th6 cpmmeneementv>f a century shbuld suggest to^' 
us the inestimable valu« of our tihb. 

Time was granted to man for his impi^oivieii&ent. - 
By the protraction of life opportunities are atforded ^ 
ibi»< our progress- in knowledge, virtue, - and piety*^ 
We were not raised into being that we might be idle* 
spectators of the objects with which we are surrounded* - 
l%e situaitiQii ia which we lure placed demands reiMr^-- 






&Sfiirt30a* This 9{>here in which we move calls ^ 
for the putting forth all the abiUty with which we- 
may be endomred. Enquiries therefore should be 
x^^d^how imfipovemi^ts c£ui,he best effected, either 
in our individual, iH>cial, qr public capacities. This 
conduct will re&ect- an hQiiu>ur on our rationally*. 
Thi^ train of action will elevate us., in the scale of/ 
being-o4mpart a aa^sl to our enjoynsent, and prepare 
us for the > honours of immortality t It is ^d^ uiat 
the elder- Cato repented of three things-— one of. 
which W^aa his having, spent a day without improve^- 
nfient* 

We cannot begin a century without being inapressedll 
with the vkissitude by which ^ sublunary affairs are 
characterised* . 

£Jvery thing around^us in a state of con^ant flue- ^ 
tuatipH* Neither^aaturenoi: art continue l^g in one 
position* The heavens above us are in.perpetual mo- 
tioUit The earth beneath us is ever changing its ex-> 
ter'nal. etppjeara^kc/s*. The almosp^re around us is. 
subject to incessant vi^riations* Individuals, fami-r 
lies, , and nations, are ajfiering thei«^ aspect, , and assu* ^ 
ming forms Jiaarted by .«ttong^ traits of no!^%^. Not . 
only opinions,. but ev^;ilong established customs atv 
length lose their hokl on the mind,, and are slnit out-i 
by. practices of ar directly opposite tendency^ Thus , 
are w^-^ ^hirl^d.tar<mnd in thse vortex of life by inci'^ 
dents the most sirange, and by events the most eon* 
trary to our ex^ctationa* . Change^ in its endless va- 
riety of shapes* p«5sentsitsel£, and we iAserve, with i 
surprise^ the eff^ts pi»difteed by it, botb4n ourselvfis* 
and in our. friends withvwhom we are connect : . 
J|ut sure to fep^'gO cUmes we need not range, 

Nor search the ancient records of. our race* . 
Tfi learn the dii'e effects of Ume and change, 

Which, 10 ourselves, alas I we daily trace. ; , 
Yety at the darkeoM eye,„the withered face, , 

Or hoary hair, I never will repine ; 
But spare, Q time ! whatever of mental graccj. 

Of candour, lore, or sympathy divine ; 
WJiate'er of fiinef > rsyi or friciiidtliip's flame is mine ; : * 

MXNSTXfiZ*. 
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We should enter upon the new cenHifT with tSUt' 
pteasing' idea that the progressive series of events^ 
tends to human improvement 

The light which broke out at the »ra of the refer* 
mation, continues to send forth its rays^ and* will il-- 
himinate the most distant regions of ^e globe ! The 
human' faculties, which had skiinbered for ages, 
were then rdused into action, and the discovery of 
the art of printing facilitated the spread of truth in 
districts whither its beams had not before penetrated. 
Since that illustrious period, science has^ lifted up her^ 
Head— commerce has spread abroad her suls-— «uid re*- 
ligion h^ unfolded prospects of fiiturity highly fa« 
vourable to human felicity. Our ideas seem now to^- 
flow in channels which cannot easily be interruptedi*- 
More just views of the Supreme Being are entertain- 
ed, and clearer notions indulged respecting the rights 
and privileges of humanity. Man will henceforward 
become more- sensible of his advantages^ and wUl, it 
is to be hoped, convey them entire and unmutilated' 
to their posterity. The benevolent of eveiy class re* - 
joice in the prospect.- Feeling for his species, the' 
good man wilt exult in the recollection, that the night 
of ignorance and misery is passing^away, and tht^t it 
will be assuredly lost in the full blase of perfect day. - 

Finally, let^ us, upon the cbmmenBemeDt*<eif the 
new centurj", realise the perfe^itms sakifovernmeni^' 
of the Supreme Beings under whose soperintendance 
every thing will be conducted to^a happy conclusion.-- 

A fatherless world ! an orphan universe ! . ajse ideas 
agonizing to every wellKX>nstituted mind.*- The pre- 
sent system- bears unequivocal marks of the wisdom* 
and goodness by which it was originally constitutedk • 
The parts themselves, and the relation they bear to 
each other, point out the ends for wKich they are in- 
tended. The sun, moon, and stars, perform with 
regularity their destined revolution. The earth ve- 
getates at the assigned period of fertility, and pours 
forth its stores for the sustenance and comfort of the 
lUuaaii.iace. . The iotellei^tual and moral ppwera o£>~ 
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nocm lead hkn to the perception, and by the force -of 
motives properly weighed, impel him to the practice 
'of right conduct. TTie revelation with which we 
are favoured, 4s in every respect honourable to the 
divine government* The reasonableness of its dox:* 
trines, the purity of its precepts, and th^ sublimity 
-of its prospects, recommend Jt^o our serious atten- 
tion* Cven the futility of the objections made to its 
origin, ehewsinamore striking point of view its di- 
vinity-— for the en.venomed shafts of infidelity, re- 
cently aimed at the heavenly shield, have been seen 
to faU pointless to the ground. In such circumstan- 
ces, and with such views, man is empowered to look 
abroad at the comifiencement of a century^ and to rea- 
lise the perfections and government of the supreme 
BEING, with whom there is no variableness nor the 
shadow of turning J in neglecting this privilege, he 
omits to discharge an important duty. He sinks 
himself upon a level with the brutes, and relinquish- 
es meansicalculated to promote and secure his per- 
fection. 

From the honourable ideas which we have been 
taught to form of Deity, we cannot for a moment 
suspect the equity with wTiich he presides over eve- 
ry part of his wide extended empire ! The architect 
prides himself on the proportion and regularity with 
which his buildings have been raised* The artist con- 
templates the niceness and accuracy after which his 
pieces of mechanism have been constx^uct^d. The 
.-statesman congratulates himself on the sagacity with 
which his plans have been devised and accomplished* 
In a similar manner the Deity has regulated every 
procedure of his government with the profeundest 
wisdom, in conjunction with a benevolence which ex- 
ceeds bur loftiest conceptions. Immediately after the 
creation, God surveyed the works of his hands, 
and pronounced them to be — good J And, humanly 
speakings he must at all times look down with an 
eye of distinguished complacency on the subservient* 
cy of his govemmcnt to genend felicity. 
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Man, however, furnished with sdmtjrpowefti'<^ 
perception, is cooped up on every side, and vainly 
strives to disclose the secrets of futurity, " We 
^know not what to-morrow brings forth.'* This is ii 
measure ordained in infinite wisdom. The anticipa* 
tion of our joys, or of our griefs^ is often a burdefi 
too heavy to be bome. Pretensions, indeed, are 
made to a knowledge of 0ur future destiny— but the 
imposition has been detected and exposed. Ourwi** 
sest way is to throw the reins over a vain curiosity. 
liCt us never attempt, on any occdsion, to lift lip the 
awful veil which divides the present moment from fii- 
^urity ! Such a procedure shews only our own im- 
piety and folly. Contented with ihat 4)0rtion of in"- 
formation which is commensurate with our faculties 
and congenial with dur present situation, let us *de^ 
Vote our knowledge to the purposes of 'faith and prae- 
lice. A larger degree of intelligdtice cannot, perhaps^ 
in this life, be the legitimate object of attainments 
2{enceforwards, then, 'let us dismiss our anxious 
thoughts, banish our corroding cares, and shudder 
at the indulgence of impiods anticipations. In fih^^ 
let us calmly and cheerfully resign ourselves to the 
disposal of that'G^iEAT «ein6 who 'cannot err, and 
who ynW'tvith consummate ability conduct the afiairs 
of his wise and righttous government to the ^happiest 
terininsltion :-«^ 

iMMOBtAL KING ! from all mi^tddon tree ! 
Whose endless being ne'er began to be ; 
Who ne'er was notiiing^-*>who was ever all. 
Whose kingdom did not rise, and cannot fail t 
On a myeteriwM throney hig^ rais'd above, 
^'en the ^r change which heavenly orders prove 1 
While their bright excellence progressive grew, 
He perfect was— ne*er imperfection knew I 
Ere worlds began, with boundless goodness blest^ 
Ne'er needing to be better — always best ! 
The pensive muse, who thes a mournful sigh 
' Hath paid to stars that fall* and flow'rs that die ; 
While the short glones brief as fair she m6um8> 
To miUf the x^rsat sirmmB&i joyful tums^ 
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t«kd 6lie ftdoreSf deprest by gloomy cranes, 

That undecreafting Lit^HT, who all ordains ; 

On HIM she leans, retiev'd from withering things, 

And his immortal counsel raptur'd sings : , 

That scheme of good, which all that dies survives, 

Whatever decays, for ever fair that thrives : ' ' ' 

Whose progress, adverse fates and prosperous chance, 

Virtue and vice^ and g9od and Hi advance, 

Which draws new splendour from all mortal gloom, 

Which all that fades, but feeds with riper bloom j . > j- 

Each human fall but prop&-^ach fall succeeds, ' * 

And all that fancy deems obstructioi>— -speeds : ^ 

In nature's beauteous frame, as cold and heat, *^ ^ 

And moist and dry, and light and darkness meet «. 

"—Harmonious in the moral system— -join ^ 

PJcMure dXid /udnj 9Bd glory mddecHne I 

JAWCliTT- •* 
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SECTION V. 

On Writing' Letters^ 



The great utility and importance of Epistolary 
Writings is so well known, and so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it is needless to insist on the ne* 
cessity of being acquainted with an art replete with 
%o many advantages. Those who are accomplished in 
this art are too happy in their knowledge to nee;d fur- 
ther information concerning its excellence ; and those 
who are unqualified to convey their sentiments to a 
friend, without the assistance of a third pei«on, feel 
their deficiency so severely, that nothing need be 
said to convince them, that it is both their interest 
apd ttieir happiness to be instructed in what is so ne- 
cessary and agreeable* 

Had letters been knovm at the beginning of the 
world. Epistolary Writing would have been as old as 
love and friendship ; for, as soon as they began to 
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flourish, the verbal messenger was dropped, ai^d At 
language of the heart was conunitted to characters 
that faithfully preserved it, and hereby secrecy was 
maintained, and social intercourse rendered more 
free and extensive, 

^Xlie Romans were perfect masters of this art, and 
placed.it in the number of liberal and polite accom- 
plishments ; .and we find Cicero mentioning with 
great pleasure, in some of his letters to Atticus^ the 
elegant specimen he had received from his son in this 
way* It seems indeed to have formed a part in their 
education ; and in the opinion of Mr* Locke, it well 
deserves to have a share in ours. 

The writing of letters enters so much into all the 
occurrences of life, that no gentleman or lady can 
avoid shewing themselves in compositions of this 
kind. Occasions will daily force them to make 
this use of their pen, by which their sense, their 
abilities, and their education are exposed to a severer- 
examination than bv any oral discourse. 

Epistolary Writmg, in the common and juftt ac- 
ceptation of the word, is confined to those composi- 
tions which serve to transact the common business of 
life, or to promote its most pleasing intercourses*. In 
this point of view, letter writing is the most necessa- 
ry, at the same time it is happily the most easy of all 
literary accomplishments* 

It was a just observation of the honest quaker, that, 
If a man think twice before he speak^ he*U speai twice 
the better for it. With great propriety the above 
may be applied to epistolary as well as to all sorts of 
writing. 

In letters from one relation to another, the different 
characters of the persons niust be first considered : 
. Thus a father in writing to a son will use a gentle au- 
thority ; a son to a father will express a filial duty. 
And again, in friendship, the heart will dilate itself 
with an honest freedom ; it will applaud with sinceri- 
ty, and censure with modest reluctai\ce. 
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In letters concerning trade, the subject matter witt 
be constantly kept in view, and the greatest perscicu^ 
ity and brevity observed by the different correspon* 
dents ; and in like manner^^ these rules may be applied 
to all other subjects, and conditions of life, viz, a com- 
t)rehensive idea of the subject, and an uoaflected 
simplicity, and modesty, in expression. Nothing 
more need be added, only, that a constant attention 
to the above "for a few months, will soon convince the 
learner, that his time has not been spent in vain. 

Indeed^ an assiduous attention to the study of any 
art, even the most difficult, will enable the learner to 
surmount every difficulty ; and writing letters to hi^ 
correspondents becomes equally easy as speaking in 
company ; and, if he carefully avoids affe9tation, 
will enable hrm to write in the language of the present 
Vimes ; his thoughts will be clear, his sentiments judi- 
cious, and his language plain, easy^ sensible, elegant , 
and suited to the nature of the subject. As letters 
are the copies of conversation, just consider what you 
would say to your friend if he was present, and write 
down the very words you would speak, which will 
render your epistle unaffected and intelligible. 

When yoa sit down to write, call off your thoughts* 
from every thing but the subject you intend to handle ; 
consider it with attention, place it in every point of 
▼iewi and examine it on every side before you begin.. 
•By this means you will lay a plan of it in your mmdV 
which will rise like a well contrived building, beauti* 
ful, uniform and regular ; whereas, if you neglect to 
form to yourself some method of going through the 
whole, and leave it to be conducted by giddy acci- 
dent, your thoughts upon any subject can never app^r 
otherwise than as a mere heap of confusion. Consid- 
er, you are now to form a stile, or, ia other words, 
to learn the way of expressing what you think ; and 
your doing it well or ill for your whole life will de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon the manner you fall in* 
to at the beginning. It is of great consequence there- 
{ore, to he attentive and diligent at first |. and an ex* 
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pressive, and easy manner of writing, it is ao Qseful, 
so engaging a quality, that whatever pains, it costs, 
it amply will repay. 

As to the subjects, you are allowed in this way the 
utmost liberty. Whatever has been done, or thought, 
or seen, or heard ; your observations on what you 
know, your inquiries about what you do not know, 
the time, the place, the weather, every thing around 
stands ready for your purpose ; and the more variety 
you intermix, the better. I^t discourses require a 
dignity or formality of style suitable to the subject; 
whereas letter- writing rejects all pomp of words, and 
is most agreeable when most familiar. But, tho? 
lofty phrases are hqre improper, the stile must not 
therefore sink into meanness : and to prevent its doing 
so, an easy complaisance, an open sincerity, and un- 
affected good nature, should appear in every place. 
A letter should wear an honest, cheerful countenance, 
like one who truly esteems, and is glad to see his 
friend ; and not look likeafop admiring his own dres^ 
and seemingly pleased with nothing but himself. 

Express your meaning as briefly as possible ; long 
periods may please the ear, but they perplex the unr 
4erslanding. Let your letters abound with thoughts 
more than words. A short stile, and plain, strikes 
the mind, and fixes an impression ; a tedious one is 
seldom clearly understood, and never long remem- 
bered* But there is still something requisite beyond 
all this, towards the writing a polite and agreeable let- 
ter, such as a^ gentleman ought to be distinguished 
by ; and that is, an air of good-breeding and human- 
ity, which ought constantly to appear in. every ex- 
pression, and give a beauty to the whole. By this,*j| 
would not be supposed to mean,, overstrained or af- 
. fee ted compliments, or any thing that way tending ;. 
but an easy, and obliging manner of address, a choice 
of words which bear the most civil meaning, and a. 
generous and good natured complaisance 
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PART. II. 



miFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. - . 
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CHAP. L^ '. 

if 

EToqtience of Popular AssemblieSm' 

The ancients divided' all orations into three gran^ 
elasses^. the Demonstrative, the Deliberative, and 
^e Judicial. The scope of the Demonstrative, was 
to praise or blame ; that of the Deliberative, to ad- 
vise or dissuade ; that of the Judicial, to accuse or 
defend. The chief subjects of Demonstrative Elo- 
quence, were Panegyrics, Invectives, Gratulatory, 
and Funeral Orations* The Deliberative was em- 
ployed in matters of Public concern agitated in the 
Senate, or before tiie assemblies of the people. The 
^Judicial, is the same with the eloquence of the Bar, 
employed in addressing Judges,, who have powers to 
absolve or condemn. I have in the following selec- 
rionsv preferred that train which Slodem speaking. 
pointft'Out, rather than the above division laid down 
"by thcancient Kietoricians. Modem Eloquence is di- 
vided into- three kinds, the Eloquence of Popular As- 
semblies, of the Kur and of the Pulpit ; each of which 
has a distinct character,, which particularly suits it*^ 
This division though in some respects different, yet 
^^ others, corresponds with the ancient ohe. The e- 
loquence of the Bar is pecisely the same with what 
'tfie Ancient Rhetoricians called the Judicial^ The 
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ffioquence of Popular Assemblies, though.^ mofltijr* 
of that kind which they term the- Deliberative^ y«t 
jdmits also of the DemonstFative. Tha Eloquence 
of the Pulpit is sdtogether of a distinct nature ; and 
as di^ ancient -Rhetoricians had no such kind of Ora^ 
tory, It cannot be reduced under any of their divi*. 



SECTION I. 

The Eulogium of the perfect Speaker 0^ 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes addressing 
the most illustrious assembly in the ir orld, upon a 
point whereon the fate of the most illustrious of na** 
txons depended.-^How awful such a meeting ! How 
vast the subject ?— Is man possessed of talents ade- 
quate to the great occasion I Adequate-^-^es^ supe- 
rior» By the power of his eloquence, the augustness 
of the assemUy is lost in the dignity of the subject, 
for a while, superceded, by the admiration of his ta- 
lents.— -liVith what strength of argument, with what 
powers of the fancy, with what emotions of the 
heart, does he assault and subjugate the whole man, 
and at onde capti^i^ate his reason, his imagination, and 
his passions !•— To effect this must be the utmost e£» 
fon of the most improved state of human nature !^— 
Not a faculty that he possesses, is here uneo^doyed ; 
not a faculty that he possesses, but is here''e3^rted td 
its highest pitch. AUJiis internal powers are at work ; 
all his external, testify their energies. Within> the me« 
mory, the £uicy, the judgment, the passions, all are 
busy ; without, every muscle every nerve, is exerted ; 
not a feature, not alimb^ but spea]^8.^The orgims of the 
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: bo^, attimed'fta die exertions of liie mind, through 

^the kindred, organs of the bearers, instantaneously, 
and as it were #ith an electrical spirit, vibrate those 

. energies from soul to soul. — Notwithstanding the di- 
u^rsity of minds in.suctv.a.multitude,~by the lightning 

^.gf eloquence,, they are melted into one mass— the 
whole assembly, actuated in one and the same way^ 
become, as it were, but one man,, and have but <me 
voice.— The universal cry is*— Let us march against 

/fhilip— 4et us fight, for our liberties— *let us conquer 
die! 
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SECTION n. 

Xtilogium of Antoinette^ tke-iate-^men pf Frances 

It is now sixteen' or seventeen years since I saw the 
fffiten of Prance, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ;• 
apd surefy never lighted on this orb, which diie hardi- 
ly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
.Jier just above the Jiorizon,. decoratmg and cheering 
the elevated sphere -due had just began to move in,^-« 
r*-gUttering.liJkethe mourning star ; fall of life,, and 
aplendotf, and joy. 

. . Oh! w&ata revolutioii !— and what a heart most X 
have, to contemplate, without emotion, that eleva*'^ 
Jtion and that falM 

I I4ttle did I dream that,, when sh& added titles of 
veneration to /those of enthusiastic, distant, respects 
fill love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sluurp antidote against disgrace c^iceaded in that bo^* 
wm >— Jittle^did J dream that I should have lived t^ 
•ee such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gal^ 
lant men,-— in a naition of men of honour and. of ca* 
vaU^s. I thought ten. thousand swords must have 
leaped i^om their scabbards; to avenge even a* look 
^t threatened her with insult— But.thc aga of efaik^ 
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miry is gone. — That of sophisters,' economfstft^ amK 
calculators^ has succeeded ; and the glory of Eu«- 
rope is extkiguished for ever. Never, never mofe^ 
-shall we behold that generous loyal^ toran^ and se^r,. 
*^that proud submission,-— ^hat dignified obedience^ 
•-««that subordination of the heart, which kept alive^ 
even in servitude itsetf, die spirit of an exalted free*^ 
dom* The unbought grace of Hfe, the cheap^ defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is gone ! It is gone,<-«that sensibility c^ 

Erinciple,-«-that chastity of honour, which felt a stain* 
ke a wound,-^vhich inspired courage whilst it mi-- 
tigated ferocity,, which ennobled whatever it touclicd ;. 
and under which viee itself lost half its evil4ip losing;: 
all its grossness.' 



SECTION 

Mmegyric ofi ^e Mptthh jCotwtitutien.' 

Br a constitutional poUcy working after the pat^-^ 
^rn of naturcv we receive^ we hold, we transmit our 
|;ovemm;ent, and our privileges,, in' the same manner 
in which we. enjoy and transmit our propef^ty and liven*: 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 
gifts of providence, ave handed down to us and from 
us, in the same course and order»^ Our polidcftl syS'^ 
tern is placed in a just correspondence Had symmetry 
with the order of the world, and witkthe xi4ode dif 
existence decreed to a permanent body GompQsed<^ 
liransitory parts ;*— wherein, by the disposition of 
stupendous wisdom, mouldiag^ together > the great 
mysterious incorporation of die human race, the 
whole^ at one time,, is never oM, or middle-agbd, or 
young ; but^ in a condition of unchangeable constant 
ey,. moves on through the varied tenor of perpetudt^ 
^tsoayy £all>^ renovatton, and i»K)gressioai. Tb^is, kff 
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fpr«seryiiig the method of nature in the conduct of the 
«9tate, in what we. improve we are never wholty new ;. 
^in what we 'retain we are never wholly obsolete.— JBy 
.adhering in this manner and on these principles to our 
,£prefathers, we are guided, not by the superstition, of 
^antiquaries, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy- 
Jb this choiGe of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation m blood j-*--^ 
Jbinding up the eonstitutioiv of our coimtry with our 
lidearest. domestic ties ;— adopting our fundamental 
jaws into the bosom, of our family affections' ;» keep- 
ing inseparable,, and cherislmig with the warmth of 
all their^ combined and mutually reflected charities,, 
our state,, our healths, out sepulchres, and ouc 
altars. 



SECTION IV. 

MrShentdarCs Invective^ against Mr Haating^. 

. Had a stranger^ at this time, gone into^ the pro- 
vince of Oude, ignorant of what had happened since 
ihe death of Sujah Dowla, that man,, who, with a 
savage heart, had still great lines of character, and 
who, with all his fcFOcity in war, had still, with a 
cultivating hand, preserved to> his* country the. riches 
-which it derived from benignant skies and a prolific 
soil-— If this stranger, ignorant of all that had happen* 
ed in the short interval, and observing the wide and 
general devastation, and altthe horrors of the scene 
»-p^f plains unclothed and brown*— of vegetables 
burnt up and extinguished— of villages depdpulated 
Mid in ruin — uf tem;ples unroofed and peridhing— <tf 
Heservoirs broken down and dry>*-he would naturally 
enquire what war has thus laid waste the fertile fields 
4>f * this once beautiful and opulent country-^^what ci^ 
n^. dt^eiMJoos havie happened, thus to tear asunder 
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ud separate the happy societies that once possessed 
those villages-— what disputed succession—- what reli- 
gious rage has, with unholy violence, demolished 
Siose tempbesy and disturbed fervent, but unobtru- 
ding piety, in the exercise of its duties ? — ^What 
merciless enemy^ has thus spread the horrors of fire 
and sword — what severe visitation of providtence has 
dried up. the iountain, and taken from the face of the 
earth every vestige of verdure ? — Or rather, what 
monsters have stalked over the country, tainting and 
poisonings with pestiferous breath, what the voracjous^^ 
appetite could not devour ? To such questions, what 
must be the answer ? No wars have ravished these 
lands and depopulated these villages— no civil discords, 
have been felt — ^no disputed succession — no religious 
rage — ^normerciless enemy— no affliction of providence,, 
which, while it scourged for the moment, cutoff the 
sources of resuscitation — no voracious and poisoning 
monsters— 410, all this has been accomplished by the 
friendships generosity and kindness of the Elnglish 
nation*. 

They have embraced us with their protecting arms^ 
and, lo ! those are the fruits of their alliance^ 
What, then, shall we be told, that tinder such chr- 
cumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole peo- 
ple, thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and re- 
sistance, were4&xcited by the poor and feeble influence 
of the Begums ! When we hear the description of 
the paroxysm, fever and delirium, into whick despair 
had thrown the natives, when on the banks of the pol- 
luted Ganges, panting for death, they tore more wide- 
ly open the lips of their gaping wounds, to accelerate 
their dissolution, and while their blood was issuing, 
presented their ghastly eyes tO; heaven^ breathing 
fiieir last and fervent prayer that the dry earth might 
BOt be suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the eternal, 
providence to avenge the wrongs of their country. 

Will it be said that this was brought about by the 
incantations of these Begums in their secluded. Zfi.*- 
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i^jtoa ? or that they could inspire this enthosiasm and 
diis despafr into the breasts of a people who fek no 
grievance, and had suffered no torture j What motive 
then, could have such influence in their bosom ? What 
motive i That which nature, the common parent, 
plant§ in the bosom of man^ and which, though it 
xniay be less active in the Indian than in the Engiish- 
maut is still congeni^ with and mak^s part of his 
being — that feeling which tells him, that man was 
never made to be the property of man ; but that 
when through pride and insolence of power, one hu- 
man creature dares to tyrannise over another, it is a 
powjcr usurped, and resistance is a duty-^that feeling 
which tells him that all power is delegated for the 
good, not for the injury of the people, and that when 
it is converted from the original purpose, the com* 
pact is broken, and the right is to be resumed*— that 
principle which tells him that resistance to power u* 
surped is not merely a duty which he owes to him<^ 
self and to his neighbour, but a duty which he' owes 
to his God, in asserting and maintaining the rank 
which he gave him in the crealion ! to that common 
God, who, where he gives Reform of man^ whate* 
ver may be the complexion, gives also the feelings 
and the rights of maU'-^that principle, which neither 
the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the enerva- 
tion of refinement extinguish l^-^hat principle which 
makes it base for a man to suffer when he ought to acf, 
which, tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of providence, spurns at the arrogant 
distinctions of man, and vindicaftes the independant 
qualities of his race* 
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SECTION. V- 

Jfr. BurkeU Panegyric on the Eloquence of Mr* Sher^ 

idan. 

Mr. Sheridan has this day surprised the thousands 
who hung with rapture on his accents^ by such an 
array of talents, such an exhibition of capacity, such 
a display of powers, as are unparalleled in the an- 
nals of oratory | — a display that reflected the highest 
honour on himself--^lustre upon letters^-^renown up- 
on parliament>-— glory upon the country. Of all species' 
Df rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been 
witnessed or recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times ; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the digni* 
ty of the senate,/he solidity of the judgment^^eat, and 
the sacred morality of the pulpits have hitherto fur- 
nished ^ nothing has equalled what we^ have this 
day heard in Westminster-halK No holy seer of re- 
ligion, no statesman, np orator, no man of any literary 
description whatever, lias come up, in the one instance, 
to the pure sentimenls of morality, or, in the other, 
to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of dicdon, strength and copiousness of style, pathos 
and sublimity of conceptipn, to which we, this day, 
listened with ardour and admiration. From poetry 
up to eloquence^ there is not a species of composition 
of which a complete and perfect specimen might not, 
&om that single speech, be culled and collected^ 
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SECTION VI. 

yuniui^s Eulogium m Lord Chatham 

t DID not intend to make a public declaration oi 
the respect I bear lord Ghathun* I well knew what 
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unworthy conclusions would be drawn from tt. But 
I am called upon to deliver my opinion ; and surely 
it is not in the little censure of Mr Home to deter me 
from doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown* upon my esteem. As for the common, 
sordid views of avarice, or any pui'pose of vulgar am- 
bition, I question . whether the 'applause of Junius 
would be of service to lord Chatham. My voice wiH 
hardly reccmimefiijt h^' to an increase of his pension, 
or to a seat in th^ cabkiet. -^But if his ambition be 
upon a level with his understanding j if^he judges of 
what is truely honourable for himself, with the same 
superior genius which animates and directs him to el- 
oquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Re-' 
corded' honours shall gather round his monument, and 
thicken Over hiiii. It is a solid fabric, and will sup- 
port the laurels that adorn it. I am not conversant in 
the language of panegyric* These praises are extor- 
ted from me ; but they will wear well, for they have 
been dearly earned; * 
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SECTION vn. 

Cicero and Demosthenes compared. 

These two great princes of eloquence have been 
often compared together ; but the judgment hesitates 
to which to give Ae preference. The archbishop of 
Cambray, however, seems to have stated their mer- 
its with great justice and perspicuity, in his reflec- 
tions on rhetoric and poetiy. The passage, transla-^ 
ted; is as follows. 

^^ I do not hesitate to declare, that I think Demost- 
henes superior to Cicero* I am persuaded that no 
one can admire Cicero«more than I do. He adorns 
whatever he attempts. He does honour to language. 
He disposes of words in a manner peculiar to him* 

T 
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self. His style has great variety of character. 'When- 
ever he pleases, he is even concise and vehement ; for 
instance, against Cataline, against Verres, ag^nst 
Antony. But ornament is too visible in his writings. 
His art is wonderful, but it is perceived. When the 
orator is providing ifor the safety of the republic, he 
forgets not himself, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and to 
see nothing but his country. He seeks not elegance 
of expression ; unsought for he possesses it. He is 
superior to admit^tion. He makes use of language 
as a modest man does of dress, only to cov^ him. 
He thunders, he lightens. He is a torrent which car- 
ries every thing before it. We cannot criticise, be- 
cause we are not ourselves. His subject enchains our 
attention, and makes us forget his language. We 
lose him from our sight : Philip alone accupies our 
minds. I am delighted with both these orators ; but 
I confess that I am less affected by the infinite art and 
magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by the rapid 
simplicity of Demosthenes,'^ 



SECTION VUL 

The Portraits of Mahomet and Jesus contrastedm 

Go to your natural religion : — place before her Ma- 
homet and his disciples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands 
and tens of thousands, who fell by his sword. Shew 
her the cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravished and destroyed, and the miserable 
distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirements ; shew her the prophet's chamber, his con- 
cubines and wives ; let her see his adultery, and 
hear him alledge revelation and his divine comn>issioa 
to justify his lust and oppression* 
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When she is tired with this scene, then shew her 
the blessed Jesna, humble and meek, doing good to 
all the. souls of men, patiently instructing both the 
ignorant and perverse. Let her see him in his most 
retired privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, 
and hear his devotions and supplications to his God. 
Carry her to his table, tavi^w lus mean fare, and hear 
his heavenly discoursse.. Let hpr see him injured, but 
not"J>rovoked«« Let her attend him to the tribunal^ 
and consider the patience with which he endured the 
scoffs and reproaches of his enemies^ Lead her to 
his cross, and let her view him in the' agonies of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his peVsecutors ; 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,"— When natural religion has viewed both, ask^ 
Which is the prophet of God S 



SECTION IX. 

Mr* Fox^s Eulo^ium on the Duke of Bedfond. 

I AM well*aware that this i^ not exactly the place 
nor the occasion for entering at large into the charac- 
ter of the illustrious personage, whose decease has 
induced me to come hither to perform a painful duty. 
As the memory of no man was ever more generally 
revered, so the loss of no man was ever more gene- 
rally felt. In a case, therefore, of so much impor- 
tance, I hope I shall not be blamed, if, in feeling how 
much the country has suffered by this event, I deviate 
a little from the usual practice of the house. The 
noble person to whom the house will perceive these 
observations are applied, was distinguished by some- 
thing 86 great, something «o benign, something so 
marked in his character, that though possessing most 
opulent revenues, and though placed as high in rank 
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and wealth as hope could make him, yet he seemed 
to be rai&ed to that exalted station, cmly that his ex- 
ample might have the greater valae* Having there- 
fore, so much of public calamity to deplore, the 
bouse may be assured that I shaU not, at present, in- 
dulge in the expression of any of those feelings of 
private friendship and gratitude, which on the other 
occasion, might be proper* The loss is the more af-* 
flictihg, the more to be regretted, as it happened at a 
period when the services of this noble personage were 
likely to be most beneficial to 30ciety i when ho 
was still young enough to give the hope of further ser- 
vices ; still active enough for all the duties of public 
life ; and while he still possessed that youthful vigour 
and energy which would long have enabled him ta 
support those unwearied exertions, which he display** 
ed in every thing that tended \o promote the interests 
of his country ; eai^rtions which afforded a sufficient 
pledge, that had he Uved, the remainder of his days 
would hav^ been devoted to a,cts of publie benefits 
He did not live for the pleasure^ but for the utility 
of life : or rather he lived for the highest enjoyment 
which existence can affoi:d,«^that of doing good to bi& 
fellow creatures* 

There are many other amiable traits in his charac* 
ter which I shall not attempt to describe here. I may 
be permitted to observe, however, th^t those wha 
feel that the greatest benefit which can be done to thia 
or any other country, is to reader it move productive, 
must be sensible that the natipn is more indebted to him 
than to any other person for the e^prts which he made 
to improve its agriculture. What was his motive for 
attaching himself to this pursuit f Because he was. 
convinced, that in the present times, that was the best 
direction he could give to his talents, and to his means 
in promoting the real interests of his country ; for hia 
humility was such, that he conceived no pursuit to<^ 
low for him to engage in, if he foresaw that it would 
tend to public utility* I know, that if the noble pcr-i 
sonage of whom I have spoken courld look bi^k to wh^ 
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passed in the worid, nothing could afford him such 
isieffable pleasure, as the^reflection that his memory 
^ould be». as his life, beneficial to mankind. I shall 
conclude with a passage from a very young orator, 
which appears particularly applicable to what I have 
8aid« ^^ Crime is only a curse for the time, even 
where successful ; but virtue maybe useful to the re-^ 
motest posterity, and is even almost as advantageous 
to fiiture generations as to its. original possessor.'' 
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SECTION X.. 

The Character of a lowly Hero illustrutedi^ 

The lowest mechanic who employs his best affect 
flons-^is love and gratitude, on God, the best of be- 
ings ; who retains a' particular regard and esteem for 
ihe virtuous few, compassion for the distressed, and 
a firm expansive good will to all ^ who, instead of tri- 
umphing over his enemies, strives to subdue the 
greatest enemy of all, his unruly passions ; who pro- 
motes a good understai^ding between neighbours, ap- 
peases disputes and adjusts differences; exercises 
candour to injured character, and charity to distressed 
worth ; who, whilst he cheridbes his friends, forgives, 
and even serves in any pressing exigency,, his enem- 
ies ; who abhors vice, but pities the vicious ;•— such a 
maUf however low his station, has juster pretentions 
to the character of heroism, — (tlmt heroism which 
implies nobleness and elevation of soul, bursting forth 
into corr^pondent actions,) than he who conquers ar* 
mies, or makes the most glaring figure in the eyes of 
an injudicious world. He is like one of those fixed 
atars. which, through the remoteness of its situation, 
may be thought . extremely tittle^ inconsiderable, and 
obscure, by unskilful beholders, but yet is as truty 
gireat and glorious in itself, as those heavenly ligfate^ 

HZ 
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which, by being placed more obviouftl5^ to our view^ 
appear to shine with more distinguished lustre* 



SECTION XI. 

Mr. Walpole against Mr. Pitt (the late Lord Chatham} 
rejiecting 9n his youth and theatrical fnanner. 

Sir, 

I WAS unwilling to interrupt the course of this 
debate while it was carried on, with calmness and 
decency, by men who do not suiFer the ardour of op- 
position to cloud their reason, or transport them to 
such expressions as the dignity of this assembly does 
not admit* I have hitherto deferred to answer the 
gentleman who declaimed against the bill,, with suck 
fluency of rhetoric, and such vehemence of gesture,*^*- 
who charged the advocates for the expedients now 
proposed, with having no regard to any interest, but 
their own, and with making taws only to consume pa- 
per, and threatened them with the defection of thea- 
adherents, and the loss of their influence, upon this 
new discovery of their folly, and their ignorance. 
Nor, sir, do I now answer him for any other purpose 
than to remind him how little the clamours of rage 
and petulancy of invectives^ contribute to the purposes 
for which this assembly is called together ;— -how lit- 
tle the discovery of truth is promoted, and die security 
of the nation established by pompous diction, and 
theatrical emotions. Formidable sounds and furious 
dedamations, confident assertions and lofty periods, 
may afiect the young and unexperienced ; and perhaps 
the gendeman may have contracted his habits of cnra- 
toiy, by conversing more with those of his own age, 
tlum with such as have had more opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and more successful methods of 
€ommu9lcatiflg Aeir sentiments. If the fae«r of Us 
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temper, sir, would soffer him t6 attend to those whose 
age, and kmg acquamtance with business, give them 
an indisputable right to deference and superiority, he 
wotild learn, in time, to reasoo rather than declaim^ 
and to prefer justness ci argument, and an aceuraie 
knowledge of fa€t8> to sounding epkhets, and splendid 
superlatives, which may cMsturb the imagination for 
a moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind* 
fie will learn, sir, that to aecnse and prove are very 
diifedPent, and that reproaches unsupported by evidence 
affect (Oily the character of him that utters them* £&• 
cursions of fancy, and flights of oratory, are indeed^ 
pardonable in young men^ but tn no other ; and it 
would surely contribute more, even to the purpose U» 
which some gentlemen appesu* to speak, (that of d«» 
preciating the conduct of the administration,) to prove 
the inconveniences and injustice of this bill than 
barely to assert them» with whatever magnificence 
of language, or appearance of zeal, htmsety- or com^ 
passion^ 



SECTION XIL 

Mr Pittas Reply. 



-Sir, 

The atrocious crime of beinga youngman, which 
the honourable gentleman has, with sudi spirit and 
decency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate, nor deny,---but content myself with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies may cease 
with^eir youth, and not of that number who are ig^ 
norant in spke of experience. Whether youth can 
foe imputed to any man as a reproach, I wiH not, sir, 
assume the province of determining ;*^ut sui^ly age 
-may became justly contemptibiej if the opportunities 
which it brings have pastaway withotitimt>it>vemeBt, 
jmti vioe appears to preiwl^ vrtien ^ pasaions have 
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subsided.* The wretch who^ after having seen 
eonsequences of a thousand errors, continues still to» 
Uuttder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is . surely die object of either abhorrence 
or contempt, and deserves not that his grey hairs 
should secure him from insult. Much more, sir, is 
he to be abhorred^who,. as he has adranced in age, 
has receded from virtue, and: becomes more wicked 
with less temptation ;-— who prostitutes* himself for 
money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of bis life in the ruin of his country.- But youth, sir,, 
is not. my only crime ; I have beea accuse^ of acting 
a theatrical part^ A dieatrical part may either imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of 
my real sentiments,, and* an adoption, of the opinions^ 
and language of another man- 
In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be' 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned, to be 
desiH86d.« I am at liberty, like eveiy . othpr man, to 
use my own language ; and though, perhaps, I may 
have some ambition to please this gentleman, I shau. 
not lay myself under any restraint, ner very solici- 
tously copy his diction, or his mien^. however matu*^ 
ved by age, or modelled by experience. If any man^ 
rfiall, by charing me with theatrical behaviour, imply' 
that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat' 
him' as a calumniator, and a viHiiin ; — nor shall any 

frotection shelter him from the treatment he deserves- 
shally^on suchanoccasion, without scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and- dignity 
intrench themselves,— 4ior shall any thing but age re-- 
strain my sesentment ;•— ^ge, which always brings one 
privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious with*- 
out punishment*. But withregard,. sir, tp those whomi 
I have offended, I am, of opinion, that if I had acted 
a.borrowed part) I should have avoided their censure: 
the heat that offended them is the ardour of conviction* 
and that zeal for the service of my country, which 
neither hope nor fear, shall influence me to;suppress« 
1 will JU>t sit. unconcemcd while my liberty is invaded^ 



liar look in siki&ce upon public robbety* I will ex* 
ert my ^ideavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the 
aggressor, and drag Ae thief to justice^ — ^in4ioever 
may protect them in their villainy,— «nd,-— whoever 
may partake of their plunder. 
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SECTION XIII- 

Eulogy an Washington. 

It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should 
be drawn to their benefactors* A number of these 
have successively arisen, who were no less distin-* 
guished for the elevation of their virtues, than the 
lustre of their talents* Of those, however, who were 
born, and who acted through life, as if they were 
bom, not for themselves but for their country and the 
whole human race, how few, alas ! are recorded in 
the long annals of ages, and how wide the intervals 
of time and space that divide them, **J^ all this drearjr 
length of way, they appear like five or six light houses, 
on as many thousand miles of coast : they gleam upon 
the surrounding darkness^ with an ine^tinguishaUe 
splendour, like stars seen through a mist } but thei^ 
are seen like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to save. 
Washington is now added to that small number^ 
Already he attracts curiosity, like a newly discovered 
star, whose benignant light wiU travel on to the 
world's and time's farthest bounds. Already hts 
iKime is hung up by history as conspicuously^ as if it 
sparkled in one of the constellations of the sky. 

The best evidence of reputation is a man's wh<de 
life. We have now, alas .''all Washington's before 
US. There has scarcely appeared a really great m^an,. 
whose character has been more admired in his life 
tinne, or lesfr eorrectly understbod by his admirers*. 
When it is comprehended, it is no easy task to delin- 
eate its exc^U«nce)S in such a. manner^ ^ to give td 
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th€ portrait both interest and reseinbkmce ; for it re- 
qoires thought and study to understand the true 
ground of the superiority of his character over many 
others, whom he resembled in the principles of aie- 
tion, and even in the manner of acting. But perhaps 
he excells all the great men that ever lived, in the 
steadiness of his adherence to his maxims of life, and 
in the uniformity of all his conduct to the same max- 
ims. These maxims^ though wi«e, were yet not sa- 
remarkable for their* wisdom, as for their authority 
over his life : for if there were any errors in his 
judgment, (and he discovered as few as any man) 
we know of no blemishes in his virtue. He was 
the patriot without reproach : he loved his country^ 
well enough ta hold his success in serving it an 
ample recompense. Thus far self-love and love of 
country coincided : but when his country needed sa« 
erifices,. that no other man could, or perhaps would 
be willing to make, he did not even hesitate* This 
was virtue in its most exalted character. More than 
once he put his fame at hazard, when he had reason 
to think it would be sacrificed, at least in this age. 
Two. instances cannot be denied : when the army was 
disbanded ; and again, when he stood^ like Leonidas 
at the pass ofThermopyte, to defend our independ»- 
ence against France* 

It is indeed almost as difficult to draw his char- 
acter, as the portrait of virtue. The reasons are sim- 
ilar : our ideas of moral excellence are obscure,, 
because they are complex, and we are obliged to resort 
to illustrations.. Washington's exampk is the hap- 
piest, to shew what virtue is ; and to delineate his 
character, we naturally expatiate on the beauty of 
virtue :. much must be felt,, and much, imagined. 
His preeminence is not so much to be seen in the 
display of any one virtue, as in the possession of 
them all,, and in the practice of the most difiiculti - 
Hereafter, therefore, his character must be studied 
before it will be striking ; and then it will be admitted. 
AS. a model, a precious one to a.£ree republic L 
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It is no less difficult to speak of his^ talents. They 
were adapted to lead, witl^out dazzling mankind i 
'and to draw forth and 'employ the talents of others^ 
without, being misled by them* In this he was cer- 
tainly superiour, that he neither mistook nor misap^ 
plied his own. His great modesty and reserve would 
have concealed them, if great occasions had not cal*- 
led them forth ; and then, as he never spoke from 
the affectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister 
motives, it is from their effects only that we are to 
judge of their greatness and extent. In public trusts 
where men, acting conspicuously, are cautious, and 
in thosd private concerns, where few conceal or resist 
their weaknesses, Washington was uniformly greaty 
pursuing right conduct from rig^t maxims. His ta- 
lents were such as assist a sound judgment, and ri*> 
pen with it. His prudence was consummate, and 
seemed to take the direction of his powers and pas- 
sions ; for, as a soldier, he was more solicitous to a- 
void mistakes that might be fatal, than to perform 
exploits that £H*e brilliant ^ and as a statesman, to ad- 
here to just principles, however old, than to pursue 
novelties ; and therefore, in both characters, his qua- 
lities were singularly . adapted to the interest, and 
were tried in the greatest perils, of the country. His 
habits of inquiry were so far remarkable, that he was 
never satisfied with investigating, nor desisted frbm 
it, so long as he had less than all the light that be 
could obtain upon a subject| and then he made his 
decision without bias. 

This command over the partialities that so gene- 
rally stop men short, or turn them aside in their pur** 
suit of truth, is one of the chief causes of his unva- 
ried course of right conduct in so many difficult 
scenes, where every human actor must be presumed 
to err. If he had strong passions, he h^d learned to 
subdue them, and to be moderate and mild. If he 
had weaknesses, he concealed them, which is rate^ 
and' excluded them from the government of his tem- 
per and conduct, which is still more raro* If he lo* 
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ved fame, he nevef made improper a>mpUaiice8 for 
what 18 catted popularity. The fame he ^oyed is 
ef the kind that will last for ever ; yet it was raliier 
the eiFect) than the motive of his conduct* Some fu* 
ture Plutarch wiH search for a parallel to *his charae* 
teir* £paminondas is perhaps the brightest name of 
all antiquity. Our Washington resembled him In 
the purity and ardour of his patriotism ; and, like 
him, he first exalted the glory of his country. There^ 

^ it is to be hoped, the parallel ends : for Thebes fell 
with £pan|inondas« But such comparisons cannot be 
pursued far, without departing from the similitude. 
For we shall find it as difficult to compare great men 
as great rivers : some we admire for the length and 
rapidity of their current^ and the grandeur of their 
cataracts; others, for the majestic silence and ful- 
ness of their streams : we cannot bring them together 
to^measure the difference of their waters. The un- 
ambitious life of Washington, declining fame, yet 
courted by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its 
long way through solitudes, diffusing fertility; or 
like his own Potowmack, widening and deepening 
his channel, as he approaches the sea, and displaying 
most the usefulness and serenity of his greatness to- 
wards the end of his course. Such a citizen would 
do honour to any country. The constant veneration 
and affection of his country will shew, that it was 
worthy of such a citizen. 

HowRVER his military fame may excite the w<hi- 
der of ihankind, it is chiefly by his civil magistracy,^ 
that his example will instruct diem* Great generals 
have arisen in all ages of the world, and perhaps 
most in those of despotism amd darkness. In times 
of violence and convulsion, they rise, by the force 
of the whiiiwind, high enough to ride in it, and di- 
rect the storm. Like meteors, they glare on the 
black clouds with a splendour, that, while it dazztes 
and terrifies, makes nothing visible but the darkness. 
The fame of heroes is indeed growing yulgar : they 

, multiply in every long war; &ey stand in history, 
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*dtod thicken ifi their ranks, almost as undistinguished 
as their owti soldiers* 

^ But such a chief magistrate as Washington ap- 
pears like the pc^e star in a clear sky, to direct the 
skilful statesman. His ptesidency wiU form an epoch, 
and he distinguished as the age or Washington. 
Already it assumes its high place in the political re- 
]^6n. Eike the milky \ray, it whitens along its allot- 
ted portion of the hemisphere. The latest genera- 
tions of men ^11 survey, through the telescope of 
history; the space where so many virtues blend their 
rays, and delight to separate them into groups- and 
distinct virtues. As the best illustration of them, 
ihe living ^monument, to which the first of patriots 
would have chosen to consign his fame, it is my ear- 
nest prayeVto heaven, that our country may subsist, 
eVea to that late day, in the plenitude of its liberty 
and happiness, and mingle its mild glory with Wasr- 
kN<nroi«'s» 
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SECTION xrv. 

Eulogy on Hafnilton. 



IT W with really great men as with great literary 
works, die excellence of both is best te&ted by the 
extent and durableness of their impression. The 
publick had not suddenly, but after an experience of 
five and twenty years, taken that impression of the 
just celebrity of Alexander Hamilton, that no- 
thing but his extraordinary intrinsic merit could 
have made, and still less, could have made so deep 
and maintained so long. In this case, it is safe and 
correct to judge by effects t We sometimes calculate 
the height of a mountain, by measuring the length 

of its shadow* . 

• U- 
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That Mrriter would deserve the fame of ft pulific 
benefactor, who could exhibit the character of Ha« 
MILTON, with the truth and force that all who inti- 
mately knew him conceived it : his example would 
then take the same ascendant, as his talents. The 
portrait alone, however equisitely finished, could not 
inspire genius where it is not ; but, if the world 
should again have possession of so rare a gift, it 
might awaken it where it sleeps, as by a spark from 
heaven's pwn altar ; for, surely, if there, is any thing 
like divinity in man, it is in his admiration of vir* 
tue. 

3uT who alive can exhibit this portrait I If our 
age, on that supposition more fruitful thanjuiy other* 
had produced two Hamiltons, one of them might 
then have depicted the other. To delineate genius 
one must feel its power : Hamilton, and he alone, 
with all its inspirations, could have transfused its 
whole .fervid soul into the picture, and swelled its li- 
neaments into life. The writer's mind, expanding 
with hfs own peculiar enthusiasm, and glowing with 
kindred fires,, would then have stretched to the di- 
mensions of his subject. 

It is rare, that a man, who owes so much to na- 
ture, descends to seek more from industry ; but he 
seemed to depend on industry, as if nature had done 
nothing for him. His habits of investigation were 
very remarkable ; his mind seemed to cling to his 
subject, till he had exhausted it. Hence the uncom- 
mon superiority of his reasoning powers, a superior- 
ity, that seemed to be augmented from every source, 
and to be fortified by every auxiliary, learning,, taste, 
wit, imagination, and eloquence. These were em- 
bellished and enforced by his temper and manners, 
by his fame and his virtues. It is difficult, in the 
midst of such (various excellente, to say, in what 
particular the effect of his greatness was most mani- 
fest. No man more promptly discerned truth ; no 
man more clearly displayed it : it was not merely 
made vi9ible — ^it seemed to come bright with illumi- 
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aation tfrom hh fips. Bat prompt and elear as be 
wa&9 fervid as Demosthenes, like Cicero, full of re-* 
source, he was ffot less remarkable for the copious* 
iress and completeness of his argument, that left little 
for cavil, and nothing for doubt. Some men take 
their strongest argument as a weapon, and use no 
Cither ; but he left nothing'tobe inquired* for more*^* 
nothing to be answered. He not only disarmed his 
adversaries of their pretexts and objections, but he 
stripped them of alt excuse for having urged them f 
he confounded and subdued^ as well as convinced4 
He indemnified them, however, by making his dis* 
ci2Ssion a complete map of his subject ; so that his 
opponents might, indeed, feel ashamed of their mis- 
takes, but they could not repeat them. In fact, it 
was no common effort that could preserve a really 
able antagonist from becoming his convert ; for the 
truth* which his researches so distinctly presented to 
die understandings of others, was i:endered almost ir-* 
iiesistibly commandihg and impresBive by the love and 
reverence, which, it was ever apparent, he profound- 
ly cherished for it in his own. While patriotism 
^owed in his heart, wisdom blended in his speecH 
her authority with her charms^ 
• SircH, also, is^the character of his writings. Jvh 
diciously collected, they will be a public treasure. 

No man ever raore disdained duplicity, or carried 
/ran^nes9 hirihcr than he. This gave to his political 
opponents some temporary advantages, and currency 
to some popular prejudices, which he would have 
lived down, if his death had not prematurely dispel^ 
fed thenr. He knew, that factions have ever in the 
end prevailed in free states ; and, as- he saw no secure- 
ity (and who living can see any adequate i) against 
the destruction of that liberty which he loved, and 
for which he was ever ready to devote his life, he" 
spoke at all times according to his anxious forebo>* 
dings ; and his enemies interpreted all that he said- 
according to the supposed interest of their party.* 
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Bi7T he ever ej^tovted €9iifideiice», .^ven whes 
he most provoked opposition* It vias impossible .t^. 
deny', that be was a patriot, and a^ch a paiariot, aa^. 
seeking neither popularity nor office^ without artifice,^ 
without meanness, the best Romans in their best daya^ 
would have admitted to citizenship and to, the consu- 
late. Virtue, so rare, so pure, so bold, by its very- 
purity and excellence, inspired suspicion, as a prodi* 
gy. His enemies judged of him by themselves : sOv 
splendid and arduous were his services, they could 
not find it in their hearu to be^eve that thcjy weije^ 
disinterested* 

Unparelleled as they were, they were, neverthc*^ 
less, no otherwise requited, than by the applause of 
all good men^ and by his own enjoyment of the spec-- 
tacle of that national prosperity and honour^ which 
was the efiect of them. After facing calumny^ and' 
triumphantly surmounting an unrel#nting;persecutio9^ 
he retired from office, with clean, though empty- 
hands, as rich as reputation and an imUemished, is*- 
tegrity could nuike him* 

Some ha\-e plausibly^ though erroneously, if^err«t: 
from the great extent of his abilities, that his ambi*. 
tion was inordinate. This is a mi^ke* Such mea». 
as have a painful consciousness^ that, their stations, 
happen to be far more exalted than their talents^ are 
generally the most apabitioug*. Hamilton, on the 
contrary, though he had n>any competitors, v had no« 
rivals ; for he did not thirst for power, nor would he, 
as it was well known, descend to oflSce,. Of course, 
he suflFered no pain from envy, when bad men rose, 
though he felt anxiety for the public. He was per- 
fectly content and at ease, in private life* Of. what 
was he ambitious? Not of wealth — ^no man held it. 
cheaper* Was it of popularity ? That weed of the 
dunghill, he knew, when rankest, was nearest to 
withering. There is no doubt, that he desired glory, 
which to most men is too inaccessible to be ajfi object 
of dcirej but* feeling his own force, and that he 
was tall enough to reach the top of Pinclus or of ^Q^ 
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Kicoti, he longed to deck his brow with the wrestth of 
immofCality* A- vulgar ambition could as little com^ 
prehend, as' satisfy, his views : he thirsted only for 
lAiat fame, which virtue would ndt blush to confer, 
nor time to- convey to the end of his course. 

The only ordinary distinction, to which, we con- 
fess, he did aspire, was military ; and for that, in 
the event of sr foreign war, he wouM have been soli- 
citous. He undoubtedly discovered the predomi- 
Bance of a soldier's feelings ; and all thnt ie honour, 
in the character of a soldier, was at home in his heart. 
His early education was in the camp ; there the first 
fervours of his genius were poured forth, and his 
earliest and most cordial friendships formed ; there' 
lie became enamoured of glory, and was admitted tO' 
her embrace. 

Those who knew him best, and especially in the 
aitny, will believe, that, if occasions had called him 
ferth, he was qualified, beyond any man of the age^: 
to display the talents of a~ great general. 

It may be very long, before our country will want 
such military talents ; it will probably be much long- 
er, before it will again possess them^ 

Alas! die great man who was, at all times', so 
much the ornament of our country, and so exclusive- 
ly fitted, in its extremity, to be its* champion, is with- 
drawn Xo a purer and' more tranquil region. We are 
kft to endless labours and unavailing regrets.- 

Such honours llion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade.- 

The most substantial glory of a cotmtry, is in its> 
virtuous great men : its prosperity will depend on its 
docility to learn from their example.^ That nation.is 
fated to ignominy and servitude, for which such men 
have lived in vain. Power may be seized by a na- 
tion, that is yet barbarous ; and wealth may be enjoy- 
ed by one, xhaX it finds, or renders sordid: the one 
It the gift and the sport of accident^ and the other is 

U % 
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the tpcHt of power. Both are mtutaUe^, and iMive^ 
passed awajT without leavings behiad them asif other 
memorial than ruins that offend taste, and traditi<nis 
that baiBe conjecture. But the glory of Greece is 
imperishablei or wiU last as loog as karoHig it9elf>. 
which is its monument s it strikes an everlasting root,, 
and bears perennial blossoms on its grave* The nai&e 
of Hamilton would have honoured Greece,, in tbe 
age of Aristides. May heaven, the guardian of oar- 
liberty, grant, that our country may be fruit&LoT 
Hahiltokb, and faithful to their floaty ^ 
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SECTION XV. 

Eulogy an Fiaker Am€^* 

Ma. Ames was distinguished among the- emineat 
«ien of our country. All admitted, for they felt^ his 
extraordinary powers ; few pretended to doubt, if any 
seemed to deny, the purity of his heart* His exem- 
plary life commanded respect ; the <jiaitnsiQf his coa- 
y ersation and manners won affection. He was equaHy 
admired and beloved. 

His public career was short but brilliant. Galled 
into the service oLhis country in seasons of her most 
critical emerje^ency, and partaking in the management 
of her councils during a most interesting period of 
her history, he obtained a place in the first rank of 
her statesmen, legislators, orators, and patriots. By 
a powerful and original genius, an impressive and 
uniform virtue he succeeded, as fully perhaps as any 
political character in a republic agitated by divisions 
ever did, in surmounting the two pernicious vices, 
designated by the inimitable biographer of Agricola, 
insensibility to merit on the one. hand, and envy on 
the other. 



The reader of his works will, no dbubt^ coticar 
'With those who knew him and who heard him in pub«- 
fie aiid piivalef in sayings that he had a mind of high ^ 
order, in some particulars of the highest), and that he 
kat a just daim to be^tassed with^the men of genius, . 
tiiat quality H^uch it is 00 much more easy to discern 
than to define i ^ diat qnalily, without which jXidg- 
-naent is c<dd and fenowkdge inert ; jdiat etiergy whidi^ 
collects, combines, amplifies^ and animates.'' We 
•baenne in Mr. Am£8 a liberal portion of sil die fac- 
ulties and qusditics: that, enter intodus character, !Ui<^ 
deratanding, memory, imagination»rinyentioB, senst*- 
biU^, ardo^ir. 

As a ^>eaker msA as a writer he had the pow^ to> 
enlig^en and. persuade, to moFe, tx) please, to charm, 
to astonish* He united those decorations that belong : 
to fine talents, to that penetration and judgment that 
designate an acute and solid mind. Many of his opin- 
ions have the authority of predictions fulfilled and. 
fiiifilUng*. He had the ability of investigation, and,, 
wheie it was necessary, did investigate with patietit 
attenuon, going through a series of observation and. 
deduction, and tracing the links which connect one. 
tnuh with another. When the resuh of his research- 
es was eidiibited in discourse, the steps of a logicaL 
process were in some measure conceaded by the col-^ 
ouriag of rhetoric. Minute calculaticms and dry de- 
tailawere employments, however,.the leiast adapted to^ 
his peculiar construcdon of mincL It was easy and 
delaght&dferhim to illustrate by a picture, but pain- 
ful and laborious to prove by a diagram. It was the 
perogative of iiis.mindto discern by a glance, sorap^ 
id as to seem intuition, those truths which, common 
ca]mcities struggle ha^d to apprehend ; and it was die 
part of his eloquence to display, expand, and enforce 
* ' them. 

His imagination wtn a distinguishing feature of his 

> mind. Prolific, grand, spottire, ortgiaal, it gave him 

the command of nature and art, and enaJ>kid him to 

vary the disposition and the dress of his ideas without 
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eadi Now it aftsembled mosrpleadittg ithageft^ adbrn^ 
ed withali that is soft and beautiful ; and now roseiti 
liie stgrm, weilding the elements »id flashing with the 
most awful splendours^^ 

Very few men have produced more original com- 
bmations. H« presented resemblances' and contrsBts 
which none saw before, but all admitted to be jmsta&d' 
striking. In delicate and poweiful- wit fae was pi«* 
eminent* 

He did not systematically study the exteriorgraces' 
•f speaking, J)ut his attitude .was erect and easy, his- 
gesturesmanly and forcible, his intonations vaned and> 
expressive, his articulation distinct, > »nd his whole 
manner animated and natural. His writtoi compos!-^ 
tions^ it wiU be perceived, have that glo wand -vivacity 
which belonged to his speeches.' 

All the other efforts ai his mind^ however, were 
probably exceeded by his powers- in conversation. • 
He appeared' among his friends with ah illuminated^ 
face, and with peculiar amenity and captivating kind^ 
ness displayed all the playful felicity of histwit, the- 
force of his intellect^ and the fertility of his imagina-- 
tion; 

^ On the kind or degree of excellence wKich criticism- 
may concede or deny to Mr. Ames's productions, we 
do not undertake with accurate discrimination to de- 
termine. He was undoubtedly rather actuated by 
the genius of oratory, than discij^ned by the precepts'^ 
of rhetoric ; was more intent on exciting attention and 
interest: and producing effect^ than securing the praise 
of skill in the artifice of composition. Henoe critics' 
might be dissatisfied, yet hearers charmed* The a- 
bundance of materials, the energy and quickness of 
conception, the inexhaustible fertility of mind, which- 
Ke possessed, as they did not require, so they forbade 
» rigid adherence to artificial guides in the dispositioa- 
and employment of his intellectual Stores. . To a cer- 
tain extent, such a speaker and writer may ciaim^ta 
be his own authority;* 
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chai^g^aUe with affiectatiioat 'm the use of figurative 
language ; his tropes we evidemly proaa^pt^ bj^ iiiHi^ 
gination, and not forced into his. service. Their nov^ 
eky and variety create constant surprise and delight*. 
But they are, perhaps, too lavishly employed*. The 
fancy of his he«|rers is sometimes overpUed with stiioi^ 
ulus, and the importance of the though liable to be- 
concealed in the multitude and beauty of the metar- 
phors^ His. condensation of > expressibn may be 
thpught to prodltce occasional . abruptness* He aimed 
rather at the terseness, strength, and vivacity of the 
short sentence,, than the dig<iity of the full and flowr 
ing |>eriod« Kis ^le. is conspicuous for s^ntentiou*: 
brevity, for antithesis; and poita^t. Single ideas appear 
with so much lustre and {prominence, that the connew^ 
4ipn,of the. several parts of his discourse is not always 
Abvious to the, common mind, and the aggregate iiH;. 
I^ession of the composition is not always com|^tdy 
obtained* 1% those respects where, his peculiar es:»>* 
^le^icies eajost; i^Hr to di$f<e«ts,.b.e is rather, to be ade^ 
jaOiired than imitated* 

In public speakinghe trusted much to excitement 
^md.did little more in hi» closet than draw the *ou^ 
lines of hif speech and reflect on it, tULhe had receiyed:'- 
4e^ply the impressions he intended to n^ke ; d^pendr 
ing for t\)^ t^i^rn^and figures of language, illustrations; 
and naodes of appeal to the passions, on his imaginao* 
tion and feelings at the time* This excitement con^ 
ikiued, when the cauiie had ceased to operate* After 
debate his mind was agitated, like the ocean after a> 
^tof mi and his nerves were like the t^rouds of a ekif^ 
torn by the tempest*, 

Mr* Ames's -character as a patriot rests on the 
highest and fi|*mest groundi. He loved his country 
with equals purity and fervour*. I'his afCectipn was.: 
she spring of all his efforts to promote her welfare*. 
■The g^y of being a benefactpritp a great people he 
could not despise, but justly valued; He was coyet^ 
ous of the fame purchased by desert ; hut he was ar- 



bchre antbition ; and popularity, except as an nisfiti^ 
ment of public service, weighed nothing in the bsdaiice 
by which he estimated good and evil. 

It is happy for mankind, when those who engage 
admiration deserve esteem ; for vice and foUv derive 
a pernicious influence from an alliance with qualities 
that naturally command applause. In the character 
efMr. Ames the circle ofthe virtues^ seemed to be 
complete, and each virtue in its proper place. 

The objects of religion presented themselves with 
a strong interest to hiff mind. The relation of the 
world to its Author, and of this life to a retributory 
teene in another, could not be contemplated by hiia 
without the greatest solemnity* The religious sense 
was, in his view, essential in the constitution of mam. 
He placed a full reliance on the divine oi^gin of Chris- 
tianity. If there was ever a time in his life, when 
iht light of revelation shone dimly upon his under^ 
standing, he did not rashly close his mind against 
cslearer vision, for he was more fearful of mistakes to* 
the disadvantage of a system, .which he saw to be ex- 
cellent and benign, than of prepossessions in its favouiv 
He felt it his duty and interest to inquire, and discov- 
ered on the side of faith a fidness of evidence lit^ 
short of demonstration. At about thirty-five he made 
a public profession of his belief in the christian feligion,. 
and was a regular attendant on its services. In re- 
gard to articles of belief, his conviction was confined 
to those leading principles, about which christians 
have little diversity of opinion. Subtle questions of 
theology, from various cause&oftetv agitated, but nev* 
er determined, he neither pretended nor desiredto in- 
vestigate, satisfied that they related to points uncei*« 
tain or unimportant. He loved to view religion on. 
the practical wde, as designed to operate by a few 
simple and grand truths on the affections^ actious, and. 
habits of men. He cherished the sentiment and ex- 
perience of religion, careful to ascertain the genuine-- 
ness and value of impressions and feelings by their iiio«^ 
sal tendencv*. 
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^ Re of all men was the last to countenance exclu- 
sive claims to purity of faith, founded on a zeal for 
peculiar dogmas, which multitudes of good mea^ 
approved friends of truth, utterly reject* He was 
no enemy to improvement, to fair inquiry, and chri»« 
tisin freedom ; but innovations in the modes of wor- 
ship 2uid instruction, without palpaUe necessity og 
advantage, ,he discouraged, as. tending to break the 
salutary associations of the pious mind. His conveiv- 
satton and behaviour evinced the sincerity of his re- 
ligious impressions. No levity upon these subjects 
ever escaped his lips ; but his manner of recurring 
to them in conversation indicated reverence and fee- 
ling. The sublime, the affecting character of Christ 
he never mentioned without emotion. 

He was gratefully sensible of the peculiar felicity of 
his domestic life* In his beloved home his sickne^- 
loupd.all the alleviation, that a judicious and unwea- 
ried tenderness could minister ; and his intervals of 
health a succession of every heartfelt satisfaction. 
The complacency of his looks, the sweetness of faia 
tones, his mild and often playful manner of impart- 
ing instruction^ evinced his extreme delight in the 
society of his family^ who felt that they derived from 
him their chief happiness, and found in his conver- 
sation and example a constant excitement to noble and 
virtuous conduct. As a husband and father, he was 
idl that is provident, kind, and exemplary. He was 
nveted in the regards of those who were in his ser- 
vice. He felt all the ties of kindred. The delicacy, 
the ardour, and constancy, with which he cherished 
his friends, his readineas to the offices of good neigh- 
bourhood, and his propensity to contrive and execute 
plans of public improvement, formed traits in his 
character, each of remarkable strength. He cultiva- 
ted friendship by an active and punctual correspon«^ 
dence, which made the number of his. letters very 
^ea.t, and which are not le$s excellent, than. nume-. 
rous* 
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He liad no ctivy; for he felt no pcfl^onal nvalryv 
His ambition was of that purified sort, which is rar- 
llier the desire of excellence than the reputation of it i 
he aimed more at desert, ^an at superiority. He 
loved to bestow praise on those who were competitors 
for the same kind of public consideration as himself 
not fearing that he should sink by their elevation. 

He was tenacious of his rights, but scrupulous in 
his respect to the rights of others. The obloquy of 
l^rfitTcal opponents, was sometimes the price he paid 
for not deserving it. But it could hardly give him 

SLin, for he had no vulnerable points in his characters 
e had a perfect command of his tem'per) his anger 
never proceeded to passion, nor his sense of injury 
to revenge. If there was occasional asperity in his 
language, it was easy to see there was no malignity 
in his disposition. Be tasted the good of his exis- 
tence with cheerful gratitude ; and received its evil 
as^ became a christian. 

In faint lines we haVe sketched the character of 
this man of worth. If the reader ask, why he is 
represented without blemishes, the answer is, that, 
liiough as a ntan he undoubtedly had faults, yet they 
were so few, so trivial, or so lost among his virtues, 
as not to be observed, or not to be remembered* 
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dfiGTION XVI. 

The Character of Brutus* 

BitirTxrs killed his benefactor and friend; C^iiar, 
because Cesar* had usurped the sovereign power.*— 
Therefore Brutus was 1^ patriot, whose character is 
to be admired, and whose example should be imita- 
ted*, as long as republican liberty shall 4lave a^ 
friend Or an enemy in the world* 
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l?his short argument aeems to have, hitherto, vin* 
liic^ted the fame of Brutus from reproach and even 
from scrutiny ; yet, perhaps, no character has been 
more over^rated, and no example worse applied* He 
was, no .doubt, an excellent scholar and a complete 
master, as well as faithful votary of philosophy ; but, 
4n action, the :hedpetuous ^Cassius greatly excelled 
him* Cassias alone of all the conspirators acted with 
promptness and energy in providing for the war, 
which, he foresaw, thp death of Cesar would kindle I 
Brutus spent his time in. indolence and repining, the 
tlupe of Anthony's arts, or of his own false estimate 
of Roman spirit and virtue* The people • had lost a 
kind master, and they lamented him* Brutus sum- 
moned thetn to mdce efforts and sacrifices, and they 
viewed his cause with apathy, his crime with abhor- 
rence* 

•Before the decisive battle of Philippi, Brutus 
seems, after the death of Cassius, to have sunk un- 
der the weight of .the . sole comn^^and* He still had 
tnany able officers left, and among them Messala, 
one of the first men of that age, so fruitful of great 
men ; but Brutus no longer maintained .that.ascen- 
"dant over his army, ,which. talents of the iirst order 
maintain every where, and most signally in the camp 
and field, of battle* It is fairly, then, to be presu- 
med, that his troops had discovered, that Brutus, 
^om they loved .and esteenaed, was destitute of 
-those ^talents ^ for he was soon obliged by their cla- 
mours, much against hk judgment, and against all 
prudence aiTd good sense, to give battle* Thus en- 
ded the life of Brutus and the existeiice of the repub- 
lic* 

Whatever doubt there may be of the political and 
Inilitary capacity of Brutus, there is none concerning 
bis virtue: his prii«biples of action were the noblest 
that:ancient philoso{^y had tau^t, add his actions 
were conforiaed to his principles* Nevertheless, 
our • adiniratic^ of the man ought not to blind our 
^udginent of the ^deed> wliich, though it was the blem- 
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ish of his virtue, has shed an unfading splendour 
on his name* 

For, though the mukitude to the end of time will 
"be open^to flattery, and wiUjoyfuUy assist their flatter- 
ers to become their tyrants, yet they will never cease 
to hate tyrants and granny with equal sincerity and 
vehemence. Hence it is, that the memoiy of Bru- 
tus, who slew a tyrant, is consecrated as the cham- 
pion and martyr of liberty, and will flourish and look 
;green in declamation, as long as the people are prone 
to believe, that th«se are their best friends, who have 
proved themselves the greatest enemies of their ene- 
mies.- 

Ask any one man of morals, whether he approves 
of aasasination^ he will answer, no. Would you 
kill your friend and l^enefactor ? No. The question 
is a horrible insult. Would you practise hypocrisy 
.and smile in his face, while ]ft>ur conspiracy is ripen- 
ing, to gain his confidence and to lull him into secu- 
rity, in order to tsdce away his life ? Eveiy honest 
man, on the bare suggestion^, feels his blood thicken 
.and stagnate at Ins heart. Yet in this pictue we «ee 
Brutus. It would, perhaps^ be scarcely just to hold 
Jiim up to abhorrence -; it is, certainly, monstrous 
and absurd to ^exhibit his conduct to admiration. 

He did not strike the Xynnt from hatred or ambi- 
tion : his motives are admitted to be good ; but was 
^not the aetion, nevertheless, bad ? 

To kill a tyrant, is as much murder, as to kill a- 
ny other man. Besides, Brutus* to extenuate the 
crime, xould hftve had no rational hope of putting 
an end to the tyranny : Jhe had foreseen and provided 
nothing to realize it. The conspirators relied, fool- 
ishly enough^ on the love of the multitude for liber- 
ty-— they loved their saf^, their ease, their sports, 
xmd their demagogue favourites a <great deal hetter. 
They quietly looked on, as spectators, and left it to 
the legions of Anthony, and Octavius, and to those 
ioi Syria, Macedonia, and Greece, to decide, in the 
£eld of Philippi, whether there should be a republic 
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0r not.- Ir was, accordinglyr decided in favour of 
ail' emperor ; and the people sincerely rejoiced in the 
political calm, that restored the games of the circus,< 
and the plenty of bread. 

Those,, who cannot bring their judgments to con- 
demn the tuUiBg of a- tyrant,* must nevertheless agree 
that the blood ef 'Cesar was- unprofitably shed. Li- 
berty gained nothing by it^ and humanity lest much ;- 
for it cost eighteen years of agitation and civil. war, 
before the ambition of the military and popular chief- 
tains had> expended itsr means, and the power was 
concentred in one man's hands. 

Shall we be told, the example of Brutus is a good 
one, because it will, never cease to animate the race 
of t5ni«ant-killers— -But will xht fancied usefulness of 
assassination overcome our instinctive sense of it» hor- 
ror f Is it to become a part of ouf political morals^ 
that the chief of a state is to be stabbed or poisoned, 
whenever a fanatick, a malecontent,. or a reformer 
sh^l ri^e up> and call him a tyrant ? Then there 
would be as little calm in despotism as in liberty. 

But when has it happened, that the death of a u-- 
surper has restored to the public liberty its departed 
life ? Every successful usurpation creates many com-- 
petitors for power, and they successively fall in- 
the struggle. In all this agitation, liberty is without 
friends, without resources, and without hope. Blood:' 
enough, and the blood of tyrants too, was shed be- 
tween the time of the wars* of Marius and the death 
of Anthony, a period of about sixty years, to turn ft 
common grist-mill i yet the cause of the public liber- 
ty continually grew more and more desperate. It is 
not by destrqying. tyrants, that we are to entinguish 
tyranny : nature is not thus to be exhausted- of her 
power to produce them. The soil of a republic 
sprouts with the rankest fertility: it has been sown 
with dragon's teeth* To lessen the hopes of usurping 
demagogues, we must enlighten, animate, and com* 
bine the spirit of freemen ; we must fortify ai\d guard 
the constitutional ramparts about liberty.^- \llieait^> 
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friends become indolent or disheartened, it is no k>iK 
ger of any importance how long-lived are its enemies : 
they will prove immortal. 

Nor will it avail to say, that the famous deed of 
Brutus will for ever check the audacity of tyrants. 
Of all passions fear is the most cruel. If new tyrants* 
dread other Bruti, they will more naturally sooth their 
jealousy, by persecutions, than by the practice of cle- 
mency or justice. They will say, the clemency 
of Cesar proved fatal to him. They will augment 
their force and multiply their precautions j and 
their habitual dread will degenerate into habitual 
cruelty. 

Have we not then a right to conchide, that th#- • 
character of Brutus is greatly over-rated, an4 the 
fashionable approbation of his example horribly cot* 
rapting and pernicious ? 
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Eloquence of the Bar. 

The ends of speaking at the Bar are difftfrent front 
those of Popular Assemblies. In the latter the great 
object is persuasion ; the Orator aiips at determining 
the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, or fit, 
pr useful. For accomplishing this end, it is encum- 
bent on him to apply himself to all the principles of 
action in our nature ; to the passions and to the heart, 
as well as to the understanding. But at the former, 
conviction is the great object. There, it 13 not the 
speaker's business to persuade the judges to what is 
good, or useful, but to show them what is just and 
true ; and of course it is chiefly, or solely to the \in« 
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derst&n'dihg that his eloquence ought to be a^dressed.^ 
The Speaker at ^he Bar addresses himself to one or a* ^ 
f^w Judges, and these too, persons generally of age, - 
gravity, and authority of character^ T%ie Speaker 
who addresses a popular audience has all the advan-- 
t^ges, which a mixed aifd numerous* assembly a£Pords - 
for employing^ t6 Hk advantage, all the arts of Speech*^ 
fbe nature and management of the subjects which' 
belong to the Bar, require, therefore, a different spe- 
cies of Ofatory from that of popular assemblies, both 
in matter and delivery. In the latter the Speaker has 
a much wider range* He is seldom confined to any 
}H*ecise rule ; he can fetch his topics- from a greater ' 
variety ef quarters, and employ every illustration 
which his ' fancy or imagination can suggest. Here 
he is at liberty to embellish his delivery with every 
thing' that is elegant, graceful, and animated. But at 
the Bar^ the field of speaking is limited to precise law 
and statute. Imagination is not allowed to" take its 
scope. The advocate has alwaysl)efore him the line, 
the sqi^are and the compass. There it is his business 
to be continually applying to the subjects under the 
debate.' His delivery, therefore, is considerably cir- 
cumseribed» when compared^ with that of the pupulav 
orator. It should be adapted to the nature of his com- 
j^sition, accuratey precise and- impressive* The an-^ 
cients took^a much liEirger range in their pleadings than • 
the modems; • The judicial • Orations of Demost- 
henes < and Cicero are, therefore^ - not exact models of 
the manner of speaking- which is adapted to the pre-* * 
sent state of the Bar.^- For although these were plead- 
ingsi «poken in ciyil of criminal- causes, yet^ in fact^ 
the nature of the Bar anciently, both in Greece and 
Borne, allowed a much nearer approach to Popular 
Eloquence, than what it now does. This will evi-i^ 
dendy appear from the different specimens of ancienti 
and. modem pleading which are annexed. 

V- 2- 
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SECTION 1. 

PauPs defence before Agrtppa^ 
CHARACTERISTICS. 



Impressive dignity'-'-^awful ekvattcn^-^-'SHbltme entku- 
stastH'-'^oiemny but decisive fortitude* The ack-* 
n6v>ledgementofforinerhabit)s of persecution should 
be marked with a tdne and manner expressive ofin^ 
genu^usy but by no means abject contHtion^ The 
recapitulation of the rvords of the hea^enltf vision^ 
demands the mingled expressions df supernaturai 
axve^ and a restrained^ but consctous exultation^ 

I THINK myself happy, kin^ Agrippa, because 1 
shall answer for myself this day before the^^ toaciikig^ 
all die things whereof I am accused of the Jews ; es« 
pecially because I know thee to be expert m aH cus- 
toms and questions which are among the Jews i Where- 
of I beseech thee to hear me patiently* 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jeriis^e^, know all th^ 
Jews, who knew me from the beginning, if they woidd 
testify, that after the most rigorous sect of our reK'* 
gioh, I lived a Pharisee. And now X stand and am 
judged for the hope of the promise made of ©6d uii* 
to our fathers ; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and nighty hope to come* 
For this hope*s sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of 
the Jews« Why should it be thought a tfelng incredi- 
ble to you, that Gt>d should raise the dead \ I verily 
thought with myself, that I ought to do many Amgs 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nawireth ; which 
things I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of the s^nt^ 
did shut up in prison ; and when they were put to 
death I gave my voice against them ; and I punished 
them oft in every s3magogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
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whereupon as I went to Damascus^' with authori^r 
and commksioii frofti the cheif priests, at mid -day, O v 
king ! I saiHT. iii the way a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining roiBid about me, , 
and them that joui^neyed with me. And when we 
were aH fallen to earthy I heard a voice speaking unto > 

. me and /s^ymg ill the tLtbteW tongue, ^ Saul, S&uL . 
why persecutest ^bou me ? It isrhard for thee to kict . 
against the goads."' * And I said, ^ Who art thc^u^ . 
lord V* And he said, ^^I am . Jesus^ whom thou per- 
secutest ;. but arise, and stand upon thy feet; forl^ 

' have appeared'.tlMb thee for ^s purpose, to . make 
thee a minister^ and a witness both of these things^ 
thou hast.seen, and ol these things; in the which I willJ. 
appear unto thee ; delivering thee from this people, 
and from the Stntites, unto whom now I send thee^ , 
to open their eye^, and to^tarti them from darkness to ^ 
light, and from the pdWer of Satan unto. God ; that, 
ti^y may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
amepngf itieBl- i^bicA are sanetifted by faith tfaoM k in ; 
me^" Whereupons O ki«g Agrippa M was wot dif^. 
obedietit Untb the heavenly vi^ion^ , h&t tfliewed first 
imto them of Damascus anda/t Jerusalem, andfhlfougi|(- 
-Qut all ^e €CM»I8 of Jodeil ; .€ind then to the Q€nttle«, , 
that they sltould repent and turn to43rod, and do woric|( 
tnett for repenlailce'. For theie causes the Jews 
cHught me itt the temple^ iandtweitt labmit to kill me. 
Having therefore obtained help^ Crod, 1 oommiie 
unto this day Wimessing bddi to smsil and great, say* 
ing ftone other tiUtigs than . those which the prcphett 
^md Moses did say shocAd t0me,r^hiiit CSiriis^ishoiild 
suffer, and that he should be the firift'^t sboiiM ri^ 
fitmi the dead, and shoidd shew light unto this pecK 
|>le, and to the Ctentilcs,. . 

Aad ^s he thus spake for himself^ 'iP'estus said, with . 
a tottd v6ice, ^' Faut, thou art beside thyself ; ; much 
leaning doth make thee mad." But he said^**^ 
> I am not mail, most n^fe f^e^s^^^ but sMak fdrth 
the '^e^s iif m^ yid eol^ei^ess t for the kinrg iwPiP- 
%A of th^e \bji3gs, i^tote whcial Ao I 
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for r am persuaded that none of these tlu^gs are lii£- 
den from him ; for this thingxaanot done in a corner* 
King Agrippa! believest thou the propheta M know 
Uxajt thoabelievest. 

Then . Agrippa, said unto Paul, '* Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be 'k christian.'^ And Paul said, — 

I vrould to God, that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost, and altog^theiL 
such as I am , ..except these . bonds^ . 
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SECTION IL . 

Sentence passed by Judge Wilds ^ on jfphn Slater^, 
Jar. the inhuman murder of his slave-, in Jpmi» 

ary^ 18(36.^^ 

John Slater, yoM have been convicted^ by a Jury 
of your country, of the. wilful murder of your own^ 
alave; and I ^am sorry to say, the short, impr^sive,. 
«»icosiiradicted teitimony, on which- that conviction 
was. founded, leaves bin too little room ta doubt it9 ^ 
prc^iety*. . 

The annals of human ^ depravity might be safely 
challenged, for a pairallel to this unfeeling, bloody, 
and diabolical : trsuausactipn* 

You caused your, uno&nding^ unresisting slave^^ 
ta.be bound hand and foot, by a refinement in cruel- 
ty,, compelled hiaxomp^nion,, perhaps^ the friend of 
lua hearty to chop off. his head with aa axA ; and to 
cast his body i; yet convulsed' with. the agonies of 
. death, into the water ! And this, deed you dared to 
perpetrate in the harbour of Charleston, within a ' 
few. yards of the shore, unblushingly in ih^ face ot- 
" open day. . 

Had your murder^OB arm beenr^aed. against ypur' 
equal, whom the lawsc^ self-defeoce, and.tbe more 
effifiapidus laws.4>f the lai^^^miite. topfot^et^ your 
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crhnd inpomld tjot fcave bccnr mthoue-preeed^ttt; wal^ 
would have seeiiied less horrixL iTonr personal ri*^ 
qxxe Woidd at les^st har^Q pFovedy that tho^gh^ a laur^ - 
derer you were no <towaniw But, you^too Weltinewy, 
that this unfortunate man, whom chance had isubjec* 
tied to yoiitr caprice, had not, like youraelf, charteited 
to hinvby the laws of the land^ the sacred rights o£r 
nature ,• and that a stem but necessary policy, hadr 
disarmed' him>of tfee rights of self-defence : Toor 
welt you knewy theft to you adone he could look for^ 
pat>tection, and that your arm albne couM^shield'hiift. 
from insult, or avenge his wrongs ; yet that arm youi . 
cruelly stretched out for his d«rstruction* 

TRhe counsel, who generously volunteered h» ser- 
vices in your behalf, shocked at Ae enormity of your 
offence, endeavoured to find a refuge, as well for bis < 
own feeliftgs!,: as for those of aS/whj»'hearrd your trials , 
va X dersflogiement of your intdlvct. Several wilae»-r 
ses were examined to establi^this fact, but tKe rev 
sttlt of dfeir testintony, it ie apprehended, was . sol 
little satisfactory, tp his mind^ as* to those of the Ju'- 
ry, to whom it was addressed : I sincerely-wiah ibim 
defence had preeved sruecessfiii ; -notfrom^ anyrdesure 
to^ save you front die punishment whkh awittts yoa^ 
and which you sio rrcUb" merit ; but from thfe desiird 
of saving imy country from the foul nrproach^ of &»- 
vhig in its bosom so great a monster. 

From the peculiar sitii;ation of this country, ous 
fathers felt themselves justified, in .subjecting to a; 
very slight punishment, the man who mrurders a slave : 
Whether the present state of society requires a dbnti« 
nuation of this policy, so opposite to the apparent : 
rights of hunianity, it remains for a subsequent legis- 
Ijiture to, decide. Their attentiob, would long ero: 
this, have bedn directed to thie -subject ; but, for the 
honour of human nature, such hardened sinners as 
yourself, are rarely found, »to disturb die repose of * 
sociably ; die grand Jury of dii^ district, deeply im- 
pressed with your daring outrage against th« lawr 
ts:>th0f Qod andMsm, made; a very strong expi»s«< 
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mon of their feelings on this subject to the legislature /; 
and from the wisdom and justice of that body, . the- 
fnends of humanity may confidently hope soon to see 
this, blackest in the catalogue, of human crimes, pur- 
sued with aj^propriate punishment. 

In proceeding to pass the sentence, which the law 
provided for your defence,. I confess,. I never felt 
more forcibly the want of power, to make respected' 
die laws of my country, whose minist^I am*. Tou' 
have already violated the majesty of those laws,**^ 
you have profanely pleaded, the law under which you. 
stand convicted— -<is a justification of your crime 
—you have held that law in one hand, and brandish- 
ed your bloody. axe in the other, impiously conten* 
ding that the one gave a licence to the unconstrained*! 
use of the other* 

But though you will go off unhurt in person by the 
present sentence, expect not to escape with impunity : 
your bloody deed, has set. a mark upon you, which L 
fear the good actions of your life will not efface^ 
You will be held in abhorrence by an impartial world^, 
and shunned as a monster by every honest man— -your, 
unoffending' posterity will be visited for your iniqui- 
tyv by the stigma of deriving their origin from an un- 
feeling murderer-—— your days which- will be few,, 
will be spent in wretchedness ;*— and, if your con- 
science is not steeled against every virtuous ^emotion f . 
if you be not entirely abandoned to. hardness of heart, 
the mangled, mutilated corpse of your murderedt 
slave will ever be present in your imagination : ob- 
truding itself into all your amusements^ and haunting, 
you in the house of silence and repose* 

But should you not. regard the reproaches of am 
offended, world.; should you:bear with callous insen- 
Ability, the gnawing of a guilty conscience ; yet re- 
member! 1 charge you remember! than an. awful, 
period is fast approaching, and with you is close at^ 
hand, when you must appear before a tribunal, whose 
want of power can afford you no prospect of impunl- 
^;. when yoa must .raise taur bloody hands, at 
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*bar of an Impartial, omnipotent judge ! Bemeinber.1 
I pray you remember ! whikt you have time, that 
God is just, and that his ^vengeance will not sleep ioic 
•ever J 
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SECTION ni. 

.speech dictated by Doctor Johnson in defence of a 
school^maater^ in Scotland^ charged with severity 
in the chastisement of his scholars^ who had been 
deprived of his office. by an inferior courts and af 
.terwards restored by 4he court (f Session ; the 
x:ourt considering it to be dangerous to the interests 
eflearnit^ and jeducaiion^ to lessen the dignity qf 
iteachers^ and make them afraid of too indulgent pa^ 
rents t instigated by the complaints of their children ^ 
which was appealed against by his enemies to the 
home of Lords. 

The charge is^ that he has used immoderate and 
<crael correction >— Correction in itself is not crueL^ 
yet as good things become evil by exoess, correction, 
by being^immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate \ When is it more frequent, 
or more severe than is required for reformation and 
^ instruction I No severity is cruel which obstinacy 
makes necessary ; for die greatest cruelty would be 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for in- 
fttmction, and too much hardened for neppoof* Ijocke, 
in his .treatise on educatiooi mentions a mother, with 
^pplauee, who corrected her child eight times before 
Me subdued it ; for had she ^topf^ed at the seventh 
act'of*correotioo, her daughter, says he, would have 
been ruined. 

The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are very 
different ; as different must be the degrees of perse* 
veriivss^vcprit^gi^ jSi stubborn scholar must b« g(m> 
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^rect«d till iie is subdued. The discipliiie.af a «chMl 
-IS -militaiy. Tli<»re must be either unbouiidcd licence^ 
or absolute authc^ity. The ^master, who puaiishcsiy 
^iiot only consults the future happiness of him who* k 
the immediate subject of correction^ but propagates 
obedience through the whole sdhool ; and establish- 
es regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious 
obstinacy of a firin]gle boy would make his future en- 
ideavors of reformation or instruction totally ineffec- 
tual* Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victori- 
.ons. ¥et it is well ^nown, that there sometimes oc- 
curs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at 
all common degrees >oi pain. Oonreetion must be 
proportioned to occasions. The flexible will be re*" 
formed by gentle discipline, and tiie refractory Imust 
l>e subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of 
scholastic, as of military punishm^st, no sta^ rules 
can ascertain. It must be enforced till it /overpowers 
^mptation; till stubbonmess becomes flexible, and 
"perverseness regular. 

Custom and reason have, indeed, setsotne bounds 
to scholastic 'penalties. The schoolmaster infltcte no 
capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by ei- 
ther deaA err Hiutiktion. The xivil la^ has wisety 
-determined, that a ma«ter who striliesjat a acfacdar's 
"eye shall be considered as criminal. But pmiish- 
ments, however severe, that produce no las#lYg evil, 
-may be just and reasonable, because they «iay be ne^ 
cessary. Sudh have been the punishments used by 
the respondent. Ho scholar has gone fmm him ei- 
ther blind or lame, or with way ofhis4imbsor powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular and he 
punished them : they were obstinate, and he enforced 
his punishment. But, however provoked, he -nev^r 
exceeded the limits of moderation, for' he inflictedflPfr'^ 
thing beyond present pain } and how much- of that^as 
required, no man is so littiie able to determine, a&lliose 
who have detem^itied against him ;— 4he parents of 
Ae offenders. It has beeii said,^ that he used unpte- 
«^de»ted and ifli^roper insu^iteeiite of cdrt«etion% 
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^ tills accufllationthe meaning is not very easy to be 
found. No instrument of tx>rrection is more proper 
than andthert) bnt as it is better adapted to produce 
present pain without lasting mischief. Whatever 
were- his instruments, no hating mischief has ensued ; 
and therefore, however unususS, in hands so cautious 
Aey were proper. 

Id a place like CampbeU*^wn^ it is easy for one of 
^the princHpad inhabitants to make a party. It is easy 
for that p^y to -heat themselves with imaginary grie* 
vances. It 'is easy for them to oppress a man poorer 
than themselves '$ and natural to assert the dignity of 
riches, by persisting in oppression. The argument 
which attempts to prove the impropriety of restoring 
the respondent to ^e school, by alledging diat he has 
lost die confidence of die pec^e, is not the subject of 
Juridical consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must 
"sufier, not for their judgment, but for his own actions. 
It may be convehient for them to have another master, 
hixt h is a convenience -of their own makingw It would 
be likewise convenient for him to find another school ; 
but this convenience *he cannot bbtain;*^The question 
is not what is now coMvenieniy but what is generally 
riffA* If the people of CiunpbelUtown be distressed 
fay the restoradoa of die relipondent, diey ak« distress- 
ed only hy their oMm fauk ; by turbulent passions and 
u]ureasonid>l« desires i by tyranny, which law has de- 
bated, and by maKce, which virtue has surmounted. 
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SECTION IV. 



Part lof the speech of the henouraUe Thomas fnow 
iordj Erskine^ for the prosecution against WtU 
liams^ publisher of Pmne^s Age of Reason^ 
Gentlembk, 

How any man c»ei radonally vindibate die publt*i 
oation of aui& a bocdc^ m a country whese the chria* 

W 
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tian religion is the veiy fouiidatioaof tke bmr^of tb& 
land, I am totally at a loss to oonceiye^ and have n» 
ideas Cor the diftcuauon t>f ! How is a: tseibuiifll, 
vhose whole jurit^tioa is founded upon the m^bbui 
1)elief and practice of what k denied' aa fahahood^ 
and reprobatedaa impiety, to .deal widi. suck an amomH 
^alous defence ? Upon what principle is it erenroffsr^. 
ed to the court whpse autbcoity is contemned and 
mocked at \ if die religion jH-oposedte be cattedfin 
.question, is not previously adopted in. belief and,so« 
lemnly acted upon, what authority has the court to 
pass any judgment at all ef^ucquitalor condemAatifinf 
Vnder what sanction are the witnesses to give their, 
evidence, widiout which there can be no trial I Un^* 
der what obligations can I call upon yxiu, (d^e jury 
representing your country,) to administer justice f 
Surely upon no -other than diat you are- sworn toad*- 
jninister it under the oaths you have taken* 

The whole judicial £ftbricfrom the kini^s^sovereign 
authority to the lowest office of ma^tracy^, has no 
other foundation. The whole is built both in form 
and substance, upon the same oadi of every one o£ 
its ministers, to do justice, as God shall help them 
hereafter. What God f and what hereafter } That 
God tmdoubtedly, who has commanded kings to 
rule, and judges to. decree justice; who hassaki to 
wioiessek not only by the vc^ce of nature, but ia re* 
vealed commandment8<»^hou shalt not bear' false te»» 
timony against thy neighbour ; and who has enforced 
obedience to them by the revelation of the unuttera* 
•ble blessing? which shidl^ttendtheirobservances, and 
^he awful punishments which shall await upon their 
^transgressions. 

But it seems, this is an age of reason, and the time 
and the persons are at last arrived, thaiiase tox diaai'r 
pate the> errors. which have. overspread* thevpasttgeae* 
rationa of igncKrance. l^iC' believers ii^i christknity 
are many, but it belongs to the few dia^are wise to 
correct, theif credulity* Belief is. an act of « reason^ 
and superior reason iMy, thqrefore^ dictate- ta itbe 
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in nmmtig the tniad aloagthie long list of sincere 
Udet^ottt chmtiima, I camtot help lamenting that 
IVdwton had not lived to this day, to have had hk 
lAoilowiiess' filled up with tkis new flood of light**-^ 
But liie subject is too awfiiifer irony. I will ^peak 
}jbiinfyaiid^irecdy« Kewton.was a cbmrian ! New- 
con, whose mind bus^t forth from the fetters cast by 
aatut^ upon our fmlii6 concepiaions'-.-Newton, whose 
Hctence was truth, and the foundation of whose know* 
ledge of it was philosophy ; not those visionary and^ 
arrogant preMittnptions whicb too often usurp its name,- 
hvit philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, 
which, like figures, cannot lie-— -Newton, who carried 
the line and rule to the utmost barriers of creation, 
afideic^ored the principles b^ wMieh^ Do doubt, all 
created matter is faeldt together and exists^ But this 
sxtraordiwaiy man, ift the inighfyr^ach of hm mind,. 
^vtbilook^d^ p^haptt^ the m-c^s which a mitmter i»i- 
^^«^tigation ol the ireat^d Ihihj^^ on Ms edl^tti might 
havfe taught him, of the essence of his creAtcA-. 

What shall thelv b« ^td c^ the gveat Mi*« iBoyle^f 
tirho looked itito die orgknie struttUf-e of all liiattei^, 
e^«ii to the brute inanitnati^ bubstaiice^ Which the foot 
tit^adi on I 8utha tnan may he supposed to have beeft 
equally qualified ^Vith Mt'; Paine to look iip through 
nature to nature'^ God. > Tet the result of all his coii* 
Cemplations was the most confirmed and devout belief 
«f all which the other holds in contempt} as despica^ 
ble and drivelliiiig superstition.--»But this error mighty . 
perhaps, arise from a want of a due attention to the 
foundations of human judgment, and the structure 
of that understanding whicb God has given us fbr the 
investigation of truth. — tiet that question be answer- 
ad by Sf r^-Locke, who Was, to the highest pitch of- 
^votionandad^ratiDn> a christian* MnLocke, who^ 
officii Was to detect the ei-rors of thihking, by going . 
up to the foundation of thought^ and to dirett- into ' 
the proper track of reastoidg d}6 devious mind of 
man, by shewing him its whole fftt>ces8, from th6^ 
icsl pere^ionfc of sense to the last conclusioBS <^ m^- 
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itoctiiatton, puttaii^; mi^eia beaides upob fidae ophdtm^ 
by practical rules fertile ecHiduct of httman judgineaii 
But these men \?eK^ only deep thinkers, and lived in 
their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic o£ the worid 
and to the laws whicb practically regular OMiiikind.. 
Gentlemen ! in the place whece we now sit to ad-». 
minister the justice of this great country, tfieve a 
century ago, die never to be fisvgotten sir Mstf^ew 
Hale presided ; whose faith in cfaaristianity is an exahed. 
.commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose life 
was a glorious example of it fruks in man, adminisr 
tering human justice with a wisdom and parity drawn^-. 
from the pure fountain of the christian dispensation^, 
which has been, and will^be, i{i all ages, a subject of 
the highest reverence and admiration.. But it is said 
by the author that, th^ christian-fabte is but the tale of 
the more ancient saperstilions pf the world, and may 
be easily detected by a prop^ understaAding^f tha 
mythologies of the heathens*. Sid; Milton^ under* 
stand those mythologies ? Was be less, versed than 
Mr. Paine in the superstition^ of the world ? No,, 
they were the subject of hi^ immortal soog; and 
though shut oat from all recuirencfi to them, he pourv 
ad them forth from the stores of a memory rich with 
all that num ever knew ;. ^nd.laid them^in their ordev 
as the illustration of that real^and exalted, faith, th« 
unquestionable source of that fervid geniuo, wI^cb^ 
cast a sort of shade upon all th.e other works of rnan--*^ 
^^ He passed the bounds of flaming space, ^ 
Where angels tremble whili^ th^y ga^e ; 
He saw till blastied with ei^ees of lights , 
.. . He closed his eyes in endless, light*"' 

But it was the light of the bod>^only that was ex<r^ 
tinguished : ^^ The celestialjight shone inward, and 
enabled him to justify the. ways, of God t« man."— r 
The result of his thinking was^^nf vertbeless not the 
same as the author's* The mysterious incarnation of 
pur blessed Saviour (which thi# neork blasphemes in 
words so wholly un^t for the moMtb of a <^ristiapf co* 
fpf theearof a coart of justice, tjlifttXd^i^.nciit^ mA 
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will not, give j^em utterance) Hilton made tfe^ gr^Ad - 
^>ncln^(m of Ae Paradise Lost, the rest of his fin«- 
ished lubourS) and the uHimate hope, expectation, and 
glory of the world. 

inraff you find all thsrt i» grcfat, or wise, or splenf- 
dtd, or -illustrious,. amongst created beings f all the 
minds ^fted beyond ordinary nature, if- not inspired ^ 
\yy ita universal Mt&or for the advancement and dig- 
nity of the world, thfough divided by distant age^, . 
sind by the cla^hhig: opinions, distinguishing thenfi 
from one another, yet JQining as it were itt one suW- - 
Bme chorus, to celebrate the truths of christianiiij^, 
and laying upon its holy altars the never*fading pffifer- - 
ings of. their immortal wisdom'. • 



SECTION! V. 

ON" TUB CSH ARAI**PER ' 6l» A ' JtJDGfi; 

' Sktractfrpfn Mr. Mirttri's speech in the trial 9/ 

Judge Chdce.- 

Ifefore judgli Chase wdrit from Baltihiore, td hbld 
the circuit court at Richmond, he kneW that the sedi- - 
tion law had "been violated in Virginia. I had my- 
self put into his hands,Theftbspect Before U$. He ' 
felt it his duty to enfore the laws of his country. • 
What, sir, is a judgerin one part of the United States, » 
to permit the breach' of our laws to go unpunished, , 
b^cause^ jLhey are there unpopular, and in another part 
to carry them into^xecution^ because the^e they may 
be thought wise and salutary ^? And Would vou real- - 
• If Wish your judges, inst^d'of afctittg^frdta'princi"- - 
pie , to court' only the applahse of their - auditors f • 
WfeUWydu Wish them to b^ 'wlKit'sirTlfidW^'Pdister 
Hte*s6 cbWettly'stktfed; x\i€ lik)^ comemptiHifejof d4 i 
(ftWrkctet^ popular^ judges t S^f^i \ii^ look' foi^ 

W 2- 
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ward in all iheir decisiona, not' fdr- tte appiauae^of 
ihe wise, and good i of their own coo^ciencea ; .of 
their God ; but of the rabble,, or.any prevailiBg par- 
ty M flatter myself that this hopourable senate will 
never, by their decision,, sanction such^jMrinciples 
Our government is not, as we say, tyrannical, nor 
acting on whim or caprice* We boast of it as : being 
a goverment of laws* But how can it be such, imles$ 
the laws, while they exist,, are S4if:rediy and inipartialr 
^, without regard to popularity^ carrit^ into.execujr 
tion ? What sir, shall judges discnminate ^^3haIl they 
be permitted to say, '^ this law 1 wiU execute, and 
that I will not ; because in the one case I may be her 
nefited, in the other I might make myself enen)i^ ^V 
And would you really wish to live under a govern- 
ment where your laws were thus administered I 
Would you really wish for such unprincipled, such/ 
time serving judges ? No, sir, you would not* Tou 
will with me say, ^^ Giire me the judge who will firm* 
ly, boldlyt nay, even sternly^ perform his duty, equal- 
ly uninfluenced, equally unintimidated by, the ^^ /»« 
stantis vultus tyranni," or the ** ardor civium prava 
jubentium !"-*-Such are the judges. we ought to haye; 
such I hope we have and shall hav^. Our property^ 
our liberty f our lives^ can only be protected and se- 
cured by suchjiufges. With diis honourable court it 
remains, whetner we shall haw such judges I 



SECTION VI. . 

. B0R& and Blennerrassett* 

Extract from the speech of Mr, Wirt, on the trial tf 

Aaron Burr for high treason. 

A Pi«AiN man who knew nothing of the curious 

transmutations which the wit of man can work, would 

bp yery apt to wonder by what kind of lejgardcmaia 



.Asurofli tBurr liad eonlrWed to fthuffle himself dowii to^ 
llie bottom of the pack, as an accessory, and tumnp^ 
poor Blennerhassett aa principai in. this treason* u. 
IS an honor, Ldare say, for which Mr. Blennerhassett 
is by no • means anxious ^. one^ which he has never 
disputed with. Colonel Bttrr,:and,> which I am persua^ 
dbdy.he would be aaJittb indined to dispute on this 
occasion^ as on any other. Since, .bowev'er, xhe mod^ 
esty of Colonel Burr declines the first rank,, and seems . 
disposed to ibeee Mr. Blennerhassett into.it in spile 
of his blushes, .let us compare the cases of the two 
men and settle this question of preced^ice between t 
tiiem. It may save a g9od dieal of troublesome cexv 
emony hereaf ten . 

"In making this comfku-ison^ sir^ I'shall »pe4k of the 
twomen and^f the part they bore asu.I believe it to 
exist and to be substantially capable <:^pro(^; although • 
&e court has already told us, that as. this is a motion 
to exclude all evidence/ gi^erally, w« have a right, in 
resi^tin^it, to suppose the evidence winch is behinc^ . 
strong enough.^ to j3rov€^; any Aing^nd. every thing: 
compatible wi(h the fact of Burr's^absence from the 
island. If it , will be more agreesdble to the feelings of 
due pris<mer ta^o^sider the parellel which lam about 
to. run, or rad^r the contrast which I am about to ex- • 
habit, afiL^r fiction,, he Js at liberty to do so ; Ibelievc 
it to be iEb fact^ 

TFho thenris* Aaron Burr^.and what^the part>which <. 
he has borne in thifr transaction I He is4ts author ; its > 
p4?ojector ; itS; active executor* Bold, ardent^ restless 
and aspiring, his brain conceived it ; his hand brought 
k into action. Be^nning- his operations- in iNewr. 
York, he associates with him, . men whose wealth, is 
to supply the necessary funds* Bossessed > of the 
jnain spring, his perscmd laboui' contrives all the mar 
chin^y. Pervading the continent from New-^Tork 
to New-Orleans, he draws, int^ his plan by every al^ 
lurement whifih he can contrive,, men of all:rank8, and 
aU descriptions* To youtMul %t^\xt he presents 

dfrngpr md g^jr^ $o !aadl>iiipii/ im^ mAtitIm mt^ 
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honours ; to avju*ic<:tiie mines ofi Mexico. 'Db ^%!Ai\ 
person whom he addeesws, he presents the object a- 
dapted to his taste : his recruiting officers are appoint- 
ed ; men aie engaged thfsonghout the continent; civS. 
Itfe is indeed quiet upon its surfiiee | hut in its bosotn 
Ais man has contrived to deposit die tnaterials which -- 
with the slightest .sonch of his naatdi produces an es* 
plosion to shalee the continent. AH i^s his restless 
ambition has contrived ^ and in the autumn of 1806, . 
he gees fordi for the last time, to appty this match^^-^ - 
On this excursion he meets with Blennerhassettt 

Who is Blennerfaassett f A native oflrekmdy^aman 
of letters, who fled fvoHi the storms ^f his own eomi- 
try to find quiet in ours. . His history shews that w»r r 
is not the natural element of his mind ; if it had b^en, , 
he would never have exchanged Ireland for AmericsL . 
So fiir is an army from iumishin^ the sdcte^ ntfturd 
atnd proper to Mr.. Blennerhassetrs character, that oft> 
hi^ arrivsl in Ainerica, he reticsd c^fen from tiie pop- - 
nl^tion of the Athwtic States, and sought tjufot and '.. 
solitude in the bosom of om" western forests. Butx 
he carried with him taste atid seienee axtd wealth ; ; 
and ^ to, the desert smUed.^* Poss^sing himtfelf oC>. 
ft beautifiil island ifi the Ohio^ he tetsct^ upon if a pal.' 
ace and decorates it with every rotnantic^etnbetish<^ 
ment of fancy., A shrubbery thltt^henstonie might, 
hikve envied, blooms around him; musk thkt m%ht '. 
faive chsnned Cafypso and hernympfas, is his % an ex- 
tensive tibrary spreads' its tres^tiMies iefdre himi a ' 
pliilosophf€alapparatu»s#srstohh»fidl.tiieseter^ : 

mysteries' of nacu^ ; peaee, tt^aiU|uit]Sty and irnioeetic^^ 
shed their mfngted delights Sirouikihim ;-aiid«o^r«wn ^ 
theenchantment of she scenes a wiie, Whorls s^d tlvbe ^ 
kN^ely even beyond h«r sex and grtti^d wSthev^ry sfcl^ - 
eoi^pfishment'that can render it irr^sistal^eV heal bl^s'«- 
sed htm w]«h her love and n^ade him the £EriEher of^ 
her clinldrcfn.v lHhit'eoiAnce #oidd convin^ey^lii^ sii*, , 
that dnS' i«- but a faint picture of ^6 real Kfe» 
- In die midst of Idl this> peace^ this innoeen6e</alid : 



ifBEtt of thte .beait^i^e deatioyier conie»i--^e'co«ies to 
turn this pavaditie'into<a liell>--yct the fiawer» da'not 
.widier at hi». approach ancbno monitory diuddering^ 
through the bosom of. their uuibrtttmile pbsaessoi^ 
ivams him o&^the ruin that is coming upoor him. A 
straagei^ preseitta himself. Introduced to their d vilk 
iti^^ by tfae:high rank which he had lat^ held in hm 
country, he soon finds his way to tbeir hearts by the 
dignity and elegance of his demeanor, the light and 
beauty of his tsomrersatioti, and the seductiire and fas^ 
canating power of his address.. The conquest was 
not a dificuk one. Innocence is ever simple and 
credulous ; conscious of no designs itself^ it suspects, 
none in o&ers ; k. wears no^guards before its breast ; 
evfery door and pckntal; and avenue of the heart is 
thrown open^jaod aM. who clKiose it'^iter^ ^ Such was. 
the state of Eden, when the seipent entered its bow^ 
-ers. # » 

. Ilie prisoner in a more engaguig fomr^ winding - 
himself into the open and unpractised heart of the. un^«-^ 
fortunate Blennerhassett, found but litde difficulty in 
•ohaofipiBg the native diaracterof that^heart and theob*^ 
jixts of its affection.. B^diegiiees h&ilirfines iirto it 
the: poisotv.of his own ambition ; he breathes into it 
the fire of his own courage ; a daring and a desperate 
thirst for.glcay ; an ardor panting for all the storm and 
bustle audi imrricane of life. .In a short time the. 
whole man is clanged, aiid every object of his former 
delight reUr«^ubhedi. No. more he enjoys, the tran- 
quil^scene; ithas become flat and insijnd to hktaste^: 
his books, are abandoned; his retort, and crucible are 
thrown aside i. his shruJibery blooms and breaths its 
.fragrance upon.the air in vaiflf«-4te likes it not ; his ear 
no longer.. drinks the rich. melody of music ; it longa 
for the trumpet's clangor and the cannoa's roai^ ;^ev» 
the prattle of bis babes, pnce so sweet, no^longer af- 
fects jum ; and the angel smile of bis wife, which hith-- 
erto touched his bosom with testacy so unspeakable, is« 
now unfelt and unseen. Greater objects have taken 
^ssession of his soul-^is imagination has been^dass- 
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jgled hyviAooA ef diadems^ and atarfi and gartters and' 
titles of oofaifity s he has been tau^t to barn >«nth- 
resdesB^muihtion atthenannesof OromwcU, Csssar, 
and Bonaparte, fiis eoehanted ishtftd is destMied 
icon to relapse into a desert j and 4n a iem toondis,. 
me find dtetender and beautiful fgaitacrtif Us bosom,, 
'whom' heilaldty *^' 'permitted not the grinds tif '^'suok 
aaer '^ to. visit too nougMy," we .find her shi^iering, 
at inidntg^ on the whiter banios of the Ohio^ andL 
minglingher tears with the torrents drat ^otne as die3^ 
&tt* Yet this uafortunate man^ thus ddaded froan; 
Itts interest and his happiness^-^dtus ^edtaced fronu 
die padis of ranocence and paace^^^-dm^ confoanded: 
an die toils which were didibcrateif spread for him,. 
and overwhelmed hy the- masibering spirit and genuiR- 
of another-^-this man, thus ruined andiindbne> and. 
snasde to play a i^ubordiaaic' past mx diis grand dranilu 
of guilt and treason— -this^nan is to be cs^ed the prki^ 
cipkl offeiiders;. while he, by whom he was thus plun^ 
f^ed and steeped in adserf , is <ecmparalfciReiy innociaA . 
•*<-« mere acceasorjr. 

iSir, neither the haanan bearttnrdie hnmaai vuMteD^- 
utaiKling wiM bear aperversii^ti so mdnstroiaB smdaib— 
mnrd ; mat shocking to die acml'; so^ revoiting to rea^- 
flon* Q;^! no sir. lliere is no man who It^nowa an^ - 
thing of this aSKsiir, who does not kaow that to every 
body comoemed in. it, Aaron Buir was as die sun to- 
the planets which< surround him ; he bound them in- 
dieir respective orbits, and. gave them- dieir light, ^ 
their heataad their motion* Let him not then shrink 
from the high destinatton whicfa^ has courted ; and 
haying fdready rmned Bien^rbassett in fbrtune, eba«- 
Tacter and happiness forever, attempt to finish dife 
tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated maa between himi- 
aftif and punishmem^ 
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The vration 0/ JEsehines agtdnH Demosthenes,, sft 

the crswn. 

Ikf-suoh. a* dkuation of afeirs, and in such disor* 
4er) as, you youi^lv^s are scnsiU^ of^ the^only me* 
thod^of saving- the wreck* of government, is, if t 
lAistake not, to allow full liberty to«aocus« those who^ 
llave invaded your laws. But if you shut them up» 
or sii^r others to do this, 1 prophecy that you will 
hH insensibly, and- that very soon under atyrannical^ 
power. For 5«>u Ifinow, Athenians, that government 
ift divided into three kinds ;,*monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. A&to the two former, they are go- 
^med at the will and pl»aBiire of those who reign in 
either ; whereas eatablished laws only, reign in a po** 
pular states I make these ob&ervations> therefore, 
that none of- you* may be ignorant, but on the contra- 
ty, that every one ittay be entirely assured that the 
day he aseends the scat' of justicei to examine an ae<- 
ousation upon the inva&ion of- the laws, that very day 
he goes, to give j udgmeotupon his own - independence. 
And, indeed, the legislature, who is convinced that 
a free state caQ supportitself no longer than the laws 
govern, takes particul^ care to prescribe this form 
of an <Mrth to jud^;e», " T wiir judge according to thef 

k*W8." 

Tbereihefiibrafnee^ therefore, of this being deep- 
ly implanted in- your mind^, must inspire you with a 
jast' abhorrence of any persons whatsoever who dare 
transgresfftheflfthy rash decrees*; and that far from 
dver looking upon a transgression of this kind aa a 
small faulty, you always consider it as sm enormous 
and capitsd crime. Do not suffer^ then^ any one to 
make you depart from so wise a principle-— But as, in 
Ae atmy^ evct*y one of you* would-be ashamed to 
quit' the post assigned^hiiivl^ th^ general ; «o let 
every one of youbethis-day ashamed to ab»id6a the 
post which the laws have given you in the conrnioii- 
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wealth. What post ?---4hat of prdtectort of the ~gO« 
'vemment* 

Must we in your person crown this authorof the 
public calamities, or naust we destroy him ) And^ 
indeed, what unexpected revcdutions, what unthoug^t 
of catastrophes have we not seen in our days F»^^The 
king of Persia, that king who opened a passage 
through Mount Athos ; who bound the Hellespont in 
chains ; who was so impe'ribUs as <o command the 
Greeks to acknowledge him sovereign both of sea 
and land : who in his letters and dispatches presumed 
to style himself the sovereign of the world from the ri- 
sing to the setting of the sun ; fights now, not to rule 
over the rest of mankind, but to save his own life. 
Do not we see those very men who signalized their 
zeal in the belief of Delphi, invested <>olli with the 
glory, for which that powerful king was once so coop- 
spicuous, and with the title of the dbief of the Greeks 
against him ? As to Thebes, which borders upon At-* 
tica, have we not seen it disappear in one -day from the 
midst of Greece ? — ^And with regard to the unhappy 
Lacedsemonians, what calamities have not befallen 
them only for taking but a small part of the eipoils of 
the temple. 

They who formerly assumecl a superiority ovet 
Greece, are they not now going to send ambassadors 
to Alexander's court ; to bear the name of hostages 
In his train ; to become a spectacle of misery ; to 
bow the knee before the menairch ; submit themselves 
and their country to his mercy ; . and receive such 
laws as s^ conquerer, they attacked first, shall think 
fit to prescribe them ? Athens itself, the common ref- 
uge of die Greeks ? Athens, formerly peopled with 
ambassadors,who flocked to claim its^almighty protect 
tion, is not this city now obliged to fight, not to obtain 
a superiority over the Greeks, but to preserve itself 
from destruction ? Such are the misfortune^, which 
Demosthenes has brought upon us, since his Intemied* 
dling with the administration.' 
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iTmagine'&ety, Atheiiians, wheti he shall invite the 
confidants and accomplices of his abject perfidy to 
range themselves around him, towards the close of 
his harangue ; imagine tlien, Athenians, on your side, 
that you see the ancient benefactbrs of this common- 
tirealth drawn up in battle array, round this rostrum 
where I ^m now speaking, in order to repulse that 
audacious band. Imagine you hear Solon, who 
strengthened the popular government by such excel- 
lent law^ -; that philosopher, that incomparable legis- 
lator, conjuring yoti with a gentleneBs and modesty 
becoming his character, not to set a higher value up- 
^n Demosthene's oratorical flourishes^ than upon your 
oaths and your laws. 

' Imagine you hear Aristides, who made so exact 
and jifst a division Of tlie contributions imposed upon 
the Greeks for the common cause : that sage dispen- 
ser, who left no other inheritance to his daughters^ 
but the public gratitude, which was their portion ; 
imagine, I s^y^ you hear him bitterly bewailing the 
outrageous manner in which we trandple upon justice, 
and speaking to you in these "words. What ! because 
Arthmius, of Zelia, that Asiatic, who passed through 
Athens, where he even enjoyed the rights of hospitd- 
ity, had brought gold from the Medes into Greece ; 
yotir ancestors were going to send him to the place of 
execution, and banished him» not only from their city, 
but from all the countries dependent on them ; and 
will not you blush to decree Demosthenes, who has 
not, indeed, brotight gold from the Medes, but has re- 
ceived such sums of money from all parts to betray 
you, and now enjoys the fruit of his treasures ; will 
not you,- I say, blush to decree a crown of gold to 
Demosthenes i Do you think that ^emistocles, and 
the heroes who were killed ih the battles of Marathon 
and Platea, do you think the very tombs of your an- 
cestors will not send forth groans, if you crown a man 
who, by his own confession, has been for ever conspi- 
ring with barbarians to ruin Gfeece ! 

■ • X 
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As to myself, O earth ! O sun ! O. virtue ! and yoa 
vfiio are the springs of true discernment, lights bodi 
natural and acquired, by which w€ distinguish good 
from evil, — ^I call you to witness, that I have used all 
my endeavours to relieve the state, and to plead her 
cause* I could have wished my speech had been e- 
qual to the greatness and importance of the subject : 
at least, I can flatter myself with having discharged 
my duty, according to my abilities, if I have not done 
it according to my wishes* Do you, Athenians, from 
the reasons you have heard, and those which your 
wisdom will suggest, do you pronounce such a judg- 
ment, as is conformable to strict justice, and the 
common good demands from you. 



SECTION VIIL 

Emmefs Vindicatioxu 



I am asked if I have any thing to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon me. 
Was I to suffer only death, after being adjudged guil- 
ty, I should bow in silence---but a man in my situation, 
' luks not oply to combat with the difEculties of for- 
tiine^ but also with the difficulties of prejudice ; the 
(Sentence of the law which delivers over his body to 
th^j executioner, consigns his character to obloquy, 
^^e man dies, but his ii[vemary^ l^Y^^t ^^d that mine 
may not forfeit all claim to the respect of my coun- 
trymen, ' I use this occasion to vindicate myself from 
some of the charges advanced against me. I am ac- 
cused of beii\g an emissary of Ifraiic^: 'tis false ! I 
am no emissary ; I do not wish to deliver my country 
to any foreign power, and least of all to France. No ! 
never did I entertain the idea of establisliing French 
power in Ireland* I did not create the rebellion for 
France, but for Liberty : — God forbid ! On the con- 
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frarjr, it is evident from the introductory paragrapli 
of the address of the Proyiaional Government* that 
every hazard attending an independent effort was dee- 
med preferable to the more fatal risk of introducing 
a French army into the country. When the fluctua- 
ting spirit of French freedom was not fixed andboun^- 
ded by the chains of a military despot, it might have 
been an excusable policy to have sought the assistance 
©f France, as was done in the year 1798 ; then it might 
not have been so great a hazard to have accepted df 
French aid under a guaranteeing treaty, such as Frank- 
lin^ obtained for America* But> in the present day, 
could the Provisional Government have formed such 
.a plan^ they would have exhibited such a proof of 
mental imbecility, as to unfit them for the common . 
ofi^ea of life. Small would be our claims to patriot- 
ism and to sense,! and palpable our affectation of 
the love of liberty^ if we were to encourage the pro- 
^nation of our sbor^s^by a people who are slaves 
themselves, and the unprincipled and abandoned in^ 
struments of imposing slavery on others. If such 
an inference is drawn from' any part of the Proclama- 
tion of the Provisional Government, it calumniates^ 
their views^ and is not warranted by the fact. How 
could they speak of freedom, to their countrymen- 
how assume such an exalted motive, and meditate 
the introduction of a power, which has been the ene- 
my of Freedom in every part of the globe ? Review- 
ing the conduct of France to other countries ; seeing, 
how she has behaved to Italy, to Holland, and to 
Switzerland, could we expect better conduct towards 
us ? No ! — Let not then any man attaint my memory 
by believing, that I could have hoped freedom through 
the aid of France, and betrayed xkt sacred cause of 
liiberty, by committing it to her most determined foe. 
Neither let any n^an hereafter, abuse my name, or 
my principles, to the purpose of so base and wicked 
a delusion. Oh ! my countr3rpfien, believe not those 
who would attempt so parricidal an imposition upon 
jour understandings. Deliver my country into the 
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hands of France ! What ! meditate such a cruel as-i. 
sassination of her political life ! Had I done so, I 
had not deserved to live ; and dying with such a 
weight upon my character, I had merited the honest 
execration of that country which gave me birth and ta 
which Iw^ouldhave given freedom. Had I been ia 
Switzerland, I would have fought against the French^ 
for I am certain, the Swiss are hostile to the French.. 
In the dignity of Freedom, I. would have expired on 
the threshold of that country, and they should have 
entered it only by passing over my lifeless corse. Is 
it, then, to be supposed, that I should be slow ta 
make the same sacrifice to my native land ? Am I^ 
who lived but to be of service to my country — ^who 
resigned for that service the worship of another idol 
I adored in nxy heart, and who would subject niyself 
to the bondage of the grave to give her independence 
— <am I to be loaded with the ^ul ^id grievous ca-^ 
Itimny of being an emissary of France ? 

My Lords, it may be part of the system of an*- 
gry justice to bow a man's mind by humiliation ta 
meet the ignominy of the scaffold, but worse to me than 
the scaffold's shan\e, or the scaffold's tt;rrors, would: 
be the imputation of having been the agent of French 
despotism and ambition ; and while I have breath, I 
will call upon my countrymen not to believe n>e guil*% 
ty of so foul a crime against their liberties and their 
happiness. Though you,, my Lord, sit there a 
Judge, and 1 stand here a culprit— -yet, you are but a 
man, and I am another f I Itgive a right, therefore^ 
to vindicate my character and motives from the as-* 
persions of calumny ; and, as a man to whom fame 
is dearer, than life, I will make the last use of that 
life in rescuing my name and my menipry fronj the af- 
flicting imputation of having been an enjissary o.f 
France, or seeking her interference in the internal re^ 
gulation of our affairs. Did I live to see a French 
army approach this country, I%ould meet it on the 
shore, with a torch iir one hand, and a sword in th§ 
other — ^I would receive then:^ith all the destruction. 
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of war ! I would animate my countrymen to immo- 
fate them in their very boat^, before our natfve soil 
should be polluted by a foreign foe. If they succeed- 
ed in landing, I would bum every blade of grass' 
Before them— -raze every house— contend to the last 
for ev«ry inch of ground— -and the last spot in which 
the hope of freedom should desert me, that spot 
would I make my grave ! What I cannot do, I leave* 
a legacy to my country, because I feel conscious that 
my death were unprofitable, and all hope of liberty 
extinct, the moment a French army obtained footing, 
m this island.'*^ 



SECTION IX. 



tirsf Part of Mr. Griffin^ s Speech^ in the trial of 
M. LivinffstoTiy Esq. against J. Cheetham^ for a^ 
HbeLinlSOr. 

Tlie diefendant (Cheetham) stands convicted of the 
serious offence of publishing against the plaintiff (Liv^ 
ingston) a false and defamatory accusation. And you. 
^gentlemen) are the organ to pronounce th^ sentence 
of violated law. 

Whatdamages will you give ? This libel, gentfemen,., 
is not a solitary ebullition of passion. It is a part 
and' parcel of a deliberate and extended system of at- 
tack. The defendiant foretold that he would wage , 
"a terrible warfare*^ against the plaintiff: and this». 
prediction he has indeed tremendously accomplished. 
With a step steady as time, and' an appetite keen aa 
death^.he has been seen waging against the plaintiff a 
warfare^ not of conquest, but of extirmination. He . 
has been seen opening on the plaintiff the batteries of . 
At pressk . Yes, gentlemen, the defendant has forced* ' 
- tite press to become the disturber of domestic quiet,. - 
the assassin of private reputation* Our press, gentle-' 
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men, was destined for other purposes. . Ttw^. (£esU- 
ned not to violate, but to protect the sanctity of private; 
rights. It was kindly ordained by a betieficept prov- 
idence to inform, expand and dignify the public mind.. 
It was ordained the watchful guardian^ the undaunt* 

cd champion of liberty : 

Not that syren word lib-, 
erty, which is sometimes used as ap igms fatuus ta 
allure mankind through the mire and swamps and 
mountains and precipices of revolution ;. — but that 
liberty which spreads the banners of its protection o- 
ver man in the walks of private life, aod gives him; 
the proud consciousness of security in the enjoyment 
of property, person and character. It ia for these 
high purposes our press was ordaix^ed ^ but the de- 
fendant has rendered it the degraded vehicle of foul 
defamation. ,Qf this I complain, not merely as coun^ 
sel for the plaintiff, but as the humble advocate of my^ 
country. This is a crime against liberty herself.. J^ 
is corruptitigher centinel; i^ is debauching her vestaL 
' There was a time when the press of our countify had 
an exalted character i-— when at the call of the press, 
the American pulse beat high, — -when die pi^ss-was 
capable of stimng the best bloods in American veins^, 

of rousing a nation to glorious enthusiasni,— 

of calling from the plougirtlfe'>pioughman, from thc^ 
closet the scholar, to fight with a^ife^hington and a 
Hamilton the immortal battles of Amefts^fijndepen^ 
dence. Why had the press this resistfess^niBsifi'*^^ * 
Because it was then the vehicle of truth. Bul(P®^ 
our press has lost its character for veracity- Th? 
mon of party has forced it to become a prostitute^ 
the service of licentiousness. It requires the aven 
ing arm of a jury to redeem it from its degrada|:ipii 
and restore it to its pristine utility and grandeur. 

In his attack on the character, of the plaintiff/ vv:q 
are constrained tp admit that the defendant h^s been i 
but too successful. Wheii^ so much is said, som^r' 
thing will be believed. Constant altrijipn w^i;st' ' 1 
away the soUd rocjk. But character, aeptl^men^ is" ' 

\\ 
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not made^ rock. It U at once the most valuable 
and delicatQ bf all human, poss^s^ons : it is tarniahd.. 
even by toamuch bandlmg*^ The plaintiff tea^beeA 
written down. Any man in aociety may be %priit»»^ 
dpxpn^ No man is piroof agawt the artillery .cf the 
pre;$s*. But hafi it cc^me to tbia i Shall the press of 
p,urcpuntry be indeed converted intof a tremendous; 
engine, for writing down character I Vfh^y gentle* 
men^ iifit ia to be thus prostituted,, instead of being 
a Iplessingr it would be a scourges. Instead of ren*- 
deifi^ns^ionai thanksgiving, lor its instiiufion, cmv 
coiuUry .ofvg^t to be on bended kaeea^in fervent .sd^yt- 
pUcation to heaven for ks abolition* For it irouhl 
l^e a spourge^ compaa:ed with whichi, the inquisifoiiiaii 
wheel £uid rei^oluti/Dnaiy guillotine would be instru^ 
menta q£ mercy* 

. During this a&sasBinati^n of.his character^ . itis not* 

to be supposed that the mind of the' plaintiff has been 

at rest. Put yourselves ia hiS' situation*. What. 

would b^ your feeling^ while slanders th^ most vilc^. 

while calumntes- the most base,, were .circulatingia^ 

gainst you through the medium o£ a widely extendedT 

publiq news-paper ; to be read by your cotemporav 

ries-~you;r friends— <uxd sneering enemies ;. tor de^ 

KCend to- posterity, aad^be read- by your children andi 

grand-children^; to, he republished periiaps by somev 

fiuture Ubell^r whenyou would' be islumbering in your- 

graves^ tp the mDrtificati&n ane( disgrace oJ^yonrde- 

scepdantsy who inight thmi be de»titut^. of the meanas 

i^f.4etectingt]iie.calna(a^ I Qh^;gi?ntlesien, your hearts 

would be tortufled; on -the wheelr of agonizing^ senstt-^ 

' bility« Xour would &ad no balm in innocency«««4io^ 

^ physician theiie; What yoUvW<»iddsiAffer, the ]^btin<»j 

•^^ tiff has suffered* ^ I should think meanly of him did; 

'^^^l.«iVippfiSfi.hinM^pable ofretiring fi'onk* the lisding» of: 

^ !vafturf^ai;]ii^,wrs¥ping.hiinftel£ u{^ mthe tmande 01 fai* 

^^vtexisihility.' I(e tb^ day apprtai^ to a jury of his^ 

'f^''c<^Qti^9f , H^ hasia.rishtf tc»'demalndlof<yon,.and in.« 

'^"l hisF^^^tg^^f^f A^ d^ J 9«to»«ly- demand :af you^ 

P' full remuneratk>n for every honest man's confidence. 

l5^ ' 
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T^Iiich has bceA estranged from hira, for cveiy 
wretched hour, for every sleepless night that he or 
his may be presumed' to Have endured from the cir- 
culation of tils calumny. 

What damages' ^itl you giVe I LooE, gentlemen, 
at the libel* It accuses the plaintiff oIF cheating at 
cards^— of being ditectedin cheating at cards. It su- 
peradds to the imputation of dishonesty, the charge 
of foul dishonor. Were the plaintiff accused of trea- 
son or murder, he might anh himself wiA a stem de- 
nial, and appear intrepidly before the tribunal of the 
puUic; But this loathsbme charge, this rotthig accu- 
sation, diis " pestilence which walKeth in darkness"" 
deprives the unfortunate accused even of the misera-- 
ble comfort of a public denial. Where is this offence 
charged to have been committed. At an assembly- 
room— <— where the fascination of music and enchant-- 
ment cd* beauty— -the ^^ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of elfegant conviviality would elevate any man not lost 
in debasement^— the plaintiff comes. He comes, not' 
to participate the bounties of the temple of festivity; 
but to profane its rites* With an eye darkly bent oh* 
gain be comes— 4eagued with his brother, not in th& 
prosecution of some honourable enterprise, but for the; 
polluted and polluting purpose of treacherously rob- 
bing an unsuspecting friend. Is tHe plaintiff guilty 
of this charge r With his standing in society, without 
the excuse of poverty, or the extenuation of sordidl 
education, has be indeed sunk to thi9l Tiien he oughts 
to be Branded' with a mark as indelible as that stamp-* 
ed by die hand of omnipotence on the forehead of^ 
Cain* The hiss of contempt, and murmur of indrg-' 
nation are the music to which he should be forced tO' 
march all the days of his life. But if the plaintiff is 
ibttocent-**— and whotloubt&his innocency ?— ^what? 
shall we say of the defendant ? In the solitude of the* 
doset he composed the libeL^ Deliberately did he 
pobHsh itthvoQgh the extended medium of the press.^ 
He commissioned the four winds^of heaveti^totell the 



. tale of ii^famjr.to a hissing world. Nor was his mal-^ 
ice yet appeased* Knowing that news-papers might 
be destroyed, impressions on memoiy impaired hy 
the lapse of time,. he stamped his libefbn the records* 
of the CQurt. He wrote it with a pen of iron on ta- 
blets of marble# There it has insultingly remained, 
for^months : ther^ h will remain forever. . 

With what apology does the deffendanttcome into; 
court ? — He acknowledge* the innocency of the plain* 
tiff.. After permitting his loathsome publication tOv^ 
range uncontradicted for more than two years, he 
?3i0w comes forward,, not with a news paper recantation < 
co-extensive with, the circulation of the libel, but he 
.insuljts the plaintiff with a mere oral acknowkdgeraent^ 
of his Uxnocency. . Is this ejstorted acknowledgement' 
to be forced on us as a peace offering for past suffer^ 
ipigs ? Does, it eradicate impl^essions. on the public 
mind T Can it tear the libel |W)m the records of the. 
, court ?— This death bed repentance will not save kirn. 
AJnrycan look forgivingly on the humble defendamt^ 
who apprpaches itx the sack-cloth of sincere contrition, , 
"but, they frown, with, indignation at the penitence of. 
xhe tongue wheij the heart i^.kpown to be yet filled i 
^vith the bitterness of gall, 

lain one of those who believe that the heart of the 
wilful and the deliberate libeller is blacker than that: 
of the high-way robber, or his who commits the crime 
of midnight iarson.. The man M^ho plunders on the 
high-Avay, may have the semblance of an apology 
fpr whathc does.^ An affectionate wife may demand 
jBubsistence ; a circle of helpless children raise tohim^t 
the supplicating hand for food. He nKiy,be driven to.-, 
tjie desperate act by the high mandate of imperative 
ijieccssity. The mild features of the husband and the 
father may intermipgle with those of the robber and^ 
soften the roughness of the shade. But the robber 
pf character plunders that which " not enricheth 
him'*, though it makes his, neighbour "poor indeed'V 
•9— The man who at the midnight hour consumes hif . 
neighbours dwellings does him .an injury which. per*. 
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haps is not irreparable. Itidustr7 may rear anotHexr 

Raoitatron. The storm may indeed descend upon< 
him until charity opens a neighbouring door : the 
rude wind of heaven may whistle around his unco- 
vered family* But he looks forward to' better days : 
he has yet an hook left to hang a ho)>e.on. Xo suc& 
consolation cheers the heart of him whose character^ 
has been torn from him* If innocent he may look^ 
like Anaxagoras, to the Heavens ; but he must be 
constrained to feel that this world is to him a wilder- 
ness* For \; hither shall he go? Shall he dedicate 
himself to the service of his country ? But will his 
country receive him ? Will she employ in her coun- 
cils, or in her armies, the man at whom the " slow 
unmoving finger of scom'^ is pointed ? Shall he be- 
take himself to the fire-side ? " There, there's the- 
Tub'^ The story of his disgrace will enter his owni 
doors before him. And can he bear, think you, can. 
he bear the sympathising agonies of a distressed wife t 
Can he endure the formidable presence of scrutini- 
zing, sneering domestics ? Will his children re-^ 
ceive instruction from the lips of a disgraced father t 
Grentfemen, I am not ranging on fairy ground. I 
am telling the plain story of my client's wrongs. By 
the ruthless hand of malice his character has bceir 
wantonly massacred ; — and he now appears before a 
jury of his co'tintry for redress. Will you deny hinv 
this redress ? — Is character valuable ? On this point 
I will not insult you with argument. There are cer- 
tain things, to argue which i!s. treason against nature. 
The author of our being did not intend to leave this 
point afloat at the mercy of opuiion, but with his owi^- 
hand has he kindly planted in the soul of man an in- 
stinctive love of character. Thiis high sentiment has 
no affinity to pri#. It is the ennobrmg quality of the 
soul: and if w^have hitherto been elevated above 
the ranks of ^urroundihg creation, human nature 
owes its elevatipn to the love of character. It is the 
tove of character for which the poet has sung, the iilii'- 
iosopher toiled^ the hero bled; It is the hve oj ^ha^ 
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racter which wroug^ miracles at aniient Greece i 
the Iwe of character is the eagle on which Rome rose 
to empire. And it is the love of character animating 
the bosom of her sons, on which America must de- 
f>end in those approaching crises that may " try men's 
«ouls." Will a jury weaken this our nation*s hope ? 
Will they by their verdict pronounce to the youth 
of our country, that character is scarce worth pos- 
sessing ? 

We read of that philosophy which can smile over 
the destruction of property — of that religion which 
enables its possessor to extend the benign look of for- 
giveness and con^placency to his murderers* But it 
is not in the soul of man to bear the laceration of 
Blander. The philosophy which could bear it %vc 
should despise. The religion which could bear it, 
we should not despise — ^but we should be constrained 
to say, that its kingdom was not of this world. 



Second Part of Mr. Griffin's Speech. 

In a case like the present, where the jury have a 
right, and where it is their duty, to award exempla-* 
V ry damages, it becomes you, gentlemen, to look a- 
round and enquire what amount of verdict the inte- 
rests of the nation demand. We ought to be a hap- 
py people. Omnipotence has exhausted itself in 
scattering blessings around us. — ^But is there no blot 
on the map of our prosperity I Yes, gentlemen, there 
is a foul, a deadly blot. A fiend has entered our po- 
litical Edeti ; — and this fiend is the spirit of licentious-- 
ness. I speak of the licentiousness of the tongue, 
and the licentiousness of the press. This is the mon- 
ster that stalks through our land " seeking whom he 
may devour^, and scattering around him " fire-brands 
arrows, .and death*^. H^ obtrudes his " miscreated 
front*' into the hallowed retirements of private life 
•s;-beckons the man of honor to the field of dcatli — 
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tears the laUrel from the brow of the *'' VarwtJrn'^'sol- 
dier-^i-and wrests from the Venerable patriot his hard 
earned honors. InriOcency is 'no shield against him : 
he delights to sport on the ruins of spotless integrity. 
'He spares not even the sanctustryof .the grave. All 
'men, of all parties, groan under his oppression.-— It 
is a melancholy remark, but made, I fear, with too 
much correctness, that there is no portion of the 
^globe where the licentiousness of the tongue and of 
4he press has become soyjutrageous as in these Uni- 
ted States^ It is an encreasing evil amongst trs. 
And it feeds on the vitals of ouV country. It has 
•driven into retirement, and will continue to drive in* 
to retirement, our most estimable characters, what- 
'ever may be theif political denomination : for who 
will expose himself to the laceration of 'calumnv X 
Individuals have been found, and individuals will a- 
gain be founds who, for the, salvation of their coun- 
try, will expose themselves to death— «will eveh court 
it in the ** imminent, deadly breach". But where 
'are the individuals, who will expoae themselves to the 
daggers of defamatibn-? This spirit of licentiousness 
vitiates the public Bentiment, and . contaminates the 
very mind of the nation. It turns .into wormwood 
and gall the benevolent feelings of the hliman hearty 
^ —.makes man the foe of tnan, and may unsheaA the 
sword of civil was-. If permitted to continue, it will 
render our country tired of freedom ; and if free* 
dom must be attended with this torrent of licentious- 
tiess, perhaps the sooner our countrj'- becomes tired 
•of it the better. For " dear as freedom is, and in 
my soul's just estimation, priced above all price,'*— 
reputation is still dearer ;'»— ^nd if reputation cannot 
be preserved under the protection of freedom, our 
countr^en -will seek shelter, they ought to seek 
shelter under the strong arm of desj>'<>tism«— of that 
despotism which palsies the tongue, and fetters the 
pen. What has destroyed other republics > Thcrene- 
my was^ not from without : the. world in arms couH 
acver entinguish a nation of freemen. Let Ui6se who 



idcilibt^thiB, look to the streigbts of ThermopyUe ; — 
•ilet them look to Bunker-hill. The enemies of re* 
publics is within. The destroying angel of -freedom 
has ever been the spirit of licentiousness* Our na^- 
tibi> must be Baved from this spirit, or we are lost; 
shortly shall we follow to the toint>, the republics of 
'other times. The friend of his country looks around 
4iim, and anxiously inquires, wliat power is there to 
save us. But one power on earth can save us ; and 
^that power is-^-i»a jur>^ If America is to be saved 
i^rom die fate cf other republics, jutors must be our 
^saviours. Jurors can do more for us than generals. 
The Heroes of the revolution created our nation ;•— 
4t is the high prerogative of jurors to preserve it. 
SHqw are they to preserve it ? By keeping pure and 
Signified the mind of the nation— 4)y preserving un- 
-contamhiated its morality. If it is asked, how doea 
"the existence of a natk>n of freemen depend on their 
morality ? 1 answer ^ were men angels, they would 
scarcely need the fwrn of government ;*^were they 
devils, they must be bound in fetters of iron ; 
and as they appr6xii|^te the one state, or the 
"^hef, their government msiy foe free, or must be se- 
vere* 'It is 'thine, virtue, to preserve empires ! Thou 
hast evef been the guardian angel of freedom ! Pre- 
^rve pu^e and dignified the mind of a nation, and its 
body is invincible. It may defy an armed world. 
It is a very Sampson in might. It is the deprava- 
tion of its mind that severs the locks of its strength. 
How are jurorstorpresetve the morality of our na- 
tion ? — ^how arrest the devastations of licentiousness ? 
By their verdicts i by writing upon the records of 
our courts, in Icgitable characters, the unchangeable 
decree, that the violator of character shall be as sure- 
ly and as severely punished by a verdict in damages 
'as the violator' of property or of person. Were ju- 
rors in earnest t& pursue Ais cburse, we should find 
' that the' fiend defamation would ao't date tp stalk thus 
-boldly through- our land ;— ^the tongue of slander 
'w^mkl: be constrained to remain silent ;•— and fear 

Y 
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would hermetically seal the lips of calumiiy* But 
that great work is not to be accomplished by trifling 
verdicts. A nation is not to be saved by an oblation 
of pence. Trivial damages may exasperate, but can- 
not intimidate malice* The times require exen^la* 
ry verdicts*— 4md mercy to individuals is treason a^ 
{;ainat the nation. This is not the cause of Individ- 
lUal against individual only. The nominal parties to 
.this suit dwindle into oomparative unimportance ; and 
Jthe American nation rears her august form, entrea- 
ting to be saved from her worst enemy^—4o be saved 
irom licentiousness. This is the cause of man a- 
^inst the worst passion of man ; it is the cause of 
virtue against vice. I address myself to you^ gen- 
tlemen, as Ae grand inquest of the nation. I appeal 
to you as the Areopagus of America. I invoke you 
as that only power which can bindinjetters, and cast 
out from amongst us, the destroying demon of licen- 
tiousness. The spirit of our beloved cautitry looks 
to you. Tou are convened in the justly proud me- 
tropolis of the land of freedom. What you are about 
to do will be *'^ recorded as aprecedent.^' In the eyes 
of the nation, in the eyes of a world, you are ^s 
day to pronounce the value of American character. 
The honour of our city-— the honor of the nation— 
.your own honor is at stake. Apt worthy of the dig- 
jiity of your station — act worthy of yourselves. 



SECTION X. 

CicercH^ Oration against Verres. 

An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at 
liome, but likewise in foreign countries, both dan- 
gerous to you, and pernicious to the state, viz. that 
in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, . how- 
^v£r .clearly convicted. There is .now. to be fajtmg^t 
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fipcm liis trial before you, to the confusion^ I hope, 
of the propagators of this slanderous imputation, one, 
whose life and actions condemn him in the opinion" 
of all impartial persons ; but who, according to his 
own reckoning, and declared dependence upon his? 
riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. 
I have undertaken tliis prosecution (fathers) at the 
general desire^ and with the great expectation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw envy upon 
that illustrious order of which thie accused happens to 
be ; but with* the direct design of clearing your jus-^ 
tice and impartiality before the world. For I have^ 
brought upon his trial, one, whose conduct has been 
such, that, in passing a just sentence upon him, yoxjn 
will have an opportunity of re-establishing the credit' 
of such trials ;- of recovering whatever may be lost" 
of the favor of the Roman people ; and of satisfying 
foreign states and kingdoms ih alliance with us, or 
tributary to us. I demand justice of you (fathers) 
upon the rolAer of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and" PampBylia, the invader of the 
rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and 
curse of Sicily. If that sentence is passed upon him 
which his crimes deserve, your authority will be ven- 
erable and sacred in the eyes of the public. But if 
hb greatrichesshouldbiars youin his favour, It shall 
still gain one point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
world, that what was wanting in this case was not a 
criminal nor a prosecutor j but justice, and adequate 
punishment. 

For, as those acts of violence, by which he has got 
his exorbitant riches, were done openly, so have hid- 
attempts to pervert judgement, and escape due pun- 
ishment, been public, and in open defiance of decency. 
He has accordingly said, that the only time he ever 
was afraid, was when he found the prosecution com- 
menced against him by me ; lest he should not have 
time enough to dipose of a sufficient number of pr6^ 
flents in proper hand«. Nor has he attempted to ser* ' 
aire, himself by the legal way of defence upon his 
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trial* And, indeed, wh^re is the t^arnilif, tbeelo*^ 
quence, or the art, which would be sufHcient to qua- 
lify any one for the defence of him, whose whole 
]ife has been a continued series of the most atrocious, 
crimes ? To pass over the shameful irregularities of 
Ins youth, what does his quiestorship, the first pub- 
lic employment he held, what does it exhibit^ but one: 
continued scene of villanie$ ; Cneius Carbo plunder- 
ed of the public money by his own treasurer :.a con-. 
siul stripped and betrayed; an army deserted and re->- 
duced to want ; a province robbed ; the civil, and re- 
ligious rights of a people violated. The employ- 
raent he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylijsi, what did. 
it produce, but tlie ruin of those countries* ; iu which* 
liouses, cities, and temples where robbed by him.. 
Tlicre he acted over again the scene of his qusestor*. 
ship, bringing by his bad practices, Cneius Dolabel-. 
la, whose substitute he was, into disgrace with the 
people, and then deserting him ; not only deserting^ 
but even accusing and betraying him. What was hia, 
conduct in liis praetorship here at home f Let the. 
plundered temples, and public works Qegkcted, that- 
lie might embezzle the money intended for carr}'iBg 
them on, bear witness. IIow did he discharge. the of- 
fice of a judge ? Let those, who suffered by his injus- 
tice, answer. But his prcetorship in. Sicily, crowns, 
all his works of wickedness, and finishes a lasting^ 
monument to his infamy. The mischiefs done by 
him in that unhappy country, jduring the three years, 
of his iniquitous administration, are such^ that ma- 
ny years under the wisest and best of prsetors, wiH 
not be sufficieut to restore things to th^ condition, in 
which he found them. For it is notorious.,^ that, du- 
ring the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither en- 
joyed the protection of their own' original laws, of; 
the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
ftenaie^ upon their coming under thct protection of the ■ 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and unalienable 
rights of men. No inhabitant of that ruined coun- 
try has beoi able to keep possession of any thing, l^ut 
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"ifK^t haB eitKer escaped the rapacieusness, or beenne- 
greeted by the satiety of that universal planderer*' 
Ilis nod haft dec ided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisions ^have broke all law, aU pre- 
cedent, all right. The sums he has> by arbitrary tax* 
es, and unheardK>f impositions, extorted from the- 
industrious poor^ are not to be computed.- The most 
faithful allies of the commonwealth* hav^ been trea-' 
ted as enemies.' Reman citizens^ have, like slaves^ 
been put to death with tortures. The most atrocious 
criminals^ for mo&ey, have been exempted from the 
deserved punishments ;~^ and men of the most unex-!^ 
ceptionable^ characters' condemned and banished^ un^ 
beard. ■> The harbours, • though ■ suf&iciendy fortified, 
^d the gates of strong" towns,. opened to pirates and 
ravagers. Ilie soldiery and sailors, belonging to a-^ 
province^ under the protection of the commonweakh^^ 
starved to death. Whole fleets, to the great detri- 
ment of the province, suffered to' perfsh.> The an-- 
cient monuments of either Sicilian' orltpman great-^ 
ness, the statues of heroes and princes,^ carried off; 
smd the temples stripped of their images. And these 
Ihs atrocious crimes iiave been committed in so pub- 
lic a manner, that there-is no one, who has beard' 
of his name, but could reckon up his^etions.'* 

Now, Verres, I ask what you havfe td' advance a-' 
gainst this charge ? Will you pi«etend ta deny it } WiU 
you pretend; that any thing false, that ^^ven^any thingv 
i^p^vated, is alledged against you f Had any prince^ 
or any. s^te» committed the samfe outrage' agamst the^ 
privileges of Bomaa citizens, should we not tfaink'we 
had sufficient ground for declaring, immediate war a- 
gainst them ? What punishment ought, then, to be- 
iBflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked prfetor, who^ 
dared, at no? greater distance than SicHy, within sight*- 
of the Italian coast, to put to the infanfous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen^. 
Ciavius Cosamus, otAy forhis having asserted/ 
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his privilege of citizenship, and declared his- intea** 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country agieiinslc 
a cruel 6ppressor, who bad unjustly coafined him in 
prtsott at Syracusci from whence he had just naade 
his escape I The unhappy man arrestedi as hb was* 
going to entkbark (et his native couoUy,, is brought be^ 
iWe the wicked prntor. With eyes darting futy, 
and a countenance distorted with truelty^ he (c^dens- 
the helpless victim of his rage to bef stripped androda* 
to be brought ; accusing him, but without the least 
shadow of evkknce» or even of suspicion, of ha- 
ving cooie to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain, that 
the unhappy man cried out, ^^ I am a Bbman citizen, 
I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Paoormus, and will attest my innocencer^' The 
blood-thirsty pr»tor^ deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 
inflicted. Thus, fathers, was sin innocent Boman 
citizen publicly mangled with scourging ; whilst the 
only words he uttered amidst his cruel sufferings^ 
were, ^^ I am a Boman citizen*'^ With these he ho- 
ped to defend hioiself from violence and ia(bmy#. 
But of so little service was this privilege to himy that 
while he was thus assertiI^g; his citizenship^ the or* 
der wa)& given for his execution--for his executicm- 
upon the cross ! 

O l&erty !-— O sound once delightful tio every Bo» 
man car !— O sacred privilege of Boman citizenship !. 
Once sacred ! now trampled upon !— But whsit then i • 
Is it come to this ? Shall an inferior magistrate, a 
governor, who holds his whole power of the Bomm 
})eople^ in a Boman province, within si^t of It^y, 
bind,, scourge^ torturQ,with<£re and red hot plates of 
icxm, «nd at* last put to the infamous deaith of the 
cnoss^ a Boman citizeni? Shall, neither the cries, oi 
innocence expiring inagony^^ nor thetean of "pitying 
f pectaitors^ non the majesty of the Boman ceansDeni- 
weahhf nor the foaff af the justice of lus amiitcy., ne^ 
strain the Uctatious and wanton cruelty of a monster. 
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who^ in cDikftttenee <^ ^ riches^ strikes at th^ root 
^ libertyy and dets mankuid at dsfiance i 

I coi>€liiide witb expressing my hopes^ tB&it yotir- 
wisdom and j|b5tiGe,isiUier8, vrtlLaaiOt^ hy suffering the 
atroeiQus anduik€XBmt>led iaadbace of GaiusYerces 
to esca^ tWi f^sA ip^xxxAaaxtA^ leave ro6m to apfme«- 
hettd^ the danger erf a iotal subyersion of audiorityi^ , 
and introduction of general anarchy and xonfuskm^^ 
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affi€TION t 

Rimarhi on Rulptt'EliffKente*'- 

BL0<or£30e£ is the art of spealnng with propriety ^^ 
eli^ancey a»d;effeetri To'enUghten^the understandingy 
pleasfe the iinagination*^ move tKe {sissions, and influ- 
ence the-wUlv are the important ends it proposes to ab- 
complish. The darkness v^iich envelopes the humaz^ 
miderstandiiig4r xiiust be dispelled by a clear .exhibi*^ 
I3dn< of tnith.*«^A combination of noble images pres^ 
eaUied to thenund), in the ridi or agreeable colouring 
of ^ finely finished ^ictfiu^^. tends to swell the imagina- 
tion wilh vast conceprions, and transport the soni 
with sublime ideasi-**/rhe cpeatiT%. factdtv^ tro9ik her 
exidberant stDres^ produces those escpresstve figures^ 
aUd'^Khibits diese vitiiit features^ which^ when asso* 
ciateti wsth objects erf desive or awfersion, lore or ha- 
tredypitjrpr xrontemppt^awakte thr livelieiat sensibilitjr 
aBdiprmq>ittitether<p0sfiiKre;;4»^tBU)rv4]^ia^ pettM 
urbation of passion. — ^Would the orator not only agi- 
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t»te the soul, and inspire generous feeling, but ptts^- 
duce volition, and propel to action, he muAt employ* 
an artful 'mixture of the truths which conTinee,' and 
the imagery which interests i he must incorporate ar- 
gumentation with- pathos,, and the eifertst'of reason* 
¥rith the ebullitions of passion, before he can" force* 
his way to the hesfft, and wields at will i^* active 
powers. 

The eloquence of the pulpit possesses^ advantages : 
peculiar to itself. The dignity and importance of its 
subjects tend to 9olemm2:e Christian assemblies, and 
ought to interest every heart. The preacher has lib- 
erty and leisure to chuie his theme, and appears in 
public with all the advantagerormature preparation*- 
The largeness and solemnity of his audience inspire 
animation, and. pow.erfu% prompt to exertion. Uis^ 
style may be embellished with the highest ornaments^ ^ 
and his delivery adome<twi& all the variegated gra^- 
ces of action.- 

Candidates for the sacred ministry should possess"^ 
good natural talents : a clear understandings to dis- - 
criminate truth from error ; a lively imagination, ta o^- 
pen extensive fields of thought, and exhibit interest-- 
ug oligects in the nKMt ad^fatitageous points of view; < 
a retentive- memory, to which he may commit the 
different ;setS' of ideas, and' the various parts of kii€>wl- 
edge he. collects-via the course of hirLtudy, -and may 
hiave occasion toe use in the discharge of Us doty ; and 
an original .gift of uttetance^ to fit him* for -speaking; 
with freedom and fluency^ on any^ sublet) which; he 
thoroughly, understands. Without^ a. considenMe 
share (^such inestimable talents^ I may ventre toaf-*- 
firm^ all the learning and industry in-^e worid willbe^ 
unable to render him an eloquent preachers 

Bes idea the possession of these natural and ncces^ 
sary qualittes> much. jreraaiaB tab& acquired by atud}^ 
and observaticMr : An- extensive knowledge of natun^ 
and'nevealed religion ; of the theory and practice oi 
morale relative, Andrclig^ons duties ; of >die doctrinca; 
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gi9c|HnQ&9 : . A cdmpreheft9iv:e btx>wl4dge of th^ scrips 
lur^esjn th^ir c0rinectaon» depencJai^cey and leading dc* 
sig^ f. pf the meaning and appiication of particular 
passages ; of th^e principal idea contained in every t^xt 
he undertakes to illustrate, and of the. best method of 
clividing,. exj^ainiog and impressing, the instructioas 
deduced ff-om it, on the hearts of his hearers ; An in^ 
timate acquaintance with the opinions, passions, and 
propensities of mankind ; the various scenes and cirt^ 
cumstances through ivbich they pas3« the motives by 
which tjiey ajre most easily actuatea, and the avenuet. 
which lead mPS-t directly to the hear^ ; with the char- 
s^cters, 8entin^iits:and humours, which. prevail amPng; 
tjie people h$: is deaCined.tQ^address. 

Th^ preacher must be: acquainted, with, books aa 
well . as with men» The clearest: commentaries oa 
scripture,, and thie mO(9tjudLcioiis systems of divinity 
ahould hold the highest rank in his .estimation ; but 
auchfa^ possess sublime iXK>ral sentiments, unfold the. 
obligations, characters, ^d connections of men, exr 
plaili the principal: sciences with ekgance andaecura*- 
cy,..in^ire the brightest train of thought, enrich the 
ftQul with exalted perceptions, improve the taste {q% 
^composition, give a compass and purUy of expression^ 
and afford materials for forming a stile, in which sinir 
]^iciityjai)d grandeur,, eleganpe and chastity, animation- 
and ease, icopiojasness and' perspicuity, harmoniously 
unite ;-—:tre also, entitled to a frequent and attentive 
pierusaL Every book of real merit, indeed, may con- 
tribute to aAsist. him ini his official capacity, but such 
a^ contain the 'best precepts and specimens of elo-* 
quenpe^which either ancient or modem, times have 
produced, should be selected with judgment, studied 
with diligence, digested by maturjp reflection, and ren^ 
dered suWrvient to the great ends of the gospel-min- 
istry.. It must always be recollected, however, that 
the most extensive reading will be of little advantage -. 
tp.the Christian clergyman, unless it be accompanied ; 
by ths reiterated practice qf careful .composition. . It 
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\% this which' converts the materials of reading tO'tBr^ 
nourishment of thought, which establishes a habit of 
arrangement, of viewing objects* with- accuracy and 
distinction, and'of expressing^senufifients with variety',, 
fulness, and freedom. 

The gospeLpreacher must maintain an unremitting 
regard to the great ends of- his ofilee r which are, ' tcr 
honour his divine Master^ by a faithful exhibition of 
revealed truths, and an ampk declaration of htsxx>un- 
sels to men ; to promote the best interests of \\t^ fel- 
low-creatures, by conscientiously exphtining the doc- 
trines, and enforcing the duties ef religion, by endeav- 
ouring to confirm their- faith, increase tHeir comfort j. 
and influence their practice : to adapt his discourses 
to the nature of the times, and the capacities of his 
hearers ; — ^by trying to stop the prc^^ss of prevailing 
vices, directing to the proper uses of national calami-* 
ties, and exciting to the grateful acknowledgment of 
public mercies I by avoi&ng unedifying conjeeturea 
.about points confes8e<%^ oEscure, matters of mere- 
speculation, and the peculiarities of party opinion^ 
which tend to foster a disputatious temper, and to 
^^ minister questions rather than godly edifying;"-— by 
guarding against those minute criticisms, abstracted 
reasonings, and learned investigations,, whkh are not 
level to the comprehension of a common' audience, . 
and turning his thoughts into su<^ a sbsq^e, asf shall 
bid fairest for drawing the attention, enlightening the 
minds, and affecting the hearts of hi?^ hearers ;— 4>y. 
eonfining himself in ^\^r^ discourse to a single lead— 
iiig truth, character, virtue, or vice, which, when pro*- 
periy explained, placed in interesting- views, and en^ 
forced by suitable motives, can scarcely £ail to pencs^- 
tcate.and possess the hearts. 
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SECTION n. 

The Commandments* 

Jl3f D God spake all these words, saying ; 

I am the liord^ thy God, which brought thee 'Otft 
^of the land of Egj^t, out of the house of bondage : 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
'or any likeness oftiny-tMng tfa&t ^ in heaven above, 
or that is -in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
luider the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God, am 
a.' jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers up- 
on the children, 'unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me ; and shewing mercy unto 
thousands of -diem'that love me, and keep my com- 
.mandnaents. 

Thou .shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord wiU not- hold him guiltless that 
taketh histname in vaiii. 

Jletneniber the sabbath, day, to keep it hoiy* Si^ 
< days shalt thou labour^ and do all thy work* But the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Ijord thy God : in it 
thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy son, n<nr 
thy daughter, thy .tnan"<servant, nor thy maid servant, 
^aor tky cattle, n<ir the stranger that is within f thy 
gates ; For in six days the Lord made heaven and , 
•earth, the "sea, aild all that in them is, and rested the 
aeven^iday : wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath 
^y and liaBowed it. . • 

Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the land, which llie Lord thy God 
^veth thee. 

Thou shalt nc^ kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt -not bear fidse witness against thy neig&< 
bour. 
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Thou shalt not covet thy nei^bour's house, ihovL 
^halt not covet thy neigMibur'* wtfe, nor his man-ser- 
vant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his as8> 
nor any thin^thatis thy.«»j^ifa(Dar^«." 



SECTION Uh 

Nathan^ a P^raUe* 

Akd the Lord sent Nathan unto Aavid ; aad lie 
^ent unto him, and said unto him : 

'^ There were two men in one cityii the one riph, 
^nd the other poor. The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds : But the poor man had no- 
thing, save one little ewe lamb, which he had nour- 
ished and brought up ; and it grew u^ together with 
him; and with his children-; it did eat of his own 
meat, and drank of hisowa cup, and lay In his bo^ 
som, and was unto him as a daughter. 

*^ And there came a traireller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was .come 
unto him ; but took the poor nian's •lamb, aiid dree^ 
sed it for the man that was'come unto him*" 

And ]|^avid's anger was ^greadyikindUda^infittlie 
man ; ahdhesaid toNathisn';> 

^ As the Lord livech, the man. that hath dene this 
thing shall surely die : .And he sliaU. i«stord thebuab 
fourfold, because he did this thing, and because ke 
had no pity.'' 

And Nathan said imto David, ^^Thou ^rt the Aum.' 
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BECTION IV. 

Piarsabk of the JPtodiffaJ Son* 

*^tL'R parable of tlie^^^digal is no less beautiful 
^and pathetic, than it is instructive and consolatory. 
It sets before us, in the most striking view, the pro- 
gress and the fatal consequences oi vice^ on the one 
liand ; and, on the other, the paternal readinesss of 
our Almighty Father to receive the returning penitent 
to pardon and mercy* It is peculiarly instructive to 
youth ; and would become Very instrumental to pre- 
serve them from the pernicious allurements of sin 
«nd fdlly, if they would seriously reflect upon it ; if 
"they would contemplate, in the example of the pro- 
digal before them, the nature and the effects of those 
vices which brought him to extreme distress, and 
which will ever bring to distress all those who indulge 
^em. 

A certain man had two sons : and the youngest of 
>them said to his father, * Father, give me the portion 
'of goods that falleth to me.^ And he divided unto 
them his living. And not many days after, the youn- 
gest «on gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance 
firiiih riotous living. And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that land^ and he began to 
be' in want. And he went and. joined himsdf to a 
citizen of that country, and, he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
-his belly with the busies that the swine did eat : and 
no man gave unto him. And when he came to him- 
self, he said, * How many hired setVants of my fa- 
ther's have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger V I will arise and go to my father, and 
* will "say to him, '* Father, I have sinned against hea- 
ven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants.' 
^ Ahdlie arose, and came to his father. 

Z 
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But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him. And the son said unto him, 

* Father, I hav€ sinned against heaven, and in thy 
^ight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.' 
But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet* And bring hither th^ 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, axid be merry* 
For this my son was dead, and is alive again ^ he 
was lost, and is found.' And they began to be mer- 
ry. 

Now his elder son, was in the field, and as^he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dan- 
cing. And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things nieant* And he said unto him, 
^ Thy brother is come, and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and 
sound.' And he was angry, and would not go in ; 
therefore came iiis father out, and intreated him* 
And he answering, said to his father, ^ Lo these ma- 
ny years do I serve thee,, neither transgressed I at a<- 
ny time thy commandments, and ytt thou never, ga^- 
vest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends. But as soon as this thy son was come, who 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast kil- 
led for him the fatted calf.' And he said unto hrm, 

* Son, thou art ever with me, and all that, I have is 
ihine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is aliv£ 
iigain : and was lost anld is found.' 
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SECTION. V. 

The Atheist-^'-^His stupendous attainments^ if he 

knows there is no God* 
How wonderful the process by which, a maA' can 
grow to the immense intelligence . that ^znknmv i^at 
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tRere Ts no God. What ages and what lights are ne- 
cessary for this stupendous attainment ! This intel- 
Bgence involves the very attributes of Divinity, 
while a Grbd is- denied. For unless thiis man is oxtt^ 
nipresentr unlessrhe is at this moment in every place 
in the universe^ he Cannot know but there may be in 
some pface manifestations of a Deity by which even 
he would be overpowered. If he does not know abso^ 
lutely every agent in the universe, the one that he 
does not know may be God. If he is not himself tht 
chief agent in the universe, and does not know what 
is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not m 
absolute possession of alt the propositions that con-^. 
stitute universal truth, the one which he wants may 
ht, thatthereis aGod. If he cannot with certainty 
assign the cause of all' that he perceives to exist, that 
cause maybe a God. If he does not know every 
thing that has> been done in the immeasurable ages> 
that are past, some things may hav6 been done by a 
God. Thus, unless he knows all things, that is, 
unless he precludes another Deity by being one him- 
self, he cannot know that the Being whose existence 
he rejects^ does- not exist. But he mu6t know that fa^ 
does not exist; else he deserves- equal contempt and 
compassion for the temerity withwhich he firmly a- 
vows his rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a 
man of ordinary age and intelligence may present* 
himself to you with the avowal of being thus distin* 
guished from the crowd r and if he would describe 
the manner in which' he has attained this eminence, 
yon would'feel a* melancholy interest in contemplating 
that process of which the result is so portentous. 

Surely the creature that thus lifts his voice^ and de- 
fies all invisible power within the possibilities of in> 
finity, challinging whatever unknown being may hear 
him, and who may, if he will, appropriate that title 
ef Almighty which is pronounced in scorn, to evince 
his existence, by his vengeance ; surely this man was^ 
not as yesterday a little child, that would tremble and^ 
«t3r atx the approach of a dimunitive reptile*- 
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SECTION Tt 

Reflections on the Omnipresence of the Deity^j andf 

the thqughtUss^ess of man. 

It ia a cause for wonder and sorrow^.^ to. see mil^ 
lions of rational creatures growing into their perma* 
nent habits, under the conforming eQcacy of every 
thing which, they ought to resist, and receiving no . 
part of those habits, front impressions of the Supreme 
Object. They are content that a narrow scene of a, 
diminutive world, with its atoms and evils, should, 
usurp and deprave and finish their education fo^r im-. 
mortality, while the Infinite Spirit is here, whose 
transforming CQippanionship would exalt them into ;» 
his sons, and lead th^m into eternity in his likeness* . 

Oh why is it so possibly that thi^ greatest inhabitant;, 
of every place where no^en are living, should be the. 
last whose society thi^y seek, or of whose beings coa-. 
stantly near them they feel the importanee ? Why is, 
itpossibleto.be surrounded^ with the intelligent Real- 
ity which exists, wherever we are, with attributjes that, 
are infinite, and not feel, respecting all oth^r thiogSv 
which may be attempting to .press on oun minds smd^ 
affect their character, asif they retained„witl^diffi<;ul-. 
ty their sh$idowi| of existence, and were continually^ 
on the point of vanishing into- nothing I. Why is this., 
stupendous Intelligence so. retired and. silent, while 
present, over all thie scenes of th^ earth,-, and in all the 
paths and abodes of men? Why does.^hekeep hia, 
glory invisible behind the shades and visiosaof th^ 
material world ? Wh/ does not this latent glory scHne- . 
times beam forth with sucKa m9ni£estati0&,..as could. 
never be forgotten, nor ever he remembered with out. 
an emotion of religious. fear I And why, in contempt 
ef all th^t he h(i$ displayed to. excite either £eai!- or 
love, is it still possible for a rational creature soto Utc, 
that it must finally come to an interview with hioi in^ 
a characteje completed by th^ fu^as^epa^geQ^^^^iif.^ 
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iCtqtiiskions which have separately been disapproved 
By him through every stage of the accumulation. 

Why is it possible for feeble creatures to maintain 
dieir little dependent beings fortified and invincible in 
sin, amidst the presence of divine purityi Why does 
not the thought: of such a being strike through the 
mind with such intense antipatl^ to evil« as- to blast 
with death every active principle that rs< beginning to 
pervert it, and r^ender gradnal additions of depravity, 
growing into^ the solidity of habit, as impossible as for 
perishable materials to be raised into structures amidst 
the fires of the last day ? How icr it possible to'forget 
the solicitude which should accompany the conscious* 
iiess that'sueh a being is continually darting upon us 
the beams of observant thought, (if we may apply 
such -a term to omniscience,) that we are exposed to 
the peircing inspection, compared to which the con* 
centrated attention of 411 the beings in the universe 
besides, would be bat as the powerless gaze of an in- 
fant i Why isfaithf that faculty of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, iso absent, or so incomparably more slow and 
reluctant to receive a just perception of- the grandest 
efits objects^ than due senses^ are adapted to receive 
the impressions of-theirs ^ While there is -a spirit per* 
vading die universe with ^an infinite energy of being, 
why luve the few p^urticlesiof dust which enclose our 
spirits' the powers to intercept all sensible communi-^ 
cation with it, and to place them as in a vacuity where 
the sacred Essence had been precluded. or extinguish* - 
ed ?^ ' . • 

If there is suclr a being as» we mean by the tertn Ood^ . 
iSiXt' ordinary intelligence of^ a serious mind will be 
qiiite^nough-to see diat it must be a melancholy thing 
to pass through life^-andquitit, just as if there wers' 
ifDt;' Through ^t^liat defect or infatuation of inind 
then have you 'been able, .during.'80 many years spent 
in the ju'esence of aCk>d, to^sootinue even to this hour 
as cleso* of all narks and tracer of any divine influen-^ 
CMS having* operated on iyou, as if the Deity were buf 
aiaoetical fiction,^ 01^ an idcd in some temfile of Asia t 

Z 2- 
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Obrtoualyv.ds the immedi^e cua^e^ ikto^s^ wani^r 
thought concerning him* 

Andwl^ didytmnot think (^. Mm? Did a^jnost 
solemn thought o£ him., never ome penetrs^e ygmf 
soul, while admitting the proposition thttC diere is. 
such a Being Mf it never dki^ wtet 19 resison^ what 
is mind, wlut b man ? If it did onCe, how could ite . 
effects 8tc^ there I How could a deeprthought^ on 8o^« 
singular and momentous a aubjectv foil to impose on 
the mind a permanent necessity bffreqiienily reoaUmg - 
it ; as som^ awfuL or magnifiqent spectacle wiU hannt e 
fou with. a long recusrence of its image,. even if the- 
spectacle itself were seen tiamore? 

Why did you not tMnk o£ him \ Hcyw. coidd you ^ 
estimate so meanly your mind with all its. capacities, . 
as to feel.no regret that an endtess s«*ids of trifles^ 
should seiz!^ and occupy as their xighit^ .all < your 
thoughts, anddeny thlim both the liberty and tiie am<* 
bition of going>on to the greatest Ol^tr How^^ 
while called to, the contemplatioas which absorb die 
spirits of heaven, could you be sa patient of ,thQ task. 
<» counting the flies of a sommer'sday ? : 

Why did you not think of him ? You. knew .yoiH^ . 
self to. be in the hands of some BiMngi from, whose 
power you.couldtiot be withdrawn r- was :it not :aa 
equal defect of curiosity and prudence, to indulge a 
^careless confidence that sought no acquaintance witb 
his nature and his dispositions) nor ever anxioudy 
inquired whut conduct should be observed toward 
him, and what expectations might be entertained from 
him ? You would have been alairmed to have felt 
Yourself in the power of a. mysterious stianger of 
your own feeble species,; l^utkt the stranger be om- 
nipotent, and you cared mo more. 

Why did yoa not think of him >; One would sup^ 
pose that the thoughtoflummust, to a serious mind^ 
come second to almost every thonght«. The thought 
of virtue woiJd.i suggest the thoai^ ©f both a law* 
giver and a re wilder |^ thie thou^ of cri«ie,r of -«» 
avenger ; the thought H sorrow, of a osasojcir ^ >^m 
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timif^l oC an iascmlable mysteiy, of aa u^Uigenee - 
that noderatamls it ; thethouglhAof that ever*mo¥iiigj 
tictmty; which jHfevaib m the syatem of the ttniTerset, 
«l.a,attp9an^ agpmlj ; the though of the human £»- 
mtlyi of a greiUb fa^c ; the thought of aU. being, of 
ft ereatoiv.; the Adu^ of lile, of a preserver/; and- 
^e-^uight df: dei^^ of % aolemii and uneontrcllable 
disposer. - By irhat desteritjr- therefore of irretiglous - 
caution^ did jrou yatroid preeiadf every track whete 
the idc» of him woi^ have niet you^ , or elude that 
idea if it came ? -' And ^hat inuat sound reason jh^o* 
nounce of a mind which., in the train of millions of 
thoughts V has wandered to all things under, the sun,., 
to all .the pemMiieBt lobfeetft «r i^mtshing appearan- 
ces in the creation, but never fixed its thought on .the : 
Supreme Reality ;^aever a|)){>rtQfached,. like Moses,^ 
^'^to see. this great .sight V^' 

It would J^ interesting, :to record, op to hear^ .the ^ 
Mstory of a chajacter whiah has i:eceiV^ed its form,, 
and reached its maturity, .under the strongest opera- 
ttons of relig^fu>. We.: do not know dial there is a^ 
more beneSaent qi? a more direct mode of the divine 
agency iti any ^rt< of, the cneaj^n;than that .which\ 
^v apprehends ^ a maa^as'apostolie 'language expres* 
aes it^ amidst. the uathmkmg crowd,^ and leads him \ 
into srerio.u^ reflection^ into elevated devotion, into > 
p|<ogres9i'^e rirttei^^andiiBaQy. into a nobler life after . 
«be«l^«^ When he has long been commanded by this . 
ififtuence^he will be happy to lck>h back; to its first op- 
^t^tfensyi, whether they were moigled in :early life al- 
most ins«nsiibly; wtdi Im f&elingSf or came on him ^ 
with : mij^ty foree^ at- some particular^ time, and in ■: 
€Onne3(iC^n wii^ some adsignsible and memcfrablecir-- 
ciuMistanee, which was apparently the instrnmenltal < 
eause. . He will trace all die progi^ss of this .his bet- 
ter life, with .grateful ac^nowlec^ment to the saered . 
{totwoen. which, has .adsraneedhim ^ R decisiveness of 
religiouA hafait that .%sfem9:t«» stanif^ eternity on his 
cfaaiai^tert fo ib^^ £(reat:.maj<»Qit[)^-^f thmga^ habit is 
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gious cRaracter, it Is a grand felidtv. tliie dentiWt 
mam exults in the indieotiona of his being iistd and"'* 
irretrievable. He feeld this confimNi habit as tht 
grasp of the hand of €rod, whieh will ttt^tr let'him 
go. From this advanced state he looks with firmness 
and joy on futurity, and says, I* carry the eternal 
mark upon me that I belong to IS^od ;-I am free <tf 
die universe ; and I- am ready to 'go to any world t»' 
which he shall please to transmit me, certain that- 
every where, in height or depth, he wiU acknowledge' 
me for ever.^* 



SECTION Vlt 

^IFKt LUerty vj' Man^ and the Fdreknotvkdg^- and^ 

Ptimdenceof'Godm' 

TheT fdrekitiowledge and providence of the De*-- 
ity, and thttt liberty which dodv truly belong ttf mtait, . 
as a moral agent^' are things' pHerfectty consistent and 
natura% connect^. The proof of ptir liberty is tb 
every individual of the human race the very same, I 
apm persuaded, with the proof of his existence. I^ 
feel that 1 e^tist; and I feeiihk^ I- vatifree; ' and I- 
may with reason torn- a: deaf ear lapbn every argu-- 
ment that can be alledgedin either case to disprove * 
my feelings. • I feel- that I have powei?* to fiee the" 
danger that I dread— 4o pursue the good'diat I-covetJ^ 
—to forego the most inviting pleas«ire,r a^ough it' 
be actually within my graspf if I appt%hend that the 
. present Enjoyment maybe the means- of future mis^- 
chief— -to expose myself to present danger, to sub- 
mit to present evils, in oider td secure a future good 
——I feet that I have power to do the aettoif I aff- 
prove— rtoabstate from another \ that ^my iqettscience- 
would condemn ;*— In a woiai, llfed diat f? act ft&ak 
my own hopes, and my otm feito; jiii4 ^hesa^m 
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X^fi^fiTom Qtber jnQptiv49, Ifeel^lhat lam misled bj 
lin^.own pas^ioo^;; aiiy own appi^tites, my^own mista^ 
It&rx vicws^of thing«» A feeling alwajr« sueceeds these 
Hureasonable actions, that, haci my mind exerted ita 
natural powers, in considering the action I was aboi|$ 
to do,— rthe propriety of it in itself and its consequen- 
cesjr I might and I should have acted otherways,**— 
Having these fe^ling^, I feel all that liberty which 
fsenders.the nH>rality of a man's actions properly his 
Q^n, and makes him justly accountable for hiscour 
duct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the foreknow-^ 
ledge and pr9\'idence of God, are equally certain^, 
although the proof of each rests oa.difFerent princi* 
pies* Our feelings prove to every one of us that we 
are free : reason and revelation t«tach us that the Dei- 
ty knows and governs all things, — ^that even ^* the 
tbc^ughta of man he understandeth long before,"--^ 
long before t][ie thoughts arise---rlong before the naa^u 
llimself is born;, whp is tothix^ them. Now, when 
two distinct propositions are separately proved, each 
V}f its ; proper evidence, itis not a reason for denying 
cilery thaf.the human m^nd, upon the first hasty 
v^iew^iOQiagir^s^a tepugnance, and may perhaps find 
a difficulty in connecting ^m,. even afi^er the distinc^t 
proof of each is clearly perceived and understood* 

There is.a wide difference between a paradox and 
a contradiction* Both* indeed, con^^ist of two dis- 
tinct propositions ; and so far only are they alike : 
£pr, of ikit two p^ns of a- contrs^diction, the one or 
the other must necessarily be f2dse,--of a paradox, . 
both ajre 9ften true, and yet,, when proved, to be true,. 
may continue paradoxical. This is the . necessary 
f9i)Si&(|u^ce of our partj;iil views of things* An in- 
tellect to which notlung should be paradoxical would 
h^ infinij;^* It may naturally be supposed that para- 
doxes oaaist abound the most, in metaphysics and dir 
VMuty, . " |br whp c^ fi^jiid ,out God unto perfection r" 
.yet they occur in c^ht^r 3\ii%cts ; and any one whov 
ijno^j^^niv^ys^ly r^fv^e hi^ awjput.to. proposiitionj^^ 
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separately proved, because when connectfedlhay may 
seem paradoxical-, would, in many instances, be justi- 
ly laughed to scorn by the masters of those sciences 
which male the highest pretensions to certainty and 
demonstration* 

In all these cases, there is generally ki-the nature 
of things a limit to each of the two contrasted pro- 
positions, beyond which neither cab be extended- 
without implying the falsehood of the other, and 
changing the paradox into a contradiction : and the 
whole difficulty of perceiving the connection and^ 
agreement between such propositfons arises from this- 
circumstance, that, by some inattention of the mind^. 
these limits are oyerlooked. 

Thus, in the case before us, we must not imagine 
such an arbitrary exercise of God^s power over the 
minds and wilh of subordinate agents, as should' 
convert rational^beings into mere machines, and leave 
(he Deity charged with the follies and the crimes of 
men,-^nor must we, on the other hand, set up suth % 
liberty of created beings^ as, necessarily precluding, 
the Divine foreknowledge of human actions, should 
take the government of the moral world out of the 
hands of God, and leave him nothing to do with the 
noblest part of his creation- 
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SECTION VIII. 

9ntht Character and Government of <yod^ 

He is the unsearchable God, and his go^vernmenr 
must be like himself. Faci^y conceming^both, he has 
graciously revealed. These we mustadmit upon the 
credit of his own testimony j with these we must sat- 
isfy our wishes, and limit our inquiry. **T6 intrude 
into those things which he hadi not seen" because - 
Crod.has Jiot disclosed thiem, whether they relate te» 
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Ilia arraogeiiiciits for this: world or die n&xt, ia the ar»> 
rogance of one '^ vainly puffed up.by his fleshly mind. 
^here are secrets in our IjonPs procedure which he 
will 9qt e;^plaiti to us in this life, and which may aot^ 
perhaps, be explained in the life to oome« We can- 
iiQtteU how he makes evil the minister of good : how 
he combines physical and. moral agencies of different 
kind and order^ in the production of blessings. . We 
cannot so^uch as conjecture what bearings the sys« 
tern of redemption* in every part of itsprocess, may 
have upon the relations of die universe i nor even 
^hat may be ail the connections of providence in the 
occurrences of this moment, or of the last. *• Such. 
iLnowledge is too wonderful for us x it is high, we can* 
jiot attain it.' Our Sovereign's ^ way is in the sea, and 
iiis path in the deep waters ^ and his ibotsteps are not 
known.' When, therefore, we are surrounded with 
idifiiculty ; when we cannot unriddle his conduct in 
particular dispensations, we -must remember that he is 
God ; that we are to ^ walk by faith ;' and to trust 
-him as iipplicidy when we are in the * valley of the 
shadow of death,* as when bis^ ^candle shines upon 
our heads.' We must remember that it is not for iia 
to be admitted into the cabinet of the Ring of kings ; 
that xi^atures oonstituted as we are could not sustain 
the view of histmveiled agency^ that it would con- 
found, and scatter, and annihilate our tittle intellects. 
As often, then, as he retires from our observation, 
blending goodness with majesty,!^ us lay our hands 
upon our souths at|d worship. This stateliness of 
our Kingg can afford us no just ground of uneasiness. 
On. the contrary, it contributes to our tranquility : 
For we know, that if his administration is myaterious, 
it is «also wise* 

*' Great is our Lord, and of great power ; his ufi- 

d^rsl^uvdin^g is infinite.' That infinite understanding 

.watches over, and arranges, and directs all the affairs 

jtf{ his church and of the world* We are perplexed at 

^very step ; embarressedby opposition ; lost in confii* 

ssion i fretted by di^a^poii^tmei^ ; ■ and ready to' coi^^ 
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clttde, in ootr haste^ liiat idl'th»i]gs areagadint cHit'cfini 
good, and our Master's koiior. But ' this is our ixr- 
fomity ;' it is the dict^M of iiii{>atieQce and indiscTe^ 
tton. We Ibrgetthe ^ years of die right hand of the 
Most High.' We are slow of heaot in lesffning a lea- 
son which shall sooiheour spiirits at <he expense of out 
pride. We turn away from the consolation to be de^ 
rived from believing that though we know not the con- 
nections and results of holy providence, our Lord Je- 
sus knows them perfectly* With him there is no ir- 
regularity, no chance, no conjecture. Disrposed, be* 
fore his eye, in the most luminous and exquisite ordef 
the whole series of events occupy the very place and 
crisis where they are most effectually to subserve the 
purposes of his love. Not a moment of timers wast- 
ed, nor a fragment of action misapplied. What h^ 
does, we do not, indeed, know at present, but so far 
as we shall be permitted to know hereafter, we shall 
see that his most inscrutable procedure was guided 
by consummate wisdom : that our choice was often 
as foolish as our petulance was provoking ; that the 
success of our own wishes would h^e been out 
most painful chastisement ; would have diminished 
our happiness, and detracted from his praise. 
Let us therefore, study to sub|ectour ignorance to his 
knowledge ; instead of prescFibinjg;, to obey ; instead 
of questioning, to believe ; to "perfoitn^ourpsirt with- 
out that despondency Which betrays a fe«r that our 
Lord may neglect his ; and tatcifly acctf^es iiim of a 
less concern than we feel fbr the gtory of his own 
name. Let us not filhrink from this duty aslmposin|^ 
too rigorous a condition upon our dbedience, for a 
third character of his^administration is ri^Al^ede/^inr^j. 
* The sceptre of his kingdom is a right sceptre.^ 
if ^ Clouds and darkness are roiind about hin^, ri^h^ 
teousness and judgment -^re the babitation'^ liia 
throne.* In the times of old his redeemed ' wknder- 
ed in the wilderness in a solitary way \ but, never- 
theless, he kd them fdrth bythe right way,* that'Aey 
might go to a city of habi^4otK* /fie loves Ins' ohurcA 
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and Ae members of it too tenderly to lay upon them 
any burdens, or expose ^em to any trials, which are 
not indispensible to their good. It is right for them 
to * go through fire and through water,' that he'may 
* bring them out into a wealthy place,* — aright to * en- 
dure chastening,' that * they may be partakers of his 
holiness'— right to * have the sentence of death in 
themselres,' that they may * trust in the living God, 
and that his strength may be perfected in their weak- 
ttcss.' It ia^ right that he should * endure with much 
long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted tof destruc- 
tion :' that he should permit • iniquity to abound, the 
love of many to wax cold,' and the dangers of his 
church to accumulate, till the interposition of his arm 
be necessary and decisive. In the day of final retri- 
bution not one mouth shall be opened to complain of 
injustice. It will be seen that ^ the Judge of all the 
earth has done right ; that the works of his hands 
have been verity and judgment, and done every one 
of them, in * truth and uprightness.' Let us, then, 
Vhink not only respectfully, but reverently of his dis- 
pensations, repress the voice of murmur, and rebuke 
the spirit of discontent ; wait, in faith and patience 
till he become his own interpreter, when *the heavens 
shall declare his righteousness, and all the people see 
his glory.' 



SECTION IX. 

The Divinity of Jesus Christ* 

I cannot find, in the lively oracles^ a single distinc- 
tive mark of deity which is not applied, without re- 
serve or limitation, to the only begotten Son. * AH 
things that the Father hath are his* Who is that mys- 
terious Woud that was *in the beginnin^^ with 
Ood V Who is the * Alpha and Omega, the bcgin- 
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Qing and the ending, the first and the last, the Al- 
mighty I Who is he that^ knows what is in man,' be- 
cause he searches the deep and dark recesses of the 
heart I Who is the Omnipresent, that has promi- 
sed, * Wherever two or three are gathered together 
in mv name, there am I in the midst of them i the 
lighc of whose countenance is, at the same moment, 
the joy of heaven, and^e salvation of earth : who is 
incircled by the Seraphim on high, and ^ walks in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks : who is in this as- 
sembly ; in all the assembles of his people : in every 
worshipping family : in every closet of prayer : in 
every holy heart. ' Whose hands have stretched out 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth V 
Who hath replenished them with inhabitants, and gar- 
nished them with beauty ; having created all things 
that are in both, ^ visible and invisible, whether thej 
be thrones, or dominions, or. principalities or pow- 
ers V By Whom do * all things consist r' W^ho is ' the 
governor among the nations, having on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written ^ King of kings and 
Lord of lords.' Whom is it the Father's will that * all 
men should honor, even as they honor himself i' 
Whom has he cominanded his angels to worship { 
\whom to obey ? Before whoin do the devils tremble \ 
^^ho is qualified to redeem millions. of sinners * from 
wrath to come,''and preserve them, by his grace, 
to 'tis everlasting kingdom I Who raiseth the deud, 
in trespasses and sins, ? ^ having life in himselfi to 
quicken whom he will,' at whose voice shall all that 
are ii^Vheir graves ^come forth ; and death and heli' 
surrei^oer their numerous and forgotten captives ? 
Who iall weigh, in the balance of Judgment, the 
destinies of angels and men \ dispose of the thrones 
of paradise ? and bestow eternal life? Shall I sub- 
mit to the decision of reason ? Shall I ask a res- 
ponse from heaven I Shall I summon the devils from 
iheir ' chains pf darkness V The response. from hea- 
ven sounds in my ears ; reason approves, and the 
devils confess— -This, O Christians, is none other 
than the great God our Saviour ! 
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Indeed the doctrine of our Lord^'s 3ivinity is not» 
as a fact^ more interesting to our faith, than, as a 
principle^ it is essential to our hope. If he were not 
* the true CJod,* he could not be * eternal life.' When 
pressed down by guilt and languishing for happiness^ 
I look around for a deliverer such as my conscience 
and my heart and the word of God assure me I need, 
insult not my agony by directing me to a creature— 
to a man, A merevman Kke myself! A creature f a 
man ! My Redeemer owns my persortm My immor- 
tal spirit is his property^ When I come to die, I 
must commit it into his hands. My soul } My infi^ 
nitely^precious soul, committed to a mere man ! be- 
come the property of a mere man ! I would not thus 
entrust my bodt/ to the highest angel in heaven. It 
is only the * Father of spirits,' that can haVe proper^ 
ttf in spirits, and be their refuge in the hour of tran*- 
sitton from the present to the approaching world. 
In short, the divinity of Jesus, is in the system of 
grace, the sun to which all its parts are subordinate, 
and all their stations refer— which binds them in sa- 
cred concord ; and imparts to them their radiance, 
and life, and vigor. Take from it this central lu- 
minary, and the glory is departed— Its holy harmo- 
wes are broken — ^The elements rush to chaos— The 
light of salvation is extinguished for ever ! 

But it is not the deity of the Son, s^imply consider- 
ed, to which our attention is directed. We are to 
contemplate it as subsisting in a personal union with 
the human nature. 

Long before this epistle was written (the epistle to 
the Hebrews) had he * by himself purged our sins, 
and sat down at the right hand of Majesty on high.* 
It is, therefore, as * God manifested in the flesh;' as 
my own brother, while he is * the express image of 
the Father's person,' as the Mediator of the new co* 
venant, that he is seated oti the throne. Of this throne, 
to which the pretensions of a creature were mad and 
blasphemous, the Majesty is, indeed, maintained by 
lus divine power ; but the foundation is laid in hik 
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Mediatorial character. I need not prore ta this soi- 
dience, that all his gracious offices and all his redeenir 
ing work originated in the love and- the election of 
his Father. Obedient to that will, whkh fully accord- 
ed with his own, he came down from heaven ; ta- 
bernacled in our clay ; was ' a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with griefs 9' submitted to the ^ contradic- 
tions of sinners ;' the temptations of the old Ser- 
pent, and the wrath of an avenging God. In the 
merit of his obedience which threw a lustre round the 
divine law ; and in. the atonement of his deadi hf 
which ha offered ^ himself a sacrifice without spot 
unto God,' repairing die injuries of man's rebeUion, 
expiating sin through the blood of his cross ; aad 
conciliating its pardon with* infinite purity^ and imal*^ 
terable truth ; summarily, in his performing those- 
conditions on which was suspended all God's mercy 
to man, and all man^s enjoyment of Gk>d, in these 
stupendous ^ works of righteousness' are we to look, 
for the cause of his pr^esent glory. * He humbled. 
himself and became obedient unto death, eren the 
death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly- 
exalted him, and given him a name which. is above 
every name 5 that at the name of Jesus every knee- 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earthy 
and things under the earth ; and that every tongue . 
shoidd confess Jthat Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glo-- 
ry of God the Father.' * Exalted' thus, ' to be a 
Prince and a Saviour,' he 611$ heaven with hi$ beai:^ 
ty, and obtains from its blest inhabitants the pui^est 
and most reverential praise. * Worthy,' cry the min- 
gled voices of his angels and his redeemed, ' worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and ri<ji- 
es, and wisdom^ and strength, and honor, and g^* 
ry, and blessing.' ' Worthy' again cry his redeemed 
in a song which- belongs not to the angels, but in 
which with holy ecstacy, we will join, * wortlvjr art 
thou, for thou wast slain^ and.Haist red^isQied usto^ 
God by thy blood*' 
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SECTION X. 

l^marks on the Sufferings of our Satiour* 

. The sufferings of the Saviour may be exemplifiect 
in numberless instances, but in none so easily and so 
fuUy^as in the redemption of the world by the means 
of a Mediator, *^ obedient unto death, even the death 
of the ^^ cross*'' The sun never beheld such a scene. 
History records no such a transaction. The scheme 
would never have entered the mind of any finite in- 
telligence— ^^ It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes." **The thing proeeedeth forth 
from the Lord of Hosts, who is wonderftd in counsel 
and excellent in working." ^^ It is the wisdom of 
God in a mysteiy ;" and the more we are enlightened 
front above to examine its sublime contents, the more 
of their perfection shall we discover, the more worthy 
of God will they appear. ** For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many schis unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings." 

The sufferings of the -Saviour are described in the 
gospels with simplicity and grandeur combiaed. No- 
thing can add to the solemnity and force of the ex- 
hibition ; and if we are not affected with the relation. 
It shews that our hearts are harder than the rocks, 
which could not retain their insensibility when *^ the 
Lord erf* life and glory" expired. The subject lias of- 
ten come under your review. Sometimes we have 
called upon you to consider his sufferings as peculiar 
and unparaUeled ; and you have heard a plaintive 
Saviour saying, ^^ is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by ? behold und see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
the Lond hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce an- 
ger." We have sometimes considered his su&rings 
as foreknown, and led you to imagine what Were his' 
feelings while reading the prophecies, or foretelling 

Aa2 
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himself the circumstances of l&s passion* \ IVom youi^ 
eye futurity is kindly ccmcetded. . Gou^d some of you 
be immediately informed of the troubles through 
which petiuqM one jrear only will requke you to wade, 
you would be overwhelmed in the prospect. But he 
saw the end from die be^nnsng, and advanced ^witfiT 
Judas, mid the high^priest, ami the. nails, and the 
cross, full in view* You hav^ seen diat his sufferings 
were noit the sufferings of an hour or a day ; they 
were perpetual : from BeAlehenf to Cabary *^ he was 
a man of sorrows, and aequainsed with griefs'* You 
have seen &im suffering in his conditkw, in his char- 
acter, in his bodyt in his soul. This morning you- 
have been led to another view of the same^ interest-^ 
ing subject, the accomplishment wUch our Saviour 
derived from them ; he was ^^ made- perfect through 
sufferings/' 

In perusmg history, what characters principally 
.engage, and improve us ?" Those who have stru^^ed 
through trj^ng and awful scenes. Bead the Scrip- 
tures ; fix your eyes on Job, and Joseph, on David^ 
and Daniel, and Paul : irere they not iXi ^^made per- 
fect thr6u^ fufferings ?" The picture would have 
no beauty ^r effect without shades. It is on the rainy 
tfloud, the . heavenly bow spreads its T^egated tints* 
The character of the hero is formed, and his laurels 
fXtt, gathered only in the hostile field, among «^ the 
confused noise of warriors, and garments rolled in 
blood." Never was the glory of a prince howeKer 
illustrious rendered complete, without some sudden 
reverse of fortune which tried him^; some^heavy ca^^ 
lamity:* under which he had an opportunity to discov* 
er his internal resources* That nobiiit^r is the truest, 
which a man derives, not frt>m.hfs pedigree, but from 
himself; that excellency is the greatest, which is. per- 
sonal.; that glory is the most estimable, which is fix- 
ed in our intellectual and moral attributes ; trot that 
which a man locks up with his cash, or puts by wi^ 
hisribb6n ; all these are extrinsical, they are no parts 
of the man ; they are i^pendages f additions siqipose 
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Suppose our Savfour hacf passed" through the* 
world smootUf:^ atfieuded with aH Uie littleiiess of 
riches, and all the insignificance of pomp ;. how limitedi 
#oidd Have htoi his exaaqc^'! ^'ow insipidtiie n^Ura- 
tf ve of his life i hoiK urnntereattng, his tJiasacter ! IT 
there hidfaeen any thin^of the hewttifid> there would 
have bete bothnig^t^f the stiblsme. How does he iq>* 
pear ^^ Christ, the wisdom •of Gbd». awl. the power of 
&od?" «" As crucified.'* mere did he ^Kttl^Vprin* 
cipsfittcs^iiad pooversy making a shew of .them op^nlj^, 
and trium^hg oy^r them T' On the ^' cross.?^ To 
what peraod does he refer^ when he SBsys^ ^ now k^ 
the judgmeiU: of this world, now shall ihc prince of 
^is world be cast out t** The hour of lus deaths 
This he viewed as the season, in which he was to be 
magnified and adored : ^^ the hour is come^. that the 
•on of than* should be glorified*" This»waa the con* 
sumation of his unexampled career ofe:£crilenoe : ^'I 
must do wonders to-day and U^^orroWj. tmd the 
third d^ I must be perfected^'' Here is the finish p 
and die- wonders and mirades.which attended his suf^ 
ficringSy were not to be compared with the principli^^ 
and virtues, which he displayed in enduring dieih^. 
€f what in his hidtory did Moses and £lias speak,« 
when they appeared in the transfiguration ? ^ They 
spake of die decease^ which he was to:-aocomplish at: 
Jecusalenu'* In wlut does evoy christian * rejoiee i 
•€nod forbid that I should glory, save in die cross of. 
our Loffd Jesus Chrieit/' What i» the theme of every- 
jminister I *^ I determined to know nothing, save Je^ 
ans Christ, and hun.crucifiedi" What is the language 
of the glorifiedabove ? " Worthy is the faunb that was 
slidn.*' 11ms the. isuflferihgar of the Saviour were the 
means, of displaying . the glories of his character, and 
of pnoenring £or him unbounded and evevlasdng hem* 
oursii 
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SECTION XL 

Pure n&gion and genuine Ikpottoit^ 

TsE grteat se&timeiiit whtcft^ apoa this subfect^ I 
wish to impress upon your mind, and which f seize 
every oppontsniiy to inculcate, is t}ns,**^that hi what«r 
ever pomt di fight you place religion, whether you 
consider4t as an act, or an affection i morality, horn 
a pure and proper princq>le, comprises the w'hole of 
it# The spirit of religion is the love of irectitude^ 
rectitude living and reaUzed in the divine ns^ure ; 
the exercise of religion is the practice of that rectt« 
tode. Justice and mercy are not the adjuncts of re-» 
ligioD, but religion itseU. 

In giving this account of it, I repeat the definition 
which one of the apostles has left us. ^ Pure reU- 
gion and undefiled before God audi the Father''' '^ pure 
religion"-— not only calls for, as its appendage, but 
^* is this,V this is its constil^ient subotance,^ ^ to vi* 
sit the widows and the fatherless in tbeh* affliction^ 
and to keep himself unspotted from tfa» world.'' 
Thb,*-^e exercise of humanity to the whole circle 
of its objects, from among whom the particular situ-* 
ations of distressyc which are set before us in this pas- 
sage, are selected by the scriptures, as heing proncti- 
nent figures in the group of human miseries^ to ex« 
press, in one woid, the various objects of mercy, and 
to represent the sons and daughters of affiietiDn;^ 
this discharge ef the duties of humimky, this active 
service of God, this worship of the life^ is d/ that,. 
in itself considered, communciates any pkaauie t» 
the Ahnighty. 

Ti\e greait sacrifice, • which is alone inmiediatelyv 
and directly acceptable to the Infinite Bpirit is neither 
any thing that cometh out of the .ground,, or thatt go- 
cth forth from the mouth of man ; it is the sacrifice 
of our faculties upon the broad, immortal altar of 
society. The substance of divine service is soci^ 
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ser^ricr* Bfinevde&ce to man is the ^^ beauty of ho- 
liness." The ground, where-ever it be, upon which 
honest goodness relieves the indigent ; consoles the 
dejected ; prot^ects the oppressed ; defends the defa* 
ined ; communicates the truth ; or inculcates virtue ; 
Aeground, wherever it be, upon which good is done 
i^om a good principle ; or upon which impotent pin 
tyxdrops. an honest tear, and but wishes to do it-; is 
better consecrated, in the eye of heaven, by such 
transactions, or by such tears, than by all the reli- 
gipu^ ceremonies, that could have been performed 
upon it* 

The house <^ mourning,, the hovel of poverty, the. 
priiNM^4^ despair, when they receive the visit of char-r 
ify, arb temples; upon which the object of worships 
looks down with more complaeency, than upon any 
otiber tempks. The sphere of usefulness is^ the chief 
church of man : this is the most ^^ holy place :" th^ 
*^* holy of holies :" the most sacred court in the tem- 
ple of God : those that minister here are the high 
priests, whose ofiee has most sanctky in his sight*. 
Devotedness to society is the truest dedication to 6od» 
Generous offices are the noblest sort of religious ex- 
ercises. He that teaches the sighing " heart to sing 
for joy," awakes the harp which best befits the fingers, 
of devotion. He that tunes this animated instrument^ 
he that raises this holy hymn, he that sends up this 
.sacred music, he is die psalmist that, in the ear o£ 
heaven, ejtcels -all others in sweetness. Whoever 
wipes>;another's tear, lifts another's head, binds ano-* 
ther'B heart ; performs religion's most beautiful rite^ 
most decent and most handsome ceremony. To go* 
onUn errand of m^rcy> is to set out on the only holy 
pilgrimage.' 

All other worship, with whatever height of solem- 
nity, with whatever sublimity of circumstance, with 
whatever comeliness of form, it be accompanied, 
considered independendy of this, and as terminating^ 
ih itjBelf, contains no degree of recommendation to 
tjhe^iviiie Being* All the voices o£ assemUed imm» 
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kind, joined together in a chorus of praise to €rod r 
all the musicial instruments in the world,' united 
in a sacred concert ; all knees of all the nations, 
bent together before the throne of high hearen ; this 
sort of praise, ascending from all the earth at ance, 
in itself considered, woidd yield no satisfaction' to the 
object of worship, any more than all the frankincense 
of the earth,, ascending in one cloud to heaven, or 
all the fruits of the earth, presented upon one spa- 
cious altar :— but peace prevailing among all nations i 
equity reigning aU around the globe ; all mankind 
concurring to promote the general good, and dwel* 
ling in fraternal amity together; this social order, 
diis moral harmony, this concord of faculties, this 
music of minds, were an anthem that would enter 
the ear of him who *^ is a spirk : of him who hear- 
kens to the silver chime of the spheres^ and who set 
the silent harmonies of nature* 



8FXTION XII. 

Transition from Time to Eternity • 

Whoever left the precincts of mortality without 
casting a wishful look on what he left behind, and a 
trembling eye on the scene that is before him ? Be- 
ing formed by our Creator for enjoyments even in this' 
life, we are endowed with a sensibility to the objects 
around us. We have affections, and we delight to 
indulge them : We have hearts, and we want to be- 
stow them. Bad as the world is, we find in it objects 
of affection and attachment. Even in this waste and 
howling wilderness, there are spots of verdure and of 
beauty, of power, to charm the mind and make us 
cry out, "It is good for us to be here.'* 

When, after the observation and experience of 
yearS) we have found out the objects of the soul^ and 
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tnetwith minds congenial to our own, what pangs 
must it give to the heart, to think of parting forever ? 
We even contract ah attachment to inanimate objects. 

The tree under whose shade we have often sat ; 
the fields where we have frequently strayed ; the hill, 
the scene of contemplation, or the haunt of friend^ 
«hip, become objects of passion to the mind, and upon 
our leaving them, excite a temporary sorrow and re- 
^et. If these things can affect us with uneasiness, 
how great must be the affliction, when stretched on 
that bed from. which we shall rise no more, and look* 
ing about for the last time on the sad circle of our 
weeping friends, — ^how great must be the affliction, 
to dissolve at once all the attachments of life ; to bid 
an eternal adieu to the friends whom we long have 
loved, and to part for ever with all that is dear below 
the sun ! But let not the Christian be disconsolate. 
He parts with the objects of his affection, to meet 
them again ; to jneet them in a better world, where 
change never enters, and from whose blissful mansions 
sorrow flies away. 

At the resurrection of the just, iu the great assem- 
bly of the sons of God, when all the family of heav- 
en are gathered together, not one person shall be 
missing that was worthy of thy affection or esteem. 
And if among imperfect creatures, and* in a troubled 
world, the kind, the tender and the generous affect- 
ions, have such power to charm the heart, that even 
the tears which they occasion delight us, what joy un- 
speakable and glorious will they produce, when they 
exist in perfect minds, and are improved by the purity 
of the hcAvens ! 



SECTION XIII. 



Early Pi^ty. 
Now is your golden age. When the morning of 
iife fcjoices over, your head, every thing around you 
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puts on a sxxuling af^arance. AD nature. wears a 
a face of beauty, and is animated with a spirit of 
joy : Toir<walk up and. down in a new world ; yo\x 
crop the unblown flower, and drink the untasted spring. 
Full of spirit, and high in hope, you set out on the 
journey of life : Visions of bliss present themselves 
to view : Dreams of joy, with sweet delusion, amuse 
the vacant mind. 

Tou listen, and accord to the song of hope, " To-mor- 
row shall be as this day and much niore abundant.'^ 
But ah ! my friends, the flattering scene, will not last* 
The spell is quickly broken, the enchantment soon over. 
How hideous wiU life appear, when experience takes 
off the mask, . and. discove^ the sad reality ! Now 
thmi "hast ^ no weariness t9 clog thy waking hours* 
and no tare to disturb thy repose. But know, childt 
' of the edrth> that thou art bom to trouble, and that 
care, .through evetysubsequefiit path cff life, will hunt 
. fhee iikc a g^ost. Health now.sparicles in thine eye, 
the^blood flows pure in thy veins, and thy spirits are 
g^ 9S the momgijig : But alas ! the time will come, 
when diseases, a numerous and direful tr^in, will aa* 
sail thy life ; the time will come, when pal.e mtiL ghast* 
ly, and stretched on abed, " chastened with pain, and 
the multitude of thy boiies with strong pain, thoa 
wilt be ready to choose strangling and deaths rather 
than life.'^ . 

. Tou' are now happy in your earthly companions* 
Friendship, which in the wprid is a feeble sentiment^ 
widii yott Vi a strong passion.^ But shift the seene for 
. ^k^ years, and hM^hoId the 9ian of thy right-hand 
become tmto thee as an alien. Behold- the friend qf 
thy youth, who Was one with thine own soul> striving 
to supplant thee^ and laying snares for ,thy ruin ! . I 
mention not the^ things, my,.fri«nds» to majte >yoi 
miserable Wfore thje tim^e. God fprbid that I shoul 
anticipate the^evU day^un^ss f could arm you again 
It. Now, remember your Creator, «on^cmte to hi: 
the early period of your days^ and the light of hi 
countenance wiU shine upon you through life* Ajpcii 
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all the changes of this fluctuating scene, you have a 
friend that never fails- Then, let-the tempest beat, 
and the floods descend, you are safe and happy under 
the shelter of the Rock of age??. 



SECTION XIV. 

Devothn a Source bJ Happiness. 

Whatevbr promotes and strengthens virtue; 
whatever calms and regulates the temper, is a source 
of happiness. Devotion produces these e&cts in a 
remarkable degree. It inspires composure of spirit^ 
mildness, and benignity; weakens the painful, « and 
cherishes the pleasing emotions, and, by these noieans, 
carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 
placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on. the 
mind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which 
the vicious are entire strangers ; enjoyments the more 
valuable, as they peculiarly belong to retirement 
when the world leaves us, and to adversity when it 
becomes our foe# These are the two seasons, for 
which every wise man would most wish to provide 
some hidden store of comfort. For let him he pla- 
ced in the most favourable situation which the hu- 
man state admits, the world can neither always amuse 
him, nor alwsiys shield him. from distress. > ^Riere 
will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection^ 
in his life. If he be a stranger to God, and to dev0« 
tion, how dreary will the gloom of solitude often prove ^ 
'With what oppressive weight will sickness, disappoint- 
ment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! But, for those 
pensive periods, the pious nian has a- relief preparedt 

From the tiresonie repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares 
and sorrows^ devotion transports him into a new re» 
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gion I and surro^uds him there with such ^bjects at 
are the most fitted tot chei^r tlie.dqjection, to calm the 
tumults, and to heal the wounds of his h^art« ..If the 
world has been empty und delu^i«re» it gladdens him 
" widi the prospect of a higher tod better order of things 
' about to rlse^ If men have been ungrateful and base, 
: lit displays befoi;^ him t^e faithfubess of Uiat supreme 
Beingr^who, though every other friend fail^ wiU nev- 
er forsake him.-^Consult your experience, and you 
^iU£nd that the two greateist sources of inward joy 
are« the exercise of love directed towards a deserving 
objeftf and the exercise of hope terminating on some 
lligU and a^suned happiness* , Both these are supplied 
by devotion \, and therefgre we have nOv reason to be 
auiprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearta of 
good.mcn with a ssttisfaction not to be ei^ressed* 
». •'irhese aVe pleasures which ht;k>nfi^ to the highest 
' rjpwerV a^d best affections of the soul,— To thee, 
.P Devotion, ! we. owe the highest improvepaent of 
oiir nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. 
Thou art the support of our virtue, and .the rest of 
cur souU iu^ this turbulent world* Thou composest 
the thoughts : Thou calmest tl>e passions : Thou ex- 
altest the heart, riliy communications, and thine on- 
ly, ar^ imparted, to the. low,, no less than toibe high; 
jto the poor, as well as to the rich* In thy presence, 
wotldly distinftio^s cea^e; and under diy influence, 
jprbfldly sprfiows are forgotten^ Thou art the balm of 
.^e wounded mind« Thv sanctuary .is ever open to 
the jpiiserable^ inaccessaple only to the unrighteous 
;Rnd impure* Thou beginncst on eaif h the temper of 
heaven* » Inl^ee the hosts of angels and blessed spir- 
its eternally rejoice. ' . ^ 
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SECTION XV/ 
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f * ''^ '• "HefleAhns ottGodasourCreaUn ^' * - 

' ;• The contertiphitfoii of God mthelight of'U cr^ti^ -^ 
• tor, cahnotfai} to excite m us^the^;m6st profound ven^ 
'^ eration.' This idea of MeiW is 'adapted to pluage us 
Rilo the depttrs of that^astomshnrerit, intorwhibh ' it ik 
;' pleasing to the'min4 of man tt) be throwii by 'a sub'*- 
t* time objfectw^ He who hti^ pleasure in lotoking^a^ what ^ 
^ fsgrahd in the highest flegre^, wifl-'hithet' repftir' 16- 
Vec^ire it; " He thnt delip^htsto hSite'hls mind'dFSte'nf*. 
^ ;dea to the utrfiost stretch of admiration,' must c6me 

i;. to ihis idea for Tiii delight. ' "■'•'/ -* ' ' \' • 

. . Itls impossible iotKmlc of the'tnateV of all'thlngi?, . 
. •'Without bdrigiSxe^d ill all the^sitillnes* arid* stupor of 
I 'astonishment ^whiithfer we** tdlis^^ '.the*' amazing 
, jnultiplicitycTticl inagnlficfence of his' productron*,,<^r " 
fc .ihe^compktfc setise In AvhicTi he is the a'uthof of ^^^ 
Vomjiared with ,th6: imperfect 'i^iise,^'"in Hvhich'iiian 'is 
tW maimer of Avhat' afe called the Wbr!tS'*6f rman. * If ., 
^some of the' greater works of man excite bur amaze- 
f liient,' how much more i** hi&'idea'^adafptcd tonwaken 
[* it,' who nijf Je the matferfals oiHf of whicli* those worts 
\\^ere framed | wh6 firiii^d the "fingers by ihcftn^ of . 
which th<5y weVe laihionedr and whoitispiredthe un- 
derstandings ty <he light tft which they were designed*. 
^If w^ adniirethe inventor^ of inanimate .ipdrhihes that 
^ove, with; what admir^tion^ust* we think of him 
'who made ." the moving creature rfiathathlife;^' ' \ 
" -All the works bf all the hiimcih race combhiedV^H 
the frabrics they Have constructed;'*aU the systems of 
matter or motion they have composed, How compli-^ 
eated soever * their parts, or extensive -their 'dimen- 
sions, or beautiful their appearance, or powerful their ~ 
effect, or excellent their uses, are proofs of a faint, 
and feeble power, compared with the production of. 
a-fly.- 
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. AJil the «ng]nea whii^h humaQ ingenuity hBm framed, 
whatever the variety, or tbe vigour, <» the v^ue, of 
their nidveoiiQiit9| display a hand that shrinks it^tQ no* 
thing before tbat energy, that.mlto the hi6od through 
the y^&ins of a reptile i that'communicfttes'tq ii w^EMrm 

. its fa^i^iof ci:§epbg upw tbe eUrth i ,th»t indues 

. the meanest ci:e«turf , whii^h nKxv«cs and feek,/ with ka 
.wondrous-power of- wiiUi^g; and perceivi«g,-^Where 
is the Artistt)^ benemii the sua,? who cai* breath into in- 
sensate /clay tht breath -q£ life i Vfho cltn kindle $b soul 
of the-dAilfest diigree ? .who ean animate', for pn^ mo- 
in«!?^- one pArtkl© of dust ? 

^ The cobstderatiQn that Ctoid h onr ipaktr^tnakjps it 
evident that he xnust heour preienrcr* This iaferei^ee 
cannckt be made with respect tOvany Kuihan artist k 1>p- 

. t:auseno K^nian;artist..i3 the framerof. any. things m. 
.that radical and/strict sense, in 'vhlch- the almighty? is. 
the formier of all diings. That which m^has^made 
maycontinaeto.be wha^ he nla^eit, w\j^x its maker 
is distant, < when its maker is dead* The^ work oC mxa 

. may Bubsist i^the absence^ mxy sw^yiitff'^t/ili^fiifs^k^ 
tionof its author:.: ,it may exist for successive 9^3es% 

- and for suoees^ve agesremaiii *' a wotkto wondei; at," 

-^ when the hand, that gave it its beauty, and e^celletice^ 
has lostits cunning^for ever* . i \i 

For. want of deepfy reelecting upon dte . diflfercnce 
between ^ foianing hand of the creatui;e, and that 
pidie Creator of ally we are some of us^apt, peijiaps,, 
carelesdy and inconsiderately, toconceiyepf ouroon^ 

• tinuancein lifeiis depending upon certain powers and 
•pnepcrties in our aninial- coijiposjliiofi, which .Trere* 

'originally communicated to it by it$«iutbot, but which 
'Ure now entirely its own ; inherent*, in itself,' wi&out" 
hanging on the divine support. We- do JMdt, with, 
sufficient closeness to the rdch^. consider^ that dhe wha 
. put together, and piU:'itit0' motion,- the. great maeiai- 

• neryof natiii*^, is its author in a sense, which requires, 
the 4noessaerit aetiott of his hand, in order to hold it- 
togeth^, and to support its- operations*,. » • 
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It id not •So proper to sfty, that the ^eatG^ lias 
communicated a priticiplie of life to the animatec^ 
world, as that he is himself the great principle of uni-' 
trersal vrtality* It i* not so a«carflte to -say, that he^ 
has^ laid'dowa lawifornaltire to observe, aa that he . 
himself perpetually operates with^tbat benignant re<^ 
gularity which is necessary to the wel&re of his U*^' 
ving work#« He is the great spring and impulse that^ 
actuates all things. He is himself the attracting. 
power that holds- the particles of all bodies together,, ' 
»id combines all bodies into the beautiful systems we 
see them compose. - He ia^^ himself thie living' souf * 
^t inhabits>«smd animates every living thitfg ; tha% 
propels every drop through^very vein; that-produ^^ 
ees every pulsation of every artery, evenMnotcon of - . 

. every limb j e^ery action of every organ^ throughout 
the whole animal kingdom^ Every operating prin^ 
ciple,'th|^ough the amplie con^pass of things, is tiod^ 
that tnoment willing, God, tliat moment acting. He 
is^he Iffe of the world : at once the maker, the in-^ 
ipectorv and -the mover, of all things. Water we 
call the element of one animal: air, we say^is Ui(j 

- dement of another : the vital presence of Go4 him-^ 
, self is the universal element, imn^hich aU living crea* 

, tores *' live ami move, -and have their being»'* 
' This is the voice of reason atid philosophy, as well . 
as of scripture. - He that made- ail thin^, mast be ' 
©very moment necessary, to* the support of every 

. thing.* Ji%^ according to that paiCticul^r-cpiistitutiohf. 
of nature,. under which we live, when you lift with/ 
your hand a body.hi^ in the^irf if yoti wish totproh*- 
long its* elevation, you must not otily lift it thither^ , - 

' but hold it there ; as, if you take away your hapd r \ 
from m^der it, .that instant 4 1 falls : so, according to. - 
the eternal nature of things, the being,^that called u»- 
imo existumce,' mast every nKunent hold QMf . sotd ii%^ 
thelifc, towhrch he has raided us. ' If he withdra^ip; * 

• his hand, -we drop. . ^^ In his hsuad 10 tho soul of eve* . 
ry living thing, and the breath of all mankind.^'/ 
Whatever we subsist updn,«^ub§ists itself, upon hiuv ' - 
V Ail that sustaija^w, it is God ^^t Buatains* Bb2 - 
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Our dependance upon hioi U the mostcomprelien-- 
«ive, complicated, aad profound nature. TVIiatever- 
name we give .to its prop, God is the staff of every 
life. That whatever it be, on which it leans,, leans' 
upon him. When your seadona are friutful, it is 90t 
only he who covers your vallies with corn, who cau- 
ses to rise the suns that ripen it, who prevents your- 
bread from failing i— but who gives to that bread its 
nutritive power. ' When your seasons ase healthful^, 
it is not only he who preserves your air from pollu- 
tion, but who empowers the purest air to supply you 
with life. When your slumbers are sound, it is not 
only he who protects your pillow from pain, but who 
imparts to sleep its restorative pFoperty* The civil 
polity, that defends your person from v^iolenee, ia. 
the result of wisdom which he has iUuminated, and 
of passions which he has implanted. The medical 
art, that raises you from the bed of sickness, pro* 
ceeds from understandings, which hi* inspiFaticui 
hath given, and is aupplied with materials, whic&hia* 
hand hath furni^ed* The arm, that saves ypufroiQp 
violent death, is an instrument made^ aad< moveti, 
byhim*.-; 

So conipleteiy is our breath in the hand of God, 
lie is the jsoul within us ,• he is the shield without 
us ; the word fay which we live ; the word by which 
we die. So.the Scripture tells us it is ; so reason tella 
us it must be.. JVIan, the partial maker of a single 
t^ing, possesses but a partial power over it ; God U^e 
perfect maker of all things^ must be every moment 
necessary to the support of every thiog* 

^he habitual recollection of this close and intimate 
connexion between tlie giver and the receiver of life, 
between the living God, and tlie living cr^aturje^ is 
what I woujid earnestly recommend to allbelbre me, 
. as being adapted, in the highest .degree, at once to 
entertain the understanding of contemplative, and 
gratify the heai't of affectionate, piety. The perfect- 
ly uninterrupted, aad the infinitely extended activity 
of divine powtr^ in the preservation of universal nar- 
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cure, prdsehife to teason a contemplation^ of all others^ 
the most subfim^ ; while i^gious sensibilitj is soo*- 
thed by the idea of beingcompletely in the Ittmd of a 
power^ to whom it feels the most' amraated love, atx^ 
uh whom it reposes the mest trantpiil trust* 
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MICTION. XVL 

T&e' Triumph of Life and the Trmmph af Dtatk^ 

SifARj? b'the sting of death, great the victory of 
Ae grave, shrill and terrible their trhiihph, when^ 
simply considered in themselves, and without i*egardl 
jto Je£rt»^ the restc»er of lift,, the vanquisher of the 
grave*. • • . . 

' Terrible, in the first place, are the harbingers of 
death, formidable his menaces, tremendous the^ pre^ 
paradives he makes for the destruction of life aad the 
subversion of happiness* 'VTiat a!> sable host of dis^ 
asters, of diseases, of pestilences', march* ' before' 
Eim! What inftrmhtes, what pains, what struggles^ 
announce his arrival!. What tears, what sobs, what 
wringing of hands, what shrieks of agony are seeiv 
and heard in his train \ And how numerous, how 
deeply-wounding-, the darts supplied him fordestrucv 
tion! Is there any motion, any occupation,, any afflic* 
tion, arty enjoyment, any gratification which may not 
^fove mortal toyman ! How every thing shudders at 
his approach ! How quickly as he advances fades^ 
every flower, on the path of life ! How eveiy soun^ 
of joy and gladness is hushed at his tremendous calL- 
What profound and awful silence, what dejection,, 
what doleful apprehensions reign where he appears? 
How ghastly is* the countenance of the man who lies 
pale and wan, faint and spiritless, on the bed of sick- 
ness, longing m vain for help, for relief and recove- 
ry, sinkings ever Iftwer uodor the burden of pains and 
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miseries, coiitinuallf more incapal]^ of jojr; eveip- 
more insensible to comfort, anxiously fluctuating be- 
tween 4eatH and life, between fear imd hope, wish-* 
ing for the return of his fleeting life, and trembling ad 
lie beholds- the near apptx>ach of d^tfa ! ■ 

The dominion of^ death is, moreover uiiirersal, . 
and this too increases his furious triumph. It stretch- 
es over every 'living thing upon the earth. His de-- 
vastations on this sublunary scene are in a manner un^- 
bounded. No species* of living, creatures is exemptr 
firom the lot of mortality, no one is ^ safe from the - 
power of dissolution and corniptioni Ats the flower -' 
fades, the les^ withers, the tree dies, so likewise 
man, the lord of the whole animal and inanimate 
creation, is a prey to death and the grave. Nume^ 
rou$ and manifold are the victinks which the grim 
spoiler. daily and houdy demands of the human race, . 
throwing-^ o£ them into the dust, without distincj^ 
dion of agef of rank^ of dignity, of merits ^ 

Here the saint has no pre-eminence over the sinner^ . 
the benefactor and relieverof his brethren no pre-eni«' 
inence over the destroying conqueror and the cruel'' 
tyrant. Here lies the babe, who scarcely saw the 
light of the sun, close by the hoary head which could, 
no longer sustain its beams.^ There are mingled the 
ashes of the Uooming.youth with those of riper man; , 
the ashes of the great ami the -powerful with, the ashi" 
«i of their meanest skves* Here falls the strong, 
man,, who seemed to brave every toil^ every burd«i, , . 
every misfortune; there tL^eays the beauty^ wh^^ 
flourished like the vernal -flbwcr^ and promised her%- 
self and others sir rich a harvest of delights 'M\ .M ' 
that is of. ther ea^h must revert to. the eardi ^ from • 
which'it was taken^ . Whoevertbou art, >Q.man, that . 
walkest on the ground, thou walkeaton the territo^ 
of dea:th ; . wherever thou. settest thy foot, thou tr 
dest on the graves^of the dead^ thou raisest the du 
that was fefrmerly .animated, the flesh^y garment r 
thy brother. ... v 

: . Terrific is tiie tiriumj^ctf. death,' asW»aiciv^- 
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geji^raSy unc^cpected ati4 his power irresistible* 
JSow he seizes one of iis in the intoxication of pleasr 
ure, fthen in the pareless> repose of the night, now 
amidst pareparatives for the enjoyment of life,' then in 
the various dismictio&a €ff business andaffsurs* , Now 
jbe suddenly, snatches one from the circle of his gay 
eompanionS) thei^ the poor man* from his. b^om friend^ 
tkHw an uae.s;pected Bf^ischance at once strikes him 
jdown, then . an apparently tricing disorder in a few 
days or hours becomes i|\cvrable«. Rarely do we hear 
his footsteps from afar^ seldom are we aware of has 
approach^ ere. his^ban^. is already lifteclfof the fat^ 
blow... And of How little avail ar!eingenerjalthe.ear^ 
Jierw^ningg of his appr<>ach 5 How v^in ^ithe^f- 
ibrts of ^tfi how fruitless the str^wksof .»aturc4 
;Here neither youth aor vigour, nor gra^iid^eur %n<i ai*- 
thority, nor virtue and merit can protect. : I)eat}t, ap- 
pears, and the mpst subtle energies of man irecoil d^ 
mayeds and h^s most s^hining pr<:rpgative& diss^pear, 
.niMd every ;^tempt atresist^o^ce, is aproof of^the ut9:|]k0st 
Imht^ilily... . • . ., . 4 , 

. And ' the . . praper business of -des^th,. haw . tremend- 
•cms ! Who isinot.seiz;e.d withprciound-h^DiTortat the 
>igbt of it ! iGri^duftl deputy .Qf ^tb^ ,vital pofweirs, total 
;^essa,^ion of all spoiitaneQus and-iin^phanicjil motic^i 
of the bodyy universal darkj^ess^ Pfo^c;»(m4 Slight,, frig* 
.idlty, ^umbni^ss, rigor, s^pju-atiw froQi^he! wfeole vis- 
ible world, the; grave^ corruption ^dissolution \ this is, 
^ihe work of de^th ; this the v^ktory which b^ ol^ains. 
..over all that is mortal !, And *»ow consider besides the 
^ircumstanqes of this awful scene, the a^ny that sei- 
<zes.on the dying persoft,jthe fishes for' iong^r life 
-which are only abandoned so late, ^\<^ ti^ which \mt. 
-hxta to the bytstanders.sooii to be dii»soly^, the mui* 
tiplicatioa . oi his ^ufFering^ by tbeir§». tfee Teprogche^ 
which, his conscience often makes him,jand. thei, appre- 
iiensi<»xs thatso frequently torment hi^i with prospecta 
of an uncertain futurity ^ how much more dreadful 
must not all this make the triumph of death i .. 
Yeiy terrifii: is ^a tsiumjlfc; sipc^ even tlM: wnsc-*- 
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where is then thy sting ? O grave, where Is thy victo-- 
ry ? How limited is Ay power ! How fallacious is 
thy triumph ! Thou has demolished the tabemacfe 
of clay, but the inhabitant of the tabernacle which yoo 
hast destroyed^ . has risen upon its ruins, is not des« 
troyed with it : that still litres which Aou didst intend 
to annihilate. The immortal, which thou thoughtest 
to shut up in the dark and silent tomb and to bind 
with the bonds of corruption at the same time with 
the mortal, has soared aloft to its creator God, and 
lives and rejoices in the splendor of his light* 



SECTION XVIl. 

Domestic Happiness. 

Nothing can more usefully engage our attention 
than Human Nature and Human Life. The proper 
study of mankind is Man. His origin and his end ; 
the structure of his body and the powers of his mind ; 
Tiis situation and his connexions ; are all capable of 
yielding us boundless and edifying instruction. 

in observing mankind, the private and familiar 
views of their character are by far the most curious, 
interesting, and profitable. The greater part of our 
history is composed of minute and common incidents ; 
and little and ordinary things serve more to discover 
a man, and conduce more to render him \iseful than 
splendid and ^re occurrences. Abroad a man ap- 
pears cautious ; at home he is unreserved. Abroad 
he is artificial ; at home he is real. Abroad he is 
useful ; at home he is necessar}^ ; and of this we 
may be fully assured, that a man is in truth what he 
is in his own family, whether vicious or virtuous, ty- 
rannical or mild, miserable or happy. 

One of the most agreeable scenes we can ever sur- 
vey upon earth, is a peaceful and happy family i 
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"irhere friendship comes in to drawiftord closeljr the 
bonds of nature ; where the individuals resemble the 
imman body, and if one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers sufier with it, and if one member be honoured, 
alLthe members rejoice ; where every care is divi- 
ded, every sorrow diminished, every joy redoubled, 
by discovery, by sympathy, by communibn ; where 
ii^Utual confidence prevails, and advice, consolation, 
and succour are reciprocally given and received. To 
«uch a sight God himself calls our attention; " Be- 
hold how good and pleasant a thing it is for brediren 
to dwell together in unity !" Some things are good 
but not pleasant, and some things are pleasant but 
not good. Here both are combined, and the effectr 
is fragrant as the sacred perfume, and reviving as 
the influences of HeaVen. 

" Who will shew me any good ?" is the cry. The 
world passing along hears it, and says, Follow me, 
emulate this splendour, mix with this throng, pur 
«ue these diversions. We comply. We run, and 
we run in vain. .The prize was nigh us when we be-' 
jgan 5 but our folly drew us away from it. Let ul 
return home, and we shall find it. Let us remem- 
ber diat happiness prefers calmness to noise, and the 
shades to publicity; that it depends more upon things 
chsap and common, than upon things expensive and 
«ingulai' ; that it is not an exotic which we arc toim* 
port from the ends of the earth, but a plant which 
^ows in our own field and in our 6wn garden. 
. it does not depend upon rank and affluence* 
It IS confined to no particular condition ; the servant 
may enjoy it as well as the master ; t)i6 mechanic as 
well as the nobleman. It exhilarates the cottage as 
well as the palace. What am I saying ; What says 
common opinion f Dost it not invariably associate 
more'^ enjoyment with the lowly roof, than with the 
towering mansion ? Ask those who have risen from 
rnferior ufe, whether their satisfaction has increased. 
with their circumstances ; whether they have never 
advanced to the brow of the eminence they have sis- 
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cendcd^ and looking down sighed, ^* Ah ! happ^ 
rale, from how much was I sheltered while I was in 
thee !" There can be indeed but one opinion concern- 
ing the wretchedness of those who have not the ne- 
cessaries of life. But ^^ Nature is content with little, 
and Grace with less*" ^^ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 
^* Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewid^ 
than a house full of sacrifices and strife." 

^ Let not ambition mock tby useful toil, ' 
^< Tby HOMSLT joys, and destiny obscure ; 

^ Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
^ The short and simple annals of the poor/* 
In vain will he be tempted to go abroad for com- 
pany or for pleasure, whose honie supplies him with 
both. ^* And what," says he, ^^ are the amusements 
and dissipations of the world i I have better enioy- 
ments already ; enjoyments -springing fresh irom. 
our rural walks, from our social evenings, from 
our reading and conversation, from our cheerful 
lively mutual devotion. Here are pleasures per- 
petually renewing, and which .never cloy. Here 
are entertainments placed easily within our reach, 
and which require no laborious preparation, no costly 
arrangement. Here I acknowledge only the domin- 
ion of nature ; and follow only the bias of incli- 
nation. Here I have no weaknesses to hide, no mis- 
takes to dread. Here my gratifications are attend- 
ed with no disgrace, no remorse* They leave no 
stain, no sting behind. I fear no reproach from my 
understanding, no reckoning from my conscience ; 
njy prayers are not hindered. My heart is made 
better. I am softened, prepared for duty, allur- 
ed to the Throne of Grace. And can I be induced 
to exchange all this, O ye votaries, of the world, for 
your anxieties, confusion, agitations, and expense ? 
Shall I part with my ease and independenqe, for the 
trammels of your silly forms, the encumbrance of 
your fashions, the hypocrisies of your crowds ? Shall 
1 resign TCKY freedom for the privilege of your slave. 
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rr, which so qfttn compels you to disguise your sen- 
timents, to subdue your genume feelings, to applaud 
folly, to yawn under a lethargy of pleasure^ and to 
•jsigh for die hour of retirement and release ? Shall I 
sacrifice my innocent endearments, to pursue the fa- 
tal routine of your dissipation, the end of which is 
heaviness, and from which you return deprived of 
seasonable rest, robbed of peace of mind, galled by 
reflection, disinclined to prayer, feeling the presence 
of Gocl irksome, and the approach of death intoler- 
able r 

^ Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 

^< Of Paradise that has escap'd the fall ! 

** Thou art not known where pleasure is ador'dy 

<* That reeling goddess with a xoneless waist, 

*' Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 

^ Of honour) dignity) and £dr renown/* 
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SECTION xvni. 

On Patience. 

Patience is to be displayed in bearing provoca- 
tion. " It must needs be that offences will come.** 
Our opinions, reputations, connections, offices, bu- 
sinesses, render us widely vulnerable. The charac* 
ters of men are various ; their pursuits and their in- 
terests perpetually clash. Some try us by their ig- 
norance, some by their folly, some by their perverse- 
jness, some by their malice. Iliere are to be foun4 
persons made up of ev^ thing disagreeable and 
mischievous ; bom only to vex, a burden to them- 
selves, and a torment to all around them. Here is 
an opportunity for the triumph of patience, here is 
a theatre on which a man may exhibit his character, 
and appear a fretful, waspish reptile, or a placi^ 
pardoning God* We are very susceptive of irrit^ 
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tion ; anger is eloquent ; revenge is sweet. But to 
stand calm and collected ; to suspend the blow, 
which passion was urgent to strike ; to drive the 
reasons of clemency^ as far as they will go ; to brings 
forward fairly in view the circumstances of mitiga- 
tion ; to distinguish between surprise and delibera- 
tion, infirmity and crime ; or if an infliction be deem- 
ed necessary, to leave God to be both the judge 
and the executioner**-<This a christain should labour 
after. 

His peace requires it. People love to sting the 
passionate. They who are easily provoked, commit 
their repose to the keeping of .their enemies ; they 
lie down at their feet, and invite them to strike 
The man of temper places himself beyond vexatiou* 
interruption and insult. *' He that hath no. rule over 
his own spirit, is like a city that is broken down and 
without walls," into which enter over the ruins, toad^^ 
serpents, vagrants, thieves^ enemies ; while the 
man, who in patience possesses his soul, has the 
command of hinxself, places a defence all around, 
him, and forbids the entrance- of such unwelcoma 
company to offend or discompose. 

His wisdom requires it. " He that is slow to an-^ 
ger is of great understanding : but he that is hasty^ 
of spirit exalteth folly.** " Anger resteth in the bo- 
som of fools.*^ Wisdom gives us large, various,, 
comprehensive, sailing-round views of things ; the 
very exercise operates as a diversion^ aflbrds the- 
mind time to cool,, and furnishes numberless circum- 
stances tending to soften severity.. Such is the meek- 
Mess of wisdom. Thus candour is. the offspring of 
knowledge. 

His dignity requires it. " It is the glory of a man? 
** to pass by a transgreasion.'*^ ** Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.'* The man pro- 
voked to revenge, is conquered, and loses the glory 
of the struggle ; while he who forbears, comes off' a. 
victor, crowned with no common laurels ; for, " he 
that i^ slow to anger is better thaa the mighty : and 
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he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city/' 
A. floo<| assails a rock, and rolls off, unable to make 
an impression ; while straws and boughs are borne 
off in triumph, carried down the stream, ** driven 
with " the wind, and tossed.'' 

It is also required by examples the-most worthy of 
our imitation. What provcocations had Joseph re- 
ceived from his brethren ! but he scarcely mentions 
the crime, so eager is he to announce the pardon : 
" and he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt : now therefore be not grieved, nor 
Ungry with yourselves that ye sold me hither ; for 
God did send me before you to preserve life." Hear 
David : they rewarded me evil for good, to the spoi- 
ling of my soul. But as for me, when they were sick 
my clothing was sackcloth : I humble^ my soul with 
fasting, and my prayer returned into my own bosom. 
I behaved myself as though he had been my friend 
or brother : I bowed down heavily, as one that 
moumeth for his mother !" View Stephen, dying 
under a shower of stones : he more than pardons ; 
he prays ; he is more concerned for his enemies, 
than for himself; in praying for himself, he stood ; 
in praying for his eneiniesy he kneeled; he kneeled 
and said, ^' Lord lay not this sin to their charge." 
A greater than Joseph, a greater than David, a grea* 
ter than Stephen, is here. He endured every kind 
of insult ; but "when he was reviled, he reviled not 
again : when he suffered, he threatened not T but 
committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously." 

Go to the foot of. the cross, smd behold him suffer- 
ing for us, " leaving us an example " that we should 
follow his steps." Every thing conspired to render 
the provocation heinous ; the nature of the offence, 
the meanness and obligations of the offenders, the 
righteousness of his cause, the grahdeur of his per- 
son ; all these seemed t6 call for. vengeance. The 
creatures were eager to punish. Peter drew his 
sword. The sun resolved to shine on such criminals 
no longer. The rocks asked leave to crush tbem« 
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The earth trembles under the sihfiil* loacL The very 
jdead cannot remain in their graves. He suffers them^ 
all to testify their sympathy, but forbids their revenge r 
and lest the Judge of all should pour forth his fury,, 
he instantly cries, " Father^ forgive them, for they 
know not what they do J' ^^BDece is. the patiencfc 
of" a God. 
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SECTION XIX. 

Christianity a^ Practiced Prtnctplti' 

AU the doctrkies of the Gospel are practical* pri'tp- 
ciples* The word of God was not written, the Son^ 
of Crod was net incarnate, the Spirit o£ God wa&. 
not given, only that christians might obtain right 
views, ami possess just notk>ns* Religioa is seme- 
thing more than mere cbrrectness^of intellect,, justness- 
of cdnception,. and exactness, ef judgements It is a< 
Ufe-giving principle*. It must be infused into the 
habit, as well as govern in the understanding : it must 
regulate the will as. well as direct the creed4> It must 
not only cast the opinions into a new frame, but the 
heart, into a new mould* It is^ a' transforming as well 
as a penetrating principle* It changes the tastes,, 
g^ves activity^ to the inclinations, and,, together with; 
a new heart, produces a new life,: 

l!%ere is a class of visvcmary, but pious writers. who* 
seem to shoot as. far beyond the mark, as mere mor- 
alists fall short of it*. Men of low views aiid gross: 
minds may be said to be wise behtix what is. written,, 
while those of too subtle refinement are wise above lU, 
The one grovel in the dust from the inertness of their 
intellectual faculties ; while the others are lost in the 
clouds by stretching them bey (Mid their appointed 
limits* The one build spiritual castles ia the air, in- 
stead of erecting them on the ^ holy ground'' of Srip- 
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tbre ; the odier hey their foundatibti in iSxt sand in- 
stead of resting it on the rock of ages. • Thus, the su- 
perstructure of both is equally unsound* 

' God is the fountain from which all the streams of 
goodness flow ; the centre from which all Ae rays of 
blessedness diverge* All our actions are, therefore, 
cmly goody as they have a reference to Him ^ the 
streams must revert back to their fountain, the rays 
must converge again to their centre* 

If love of God be the governing principle, this pow- 
erful spring will actuate all the movements of the ra- 
tional machine. The essence of religion does not so 
much consist in actions as affections* Though right 
actions, therefore, as from an excess of courtesy they 
are commonly termed may be performed where there 
are no right affections ; yet are they a mere carcase, 
utterly destitute of the soul, and, therefore, of the 
substance of virtue. But neither can affections sub-* 
stantially and truly subsist without producing right 
actions ; for never let it be forgotten that a pious m- 
clination which has not life and vigour sufficient to ri- 
pen into act when the occasion presents itself, and 
a right action which does not grow out of a sound 
principle, will neither of them have any place in the 
account of real goodness. A good inclination will be 
contrary to sin, but a mere inclinatitm will not sub- 
due sin* . 

ITie love of God, as it is the source ®f every right 
action and feeling, so it is the only principle which 
necessarily involves the love of our fellow creatures* 
As man we do not love man. There is a love of par- 
tiality but not of benevolence ; of sensibility but not 
of philanthropy ; of friends and favourites, of parties 
and societies, but not of man colleqtively. It is true 
we may, and do, without this principle, relieve his 
distresses^ but we do not bear with his faults* We 
may promote his fortune, but we do not forgive his 
offences ; above all, we are not anxious for his immor^ 
tal interests. We could not see him waiit without 
pain, but we can see hiis^ sin without emotion* We 
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could not hear of a beggar perish:ng at our door with- 
out horror, but we canV without cohcem* witness an 
acquaintance dying without repentance. Is it not 
strange that we must participate something of the di- 
vine nature, before we can really love the human ; It 
seems, indeed, to be an insensibility to sin, rather than 
want of benevolence to mankind, that makes us natur- 
ally pity their temporal^ and be careless of their spir- 
itual wants ; but does not this very insensibility pro- 
ceed from die want of love to God ? 

All virtues, it cannot be too often repeated, are 
sanctified or unhallowed according to the principle 
which dictates them : and will be accepted or rejected 
accordingly. This principle, kept in due exercise, 
becomes a habit, and every act strengthens the incli- 
nation, adding vigour to the principle and pleasure to 
the performance. 

'EiVtry individual should bear in mind, that he is 
sent into this world to act a part in it. And thou^ 
one may have a more splendid, and another a mcare 
dbscure part assigned him, yet the actor of each is e- 
qually, is awfully accountable. Th<^gh God is not a 
hard, he is an exact Master. His service, though not 
a severe^ is a reasonable service. He accurately pro- 
portions his requisitions to his gifts. If he does not 
expect that one talent should be as productive as five, 
yet to even a single talent a proportionable responsi- 
bility is annexed. 

What an example of disinterested goodness and 
unbounded kindness, have we in our heavenly father, 
who is' merciful over all his works, who distributes 
common blessings without diistinction, who bestows 
the necessary refreshments of life, the shining sun and 
the refreshing ihower, without waiting, as we are apt 
to do, for personal merit, or attachment or gratitude ; 
who does not look out for desert, but want as a qual» 
i&cation for his favours ; who does not afBict wiUing- 
ly, who delights in the happinessy and desires the ssd- 
vation of all his children, ivho dispenses his daily mu- 
nificence and bears with our daHy offences ] who in 
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'return for our violation of hist laws, supplies our ne^ 
cessitiesi who waits patiently for our repentance, and 
even solicits, us to have mercy on our own souls \ 

What a model for our humble imitation, is that di- 
vine person who^ was clothed with our humanity ; who 
dwelt among us, that ihe pattern being brought near, 
might be rendered more engaging, the conformity be 
made more practicable ; whose whdie life was one un- 
broken series of universal charity i who in his com- 
plicated bounties, never forgot that man is compound- 
ed both of soul and body ; who after teaching the 
multitude, fed them ; who repulsed none for beings 
ignorant ; was impatient with none for being dull ;: de- 
spised none for being contemned by the world ^ re- 
jected none for being sinners ; who encouraged those 
whose importunity others censured ; who in healing 
sicknesses converted souls, who gave bread and for- 
gave injuries ! 

There cannot be a more striking instance, how em- 
phatically every doctrine of the Gospel has a refer- 
ence to practical goodness, than is exhibited by St. 
Paul, in that magnificent picture of the Resurrection, 
in his Epistle to the Connthians, which our Church 
has happily selected, for the consolation of survivers 
at the last closing scene of mortality. After an infer- 
ence as triumphant, as it is logical, that because 
*' Christ is risen, we shall rise also ;" after the most 
philosophical illustration of the raising of the body 
from the dust, by the process of grain sown in the 
earth, and springing up into a new mode of existence ; 
after describing the subjugation of all things to the 
Redeemer, and his laying down the mediatorial King- 
dom ; after sketching with a seraph's pencil, the rela- 
tive glories of the celestial and terrestial bodies ; af- 
ter exhausting the grandest images of created nature,^ 
and the dissolution of nature itself ; after such a dis- 
play of the solemnities of the great day, as makes this 
world, and all its concerns shrink into nothing : In 
such a moment, when, if ever, the rapt spirit might 
be supposed too highly wrought for precept and ad« 
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monitioii— -the apostle wound up, as he was, by the 
energies of inspiration* to the immediate view of the 
glorifiedstate--4he hMt trumpet soundings— <he change 
nrom mortal to immortality effected in the twinkling 
of an eye-— -the sling of death drawn out— victory 
snatched from the grave— then» by a turn, as surpri- 
sing as it is beautiful, he draws a conclusion as unex- 
pectedly practical as his premiises were grand and 
awful :— '" Therefore^ my beloved brethren, be ye 
Steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.^' Then at once, by another quick transi- 
tion, resorting from the duty to the reward, and wind- 
ing up the whole with an argument as powerful, as 
his rhetoric had been sublime, he adds— «^^^ forasmuch 
as ye know thatyour 1 jdH>ur vi not in vain in the I«ord«'* 
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On Prefudkt. 

A HAN deceives himself, ofteaer dian he mis- 
leads others ; and he does injustice from his errors, 
when his principles are all on the side of rectitude. 
To exhort him to overcome his prejudices, is like 
telling a blind man to see. He may be disposed' to 
overcome them> and yet be unable because they are 
unknown to himself. When prejudice is once known, 
it is no longer prejudice, it becomes corruption ; but 
ao long as it is not known, the possessor cherishes 
it without guilt ; he feels indignation for vice, and 
pays homage to virtue ; and yet does injustice. It 
18 the apprehension that you may thus mistake-— 
that you may call your prejudices principles, and 
believe them such, and that their effects may appear 
to you the fruits of virtue; which leads us so anx- 
iously to repeat the request, that you would exam- 
ine your hearts, and ascertain that you do not come 
here with partial minds. In ordinary cases there is 
no reason for this precaution. Jurors are so appoint^ 
cd by the institutions of our country, as to place 
them out of the reach of improper influence on com- 
mon occasions ; at least as much so as frail humanity 
larill permit. 

But when. a cau^e has been a long time the subject 
of party discussion — when every man among us be- 
longs to one party or the other, or at least is so con- 
sidered-— the necessary consequence must be, that 
opinion will progress, one way— that the stream of 
incessant exertion will wear a channel in the public 
mind; and the current may be strong enough to 
carry away those! who may be jurors, though they^ 
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know not how, or when, .they received the impulBe 
that hurries them forward* 

I am fortunate enough not to know, with respect to 
most of you, to what political party you belong. Are 
you republican fedendists ? I ask you to forget it ; 
leave all your political opinions behind you ; for it 
would be more mischievous, that you should aequit 
the defendant from the influence of these, than that 
an innocent man, by mistake, should be convicted. 
In the latter case, his would be the misfortune, and 
to him would it be confined ; but in the other, you 
violate a principle, and the consequence may be ruin. 
Consider what would be the effect of an impression 
on the public mind, that in consequence of party 
opinion and feelings, the defendant was acquitted* 
l/Tould there still be resource to the laws, and to the 
justice of the country f Would the passions of the 
citizen, in a moment of frenzy, be calmed by look* 
ing forward to the decision of courts of law for ju8« 
tice ? Rather every individual would become the aven* 
ger of imaginary transgression?— Violence wovdd be 
repaid with violence : havoc would produce havoc $ 
and instead of a peaceable recurrence to the tribunals 
of justice^ the spectre of civil discord would be seen 
stalking through our streets, scattering desolation, 
misery, and crimes- 
Such may be the coqsequences of indulging politi- 
cal prejudice on this day ; and if so, you are amena- 
ble to your country and your God. This I say to 
you who are federfdists; and have. I not as much 
right to tpeak thus to those who are democratic re* 
publicans ? That liberty which you cherish with so 
much ardor depends on your preserving yourselves 
impartial in a court of justice. It is proved by the. 
history of man, at least of civil society, that the mo- 
ment the judicial power becomes corrupt, liberty ex- 
pires. What is liberty but the enjoyment of your 
rights, free from outrage or danger ? And what se- 
curity have you for these, but an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice ? Life, liberty, reputation, proper 
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tfj attd ^oiHcstic happiness, are all under its pecu<- 
lisur protection* It is the judicial power, uncomip* 
ted, that brings to the dwelling of every citizen, all 
llie blessings of civil society, and makes it dear to 
man. Litde has the private citizen to do with the 
other branches of government* Wh£^ to him are the 
jgreat and splendid events that aggrandize a few em-^ 
inentmen and make a figure in history ? His domes^ 
tic happiness is not less real because ic will not be re«* 
corded for posterity : but this happiness is his no Ion* 
-ger ikhan courts of justice protect it* It is true, in- 
jiiries cannot always be prevented; but while the 
Sbuntains of justice are pure, the sufferer is sure of 
A Tccisanpei^e^ 

Ckntemplate the intermediate horrors and final des*- 
490ttaM^ that nmst result from mutual deeds of ven* 
{^eanee, when there is nolonger an impartial judicia*- 
.)y, to which contending parties may appeal, with 
4FiiU confidence that prlncijdes will be respected* Fear- 
iul must be the interval of anarchy ; fierce the alter- 
najbe pangs of rage and terror ; till one party shall des- 
4broy the other, lUkl a gloomy despotism terminate the 
•Mrugg^s of conflicting faction. Again, I beseech 
:yt>u to abjure your prejudices. In the language once 
addressed from Heaven to the Hebrew prophet, ^^ Put 
)olf your shoes, for the ground on which you stand is 
koly*'^ Tou are tlie professed friends, the devoted 
If^rshippers of civil liberty; will you violate her 
.aanctuary ? Will you profane her temple of justice \ 
Will you commit sacr^ge while you kneel at her al- 
tar! . • 



SECTION n. 

tHsjtdskion $n Patriotism. . 

is die opiniism of many,that«elf4ove is the grand 
impeUing apring; In the human machine* This senti« 

* Dd 
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ment is either utterly false, or the principle, «8 dis- 
played in some actions, becomes so exceedingly refi«- 
nedf as to merit a much more engaging nune« For, 
if the man, who weeps in secret for die miseries of 
others, and privately tenders relief; who sacrifices his 
ease, his property, his health, his reputation, imd even 
his life, to save his countr}'^, be actuated by seif-love ; 
it is a principle inferior only to that, which prompted 
the Saviour of the world to die for man ; and is but 
another name for perfect disinterestedness. 

Patriotism, whether we reflect upon the benevolence 
which gives it birth, the ma^itude of its object, the 
happy effects which it produces, or the height to which 
it exalts the human character, by the glorious actions 
of which it is the cause, must be Considered as the iio- 
blest of all the social virtues. The patriot is influen- 
ced by loi'e for his fellow men, and an ardent desire 
to preserve sacred and inviolate their natural rights. 
His philanthropic views, not confined to the small cir- 
cle of his private friends, are so extensive, as to em^ 
brace the liberty and happiness of a whole natio n ^ f . 
That he maybe instrumental under heaven to. main* 
tain and secure these invaluable blessings to his coun- 
try, he devotes his wealth, his fame, his life, his all ; 
glorious sacrifice ! what more noble ! 

To the honour of humanitv, the histories of almost 
•every age and nation are replete with examples of thi)i 
elevated character. Every period of the world hscs 
a^orded its heroes and patriots : men who could soar 
above the narrow views and grovelling principleis, 
which actuate so great a part of the human species, 
and drown every selfish consideration in the love of 
their country. But we need not advert to the annals 
of other ages and nations, as the history of our own 
country points with so much pleasure, veneration, and 
gratitude, to the illustrious Washingtok. Before 
him the heroes of antiquity, shorn of their beams, 
like stars before the rising sun, hide their heads with 
shame. Uniting in his own character,, the couiage . 
and enterprising spirit of IlannSlal, the. prudent wb- 
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dom of.FttbiuS) the disinterestedness of ClticUinatus, 
smd the virtues and military talents of the Scipios, he 
could not.fail to sueeeed in the glorious uiidertaking 
4rf giving liberty and happiness to a people who dared 
to be free. Whilst he lived,, he proved a rich bless- 
uig to his country, a bright example to the dawning 
patriotism of the old world, the terror of despotism^ 
and the delight and admiratioa of all mankind.. 



SECTION UK 

; Burke^s Eulogy on His Son* 

« :Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes o£ 
tuccessioB, I should have been, according to my me- 
diocrity^ and the mediocrity of the age I live in, a- 
sort of founder of a family ; 1 should have left a son, 
who, in all the points in wiiich personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in taste,. 
in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in. every libe- 
ral sentiment, and every liberal accomplishment, 
would not have shewn himself inferiour to the duke 
of Bedfoird, or to any of those whom he traces in hi* 
line. His grace, very soon would have wanted all 
plausibility in his attack upon that provision which^ 
k^longed more to mine than to me. H£: would soon 
have ' supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized 
fevery disproportion. It would not have been for that 
successor to resort to^ any stagnant wasting reservoir 
of nverit in me, or in any ancestry. He had in him>> 
self a salient, living spring, of generous and manly 
action. Every day he lived he would have re-purcha- 
sed the bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received.- He was made a 
public creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever, 
but in the performance of some duty. At this exir 
gent moment, the. loss of a finished man is not easil; 
supplied*. 
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But a Disposer whose power we are little idde to^ 
resist, and whose wisdom it behoves ua not at all to^ 
dispute; has ord^ned it in another nianner» and 
(whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) s 
far better. The storm has gone over me ; and I lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about ttnt. I am stripped of alt my honours % 
I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth I There* and prostrate there, I most unfeig^-^ 
edly recognise the divine justice, and in som*^ degree 
submit to it* But whilst I Immble myself hcjore 
God, I do not know that it is forbidden to repel the 
attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. Tlie pai 
tience of Job is proverbial. After sonve of the con.-* 
vulsive strugglies of our irritable nature, he submitted 
himself, and repented in dust and ashes. But even 
so, I do not find him blamed for reprehending, and 
with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, tbose 
ill-natured neighbours of his, who visited his duog^ 
hill to read moral, political, and economical lectures 
on his misery. I am alone* I have none to meet ny 
enemies in the gate* Indeed,, my lord^ i greatly de« 
ceive myself, if in this hard season I would give a 
peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame and 
honour in the world. This is the appetite but of a 
few. It is a luxury ; it is a privilege ; it is an in^ 
dulgence for those who are at their ease. But we ara 
all of us made to shun disgrace, as we ai^ made to 
shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease* It is. 
an instinct ; and under the direction of reason, iiK 
stinct is always in the right* I Uve in. an inverted 
order* They who ought to have succeeded me arc 
gone before me. They who should have been to me 
as posterity are in the place of ancestors. I owe to 
the dearest relation (which ever must subsist in me* 
mory) that act of piety, which he would have per« 
formed to me ; I owe it to him to shew that he was 
not descended, as the duke of Bedford ^OMld hxi^% 
it, from an unwortl^y parent* 
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it has often given me pleasure to observe, that in-- 
dependent America was not composed of detached> 
and distant territories, bur that one connected, fer- 
tile, wide-spreading country, wa^ the portion of our 
western sons- of liberty.- Providence has in a parti- 
cular manner blessed it with a variety of soils and pro- 
ducticms, -and' watered it with innumerable streams,, 
for the delight and accommodation of its inhabitants- 
A succession of navigable waters forms a kind of 
t)hain round its borders, aar if to = bind it together ; . 
while the most noble rivers in* the worlds running at 
oonvenient distances, present them with highways for 
the easy communication of friendly aids; and the mu- 
tual transportation and exchange of. their various^ 
commodities- 

With equal pleasure I have as often taken notice.) , 
that Providence has been pleased to give this one con* 
nectedicountry to one united people ; • a people de- 
scended from the same ancestors, speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion^ attached to 
die same principles of government^ . very similar in 
their manners -and customs r and who, . by their joint 
counsels, arms.^ and vcffiDrts-, fighting side by side, 
throughout a long and bloody war^ luive nobly esta- 
Blished* their general liberty and independence. 

This country and thi»*people seem to have been 
'made for each other ; > and itiappears as-if it .was the 
design of Providence,, that an inheritance so proper 
and convenient for a band of brethren^ united to each 
other by the strongest ties, should never be split into 
a^humberof unsocial, jealous, and alien sovereign- 
ties./- 

Similar* sentiments have hkherto prevailed among 
aS orders and denominations of men among us. To 
aft general purposes, we have uniformly been one peo^* 
pfc.' OBach individual citizen every where enjoying, 
the same national rights, privileges, and protection* 
Asaaation) we have made peace and wsur : as a na^ 
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tion, tre have iranqubhed our common enemies t ss> 
a nation^ we have formed alliances, and made ti?ta* 
ties, and entered into Tarious compacta and cmkven- 
tions with foreign states* 

Queen Ann, in her letter of the 1st July, 1706, tcK 
-die icotch Fauiiament, makes some ofaservattons on 
die importance of the Union then forming between 
Sngland and BccMland, which merit €mr attention* 

I shall present tlie public with one extract froni: 
idU *^ An «tin mid perfect mtton YtiSk be theaolid 
feuttdation of lasting peace : it will secure your relt- 
gioo, Kbettjr, mkl property ; remore tlie antmost- 
ttes amongst youmeltes, ami die jealousita and differ^ 
ences betwixt our two kingdomsi It must increase 
your strength, riches, and trade ; and by this union 
the whole island, being joined in affecdoo, and £ree 
from all apprehensions of different interests, wili be 
enabled to renot aU ito enemitsJ^^ We jnost earnest- 
ly recommend to you calmness and imanimity in dus 
great and weighty affair, that the unioQ may be 
brouglit to a happy. conclusion, being the only e^ee^ 
tmaiWi^y to secure our psee c ni and future happiness; 
and ^sappoint the designs of our andj^ur enemies, 
who will, doubdess, oa dus occasion, use tkeir ut* 
moot endetfoouro to prevent or deiag thio unioiu^^ 

A strong S€»se OS the value and blessings af Uoioa 
induced the people, at a very early period, to instil 
tote a federal government to preserve and pcrpctnate 
H. They formed it almost as soouas diey had a po«> 
litiGal existence ; nay,, at a time^ wfae^ dieir kabtta** 
dons were iu flames, wheu many of diem wereMecd^ 
fair in the fidd. 

It k worthy of remark, that not cidy the fitvt, birt 
^yery succeeding Congress, as well as the Convendon, 
Itfviiriably jdned with tlie peopb in diinking that the 
^rosperityurf America depended on its I7n^. To 
j^erve and perpetuate it, was the great object €»f At 
people in forming the Convention ; and it is also t&e 
great object of the pfam which the Goovendon has ad- 
loaed them m oi0k>pc^ With wimtfPBfrifity, ^dmit- 



ktre^ or fee vAiidtgood purposes,, are -attemi^ at this 
particular period made^ by some men^ to depreciate 
'die iaipOFtahceof theUoioD? or why ia it suggested 
diat diree or ibiir confederaiaea woidd he betler than 
enei I am perstadbd in my ovk mind» that the peoi' 
|de have aibrajra thought cq^t on diis subject, a«d that 
tibetr umverssd and imifor m a tlarhm ent to the cause 
4ai die Uiiioit> rests, on: great aod weighty reaaoiia. ' 
They" who^xmBOCB the ideaof sd^teitittga aniii* 
berbf diirtiact confederacies in theroom of the platr 
of the Ooi»rention^ seeaa cleaily to foresee that tfte 
vdectiott of it would pist the contiiussiioe of dK- 
Imion in the utmost jeopardy : that certaiidy wodd 
be .the case ; and I sinceiidy wish that it may be as 
dearly foreseen by erery goad citivea, that wheneeeir 
the* dksofaHtioaof the Unibn arriwa, Amerka witt 
have ieasoQ to exchum, in the words of the Fnet^. 

^ ^AKKWStt, } A. UKm vVAUWSX]^ TO AtrL. Iflr 

oaaA.tifirsas V^. . . 

SB€TiOKIT. 

On^the Jkmgefi of Wm: ietwaen $he Sm:^**^ • 

. "... ' ' 

If. these statea should either be wholly disunited^ 
•cr otttyvmiicd in partial confederades.,. a mati must 
rbe hct l^osic m Ut^an specolatioifs, who can senoM- 
\f doobt that the subdivisiotis into whieh they mif^t 
be thrown, would have fequent and violent eonce$fs 
widi eadi odber. To presume a want (Nf nM^ea for 
such contests, as an argimient against their estnlence, 
would be to forget that asen are aasbftioust vindic- 
tive, and rapacious* To look for a continuatkm of 
harmony b^eea a uuanber of indepaadeftl uncon- 
nected sovere^nties^ situated fa) the same nei(^hbour- 
hood, would be to dbrcgard the nniferm course of 
hi»man events, and to set:at defiance die accumulaled 
exp^ence of ages. 
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The tftus^s of -.'faostilily an^ong tiatidn« at^ idnume^ 
cable*. Thereare some which hav^'a general and al- 
most constant operajtion upon the collective bodies of 
society. Of this description are the love of power, 
-or the desire of pre-eminence and dominion — the 
:jealousy of power, or the desire of equality' and 
safety*. There are others which hare amore oircum- 
scribed, though.an 6{U£cUy:<]f»rativeinfluende> with- 
in their spheres :: such are the rivalships and conripe* 
titions of commetce between commercial nations.. 
.'And there are others, not iess numerous -than either 
o£ the former, which take^eii* origin entirely in pri- 
Avate passions:; «in the .attachfnents, 'enmities^. inte- 
£ests> hopes^ and fears, bf. leading' individuals in the 
communities of which, they are members. Men of 
this class,< whe^dier the favourites oi a king or of a 
people, 'ha\ie ih too manyanstances abused the con- 
fidence they possessed^ and assuming the pretext of 
tome public motive, have not scupled to.^crifice tbe- 
national.tranquility to personal advantage, or person- 
al gratification. 

T6^ multiply examples of' the ag^ency of personal^ 
consfderatibns in the production of great nationals! 
events, either foreign or ddmesticy according to their 
direction, would' be an unnecessary waste of time.- 
Those who have- bat ii superficial acqiaaisfcance with.* 
the sources from which. they are to>be drawn, willi 
themselves recollect-, a: vatiety. o& instances:;^ and^ 
.those, who have a tolerable knowledge. of human n»- 
.turcf , will not stand in need of such^ Ughts, to form^ 
their opinion either o£^ the. reality or.' extent ctf that:: 
•ageu«yw. , ... ... .is." ,-. »• . •-! 

From, what' has i taken ptace'in.oduer countries,, 
, whose situi^tions have borne the nearest resemblance 
to our own, what reason can we have to confide in . 
. those reveries, wbicU would seduce us; into the e»- 
.pectaticoi of peace .attd cordiaUty betweexK the memr 
bers of the, present coiifederacy^ jn a state.t>l separa- 
tion? Have we not already-seen enoCigh of; the faHa- 
cy and. extrava^^mceiof those tidk theonea whkh 
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have anmsed us with prdmiser of an exenpticni from 
the imperfections^ the weaknesses^ and the evils i»ci^ 
dent to society in every shape i Is it not time to^ 
awake irom the deceitful dream of a gpldea age, and 
to adopt aa a practical maxim for the direction of am 
political conduct, that we, as well as the other ifiha* 
bitants of the globe^ are yet remote from the happy 
empire of perfect wisdom and perfect virtue I 

So £ar is the general sense of mankind from corresK 
ponding with the tenets of those, who endeavour to 
lull asleep our apprehensions of discord imd host^i^ 
between the States, in the event of disumon, that it 
has, from Umg observation of the progress of society^ 
become a sort of axiom in politics^ thi^ vicmtty OK 
nearness of situation, constitutes nations niatural enis-r 
mies. An intelligent writer expresses himself 09 
this subject to this effect : ^^Nbighbouring nations 
(says he,) are naturally snkxies of each other* im? 
less their common weakness forces them tp league ia 
a coKFBi>£&ATB REPUBxic, and their coastitutioil 
prevents the differences that neighbourhood occasions, 
extinguishing that secret jealousy, which disposes aU 
States to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours." This passage^ at the same timej^ 
poiotis out the svil suid suggests dbe kbmsdt* 
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SECTION V. 

SiAjtct eontinued. 



' . t 

It is sometimes asked> with an air of seemiai^ 
triumph, whajt inducements the states could have, ii 
disunited, to make war upon each other ? It would 
be a fuU answer to this question to say>— precisely 
the same inducemeuf^ which have^ at different times^ 
deluged in blood aU the nations in the world. But 
^^xx^xM^y: &m:.Us» the ^ueation admits of a more 
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particniar ftnswer. There are causes of dHFerence 
within our immediate contemplation, of the tenden- 
cy of which, even under the restraints of a federal 
constitution, we have had sufficient experience to en- 
vhlt us to form a judgment of what might be expect- 
ed, if those restraints were removed. 

Territorial disputes have, at aU times, been found 
one of the most fertile sources of hostility among na- 
tions* Perhaps the greatest proportion of the wars 
that have desolated the earth have sprung from thi» 
origin. This cause would exist, amongus, in fuH force. 
We have a vast tract of unsettled territory within 
the boundaries of the United States. There still are 
discordant and unset^d claims between several of 
them f and the dissolution of the union would lay a 
ibundation for similar claims between them alL - 

In the wide field of western territory, therefore,- 
we perceive an ^mple theatre for hostile pretensions, 
without any umpire or common judge to interpose 
between the contending parties. To reason from the 
past to the future, we shall have* good ground to ap- 
prehend, that the sword would sometimes be appeat<» 
ed to as the arbiter of their differences. The circum- 
stances of the dispute between Gonnecticut and P^nn* 
sylvania, respecting the lands at Wyoming, admon-^ 
ish us not to. be sanguine in expecting an easy accom- 
modation of such differences. The articles of coofe* 
deration obliged the parties to submit the matter to^ 
the decision of a federal court. The submission was^ 
made, and the court decided in favor of Pennsylva- 
nia. But Connecticut gave strong indications of dis-^ 
satisfaction with that determination ; nor did she 
appear to be entirely resigned to it, till by negocia- 
tion and management, something like an equivalent 
was found for the loss she supposed herself to- have 
sustained. Nothing here said, is intended to convey 
the slightest, censure on the conduct of that state.*^ 
She, no doubts sincerely believed herself to hare been 
injured by the decision ; and States^ like individuals', 
acquiesce wiidl great reluptanoe^ in detenntaa{tioBS^lia» 
their diisadvantage.. 
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The Gompetitions of commierce wolild be another 
^iruitfalBource of cootendon. The states less favoxw 
-ably, circumstanced, would be desirous of escaping 
-from the disadvantages of local /Situation, and of 
-sharing in the advantages of their more foi:tunaie 
neighbours* Each state, or separate confederacy, 
iivouid pursue a system of commercial polity, peculiar 
to itself. This would occasion distinctions, prefer* 
•ences and exclusions, which would beget discontent. 
The habits of intercoui'se, on the basis of equal privi- 
leges, to which we have been accustomed from the 
.earliest setdement of the country, would g^ve a keei^ 
€t edge to those causes of <tiscontent, than they 
would naturally have, independent of this circum* 
jstance. We- shi^uld be ready to denominate injuries 
those things which were in reality the jtistifiabie act9 
ef independent sovereignties consulting' a distinct in* 
ter'tst. The spirit of enterprise, which characteri- 
zes the commercial part of America, has left no ocr 
.casion of displaying itself unimproved. It is not at 
all probable, that this unbridled spirit would pay 
much respect to those regulations of trade, by which 
•particular states might endeavor to secure exclusive 
benefits to their own Citi;£en8« The infractions of 
these regulations on one side ; the efforts to prevent 
and repel them on the other, would naturally lead to 
outrages, and these to reprisals and wars. 

The public debt of the Union would be a further 
cause of collisioia between th^ sigparate states or coor" 
federacies* The apportionment, in the first instance, 
and the progressive extinguishment, after wards^ 
would be adike productive of ill humour and animo- 
sity. How would it be possible to agree upon a rule 
of apportionment, satisfactory to all ? There is scarce- 
ly any that can be proposed^ which is entirely free 
ffrom real objections. These, as usual, would be ex- 
aggerated by the advise intierests of the parties* .. . 
.•?»If c?ven the rule adopted should in practice justify 
the equality of its principle, still delinquences in pa}^ 
^odoatv^iu ib« p>rto£^aom$^.c^ the states, would .result 
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Ifom a ikrmnty of other cxos e a th e i^aldeScIeaejr 
«f reeoorces ; the mismanagemeiit of their fisances % 
accidenta) disorders ia the administrBtion^ the go*> 
vemment ; and m additicm to i^ rest, the reluctance 
with which men commonlf part with money, fer pcH> 
poses that have oudived the exigencies which produ'* 
ced them, and interfere with the supply of xmmediatie 
wants. Delinquencies, from whatever causes, would 
he productive of complaints, recriminations, amd 
i^uaiTels. There is, perhaps, nothing more likely to 
disturb the tranquUity of nations, wan their beuig 
hound to mutual contributions bar any common object, 
which does not yield an equal and coincident benefit. 
For it is an observation as true as It is trite, that tfaene 
is nodiing men differ so readily about, as the payment 
t)f mcHiey* 

America, if not connected at afi^ or only by dbe 
ieeUe tieof a simple league offensive and defensive, 
would, by die operation of such opposite ^md jarring 
-nlliamses, be gradually entangled in all the pernicious 
labyrinths of ISupopean politics and wars ; and fay 
the destructive contentions of the parts into which 
she was divided, would be likely to beccmie a prey to 
^e artifices and macUnations of powers equally the 
'enemies of them alL Divide ei hnpera must be the 
motto of every nation that either hsftes or fears us*. 

'' • . , I' • 

» SECTION VI. 

Charader ^f Mosts. ' 

Among those occasions, which iiave lifted man 
above his ordinary sphere, none have displaced widi 
niore splendor, either talents, or virtues, liian tfaerer- 
oiutions of religion and empire* The conquest of na« 
tions, and the subversion of governments, fiorxiied, as 
well 'as esdiibited, Nebu6hadnes^»r^ ^Oyvm^ Ai&aa^ 



^ef) llahnibal, Cssar, Timur^bec, Kotili Khtn, Fred- 
erick 3d. Hyder Ali, and various others of a similar 
't:haractei^ To all these the pride of victory, the ex- 
tension of conquest, and the increase of dominion, 
rose in full view i and, with a fascination wholly irre* 
sietible, iprompted them to«contrive, to dare^ and to 
attempt, beyond the limits of ordinary belief. AVhen 
we contemplate these men, however, our admiration 
4s always mingled with disgust ; and the few things 
4n their characters, which claim esteem, are lost m 
3the-m latitude of those, which force abhorrence. Ilie 
4ustre shed around them is gloomy and dismal ; a glare 
t>f Avemus '; a ^^ darkness visible ;'' at which the eye 
^zes with a mixture of astonishment and horror. 
We sicken, w4iile we ^ead their exploits ; and blush, 
that such scourges of the world should ha\*e claimed 
^ common nature with ourselves^ 

But there have been happier occasions for calling 
into action, and into light, the superiour faculties of 
man. £mpire and religion have, at times, changed 
^r the better. Men have arisen, whom the world 
lias not oidy admired, but revered, and loved ; to 
whom applause tvas not the mere outcry of astonish- 
ment, but the silent and steady testimtmy of the un- 
lierstanding, the cheerful and instinctive tribute of the 
heart. When oppression was to be resisted, govern- 
ment to be reformed, or the moral state of mankind 
Ko be renewed, the Ruler of the universe has always 
'»up{died the means, asid the agents. Where to dke 
liuman eye the whole face t»f things has worn an uni- 
form level ; where eVery family was lost in insignifi- 
cance,- and every citizen was a peasant, and a slave ; 
energy, asleep under the pressure of weary circumstan- 
ces, and talents^ veiled by humble and hopeless obscu- 
rity, have becdft roused into action, and pushed forward 
to distinction and glory^ 

Among the men, who, at such periods, have risen 
to eminence, the Prophet Moses, is unquestionably 
&e first. In all the talents which enlarge the human 
mindt and all .the virtues which ennoble the human 

£ e 
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.heart, in the amiableness of private life and thejSignl- 
Hy of a ruler, in dangers hazarded and difficulties 
.overcome* in splendor of destination and the enjoy-* 
ment, and proofs^ of divine complacency, he is clearly 
without a rival. Companions, perhaps superiors, he 
jxiay find in some single walk of greatness ; but in the 
whole progress he is hitherto alone. 

For this pre-eminence he was plainly fitted by na- 
tture, and education, by the manner of his life, and the 
.field of his employment. Bom with a soul superior 
to his kind, educated in the first school of wisdom, 
trained to arms, and to policy, in the most improved 
and powerful courtinthe world, and nurturedin wis- 
dom-still more sublime in the tquiet .retreats fof Mid- 
aan, he came forth to bis great scene of public action, 
with the most happy preparation both for success and 
glory. God was about to accomplish a more impor- 
tant revolution than had ever ud:en place, and had 
formed and finished the insrtument, which so illustri- 
ous adesign required. 

In whatever course of life, in whatever branch «f 
character, we trace -this great man, we find almost ev- 
ery thing to approve, and love, and scarcely any thii^ 
to lament, or censure* When we see him at the bum- 
ping bush, sacrificing his diffidence to his duty^ and 
resolving finally to attempt the first great liberation of 
mankind ; when we accompany him to the presence of 
Pharoah, and hear him demand the release of the mis- 
erable victims of his tyranny ; when we behold him 
laying £gypt wa&te, and summoning all the great en- 
gines of terror and destruction to overcome the obsti- 
nacy and wickedness of her monarch ; when we follow 
. him to the Red Sea, and behold the waters divide at 
his command, to open a passage for the millions of Is- 
rael ; and at the .same .conunand return, to deluge the 
Egyptian host ; when we trace him through the won- 
ders of Sinai, and of the wilderness ; when we mark 
his steady faith in Ood, his undoubting obedience lo 
every divine command, his unexampled patriotism, 
immoveable by ingratitude, rebellion, and insult, his 
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cIiTeerful communication of every office of power and 
profit to others, and his equally cheerful exclusion oF 
Kis own descendants from all places of distinction 'r 
when we consider hk glorious integrity in adhering: 
always to the duttos of his office, unseduced by power 
and splendor; unmov ed by national and singular hom- 
age, unawed by faction> and opposition, undaunted by 
danger and difficulty, and unaltered by provocation^ 
obloquy, and distress ; when we see him meek beyond 
example, and patient and persevering, through forty 
years of declining-life, in toil, hazard, and trial ; when» 
we readki his* writings the fpank records of his owiv 
failings^ an A those of hia family, friends, and nation,, 
and the firsteffortaf of the historian, the poet, the ora- 
tor,and' the lawgiver ; when we see all the duties of 
self government, benevolence, and piety, which he 
taught, exactly displayed in a life approximating to an- 
gelic virtue ; when we behold him the deliverer of his 
nation, the restorer of truth, the pillar of righteous- 
ni^ss, and the reformer of mankind ; his whole char- 
acter shines with' a radiance, Bke the splendour, which- 
his face derived from the Son of Righteousness, and, 
on which the human eye could not endure to look. 
He is every where the same glorious person ; the man 
of God ; selected from the race of Adam ; called up 
into the mountain that burned with' fire ; ascending to 
meet his Creator ; embosoming himself in the clouds 
of Sinai t walking calmly onward through the thun- 
ders and lightnings ; and serenely advancing to the 
immediate prcsence>.and converse, of Jehovah. He- 
is the greatest^ of all prophets ; the first type of the^ 
8aviour ; conducted to Pisgah, unclothed of mortal* 
flesh, and entombed in the dust, by the immediat«t 
hanAof the Most High. 
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SECTION VIL 

The Force of TalerUe^ 

Talknts, wherever they have had a suitable thea-t 
tre, have never failed to emerge from obscurity, andi 
assume their proper rank in the estimation of the workl«. 
The celebrated Camden, is said to have been the tea-'. 
ant of a gaiTet* Yet from the darkness, poverty an<t. 
ignominy, of this residence, He advanced to distinc- 
tion and wealth, and graced the first offices and titlea. 
of our island. It is impossible to turn over the Brit- 
ish Biography, without being struck and charmed by 
the multitude of correspondent examples ; a venera- 
able groupe of novi homines^ as the Rpinans called, 
them ; men, who, from the lowest depths, of obscuri^ 
and want, and without even the influence of a patron, 
have risen to the first honors of their country, and 
founded their own families anew. In every nation, 
and in every age, great talents, thrown fairly into the^ 
point of public observation, will invariably produce 
the sftme ultimate effect. The jealous pride of power- 
n^ay attempt to repress and crush them ; the base and. 
malignant rancour of impotent spleen and envy may- 
strive to embarrass and retard their flight : but these 
efforts, so far from atchieving their ignoble purpose,^ 
so far from producing a discemable obliquity in the- 
ascent of genuine and vigorous talents, will serve onv 
ly to increase their momentum and mark their transit- 
with an additional stream of glory. When the great 
earl of Chatham first made his appearance in the 
House of Commons, and began to astonish and trans-- 
port the British Parliament, and the British nation, 
by the boldness, the force and range of his thoughts, 
and the celestial fire and pathos of his eloquence, it is 
well known, that the minister, Walpole, and his broth- 
er Horace, (from motives very easily understood) ex- 
erted all their wit, all their oratory, all their acquire- 
ments of every description, iw^tainAd. apd.eiiforccd. 
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By die unfeeling '^ insolence of office," to heave a 
mountain on his gigantic geniuft^ and hide it from the 
world— —Poor and powerless attempt !-— The ^bles 
were turned.' He rose upon them in the might and 
irresistible energy of his genius, and in spite of all 
their convolutions, frantic agonies and spasms, he 
sWangled them and their whole faction, with as much 
ease, as Hercules <dad the serpent. Python. Wh6<:aii: 
turn over the debates of the day, and read the account 
of this conflict between youthful ardor and hoary 
headed cunning and power, without kindling in the 
eause of the. tyro, and shouting at his victory I That 
they should have attempted to pass off the grand, yet 
9K)lid and judicious operations of a. mind like his, .as- 
being mere theatrical start and emotion ; the giddy,, 
hair-brained eccentricities of a romantic boy ! . That~ 
they should^ Save had the presumption to • suppose 
themselves oapableof chaining.down to. the floor of 
the parliament, a genius so etherial^ towering and^sub- 
Hme ! Why did they not,. in the next breathy, by way 
ef crowning the climax of vanity^i>id^he. magnificent, 
fire-ball to descend from its exalted and appropriate 
region, and perform its splendid tour along die surface 
of the earth ? 

Talents, which are before the public, havenothing 
to dread,- either from. the jealous pride of power, or' 
from the transient misrepresentations of party, spleen 
or envy. > In spite of opposition from* any cause,, 
their buoyantspiritrwiil lift them to their proper grade 
-—it would be unjust that it should < lift them higher. 

It is true, there always are, and altvays: will be, ib. 
every society, individuals^ who will, fancy themsdveS' 
examples of; genius overlooked, under-rated, or invr- 
diousiy oppressed. But the misfortune of such per- 
sons is imputable to their own vanity, and not to the 
public opinion,, which, has weighed and graduated' 
them* 

In spite of every< thing, the public opinicm, will ft- 
aally do justice to us all. The man who comes fairly 
before the world, and who possessea the great and vig« 

£e 2. 
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orottS st^niina which entitle him to a niche ih tHe tem- 
ple of gloty, has no reason to dread the nksinate re-- 
•suit ; however slow his progress may be, h» will, in 
the end, most indabita^ly receive that distiiicttoB. 
While the rest, " the swallows of science," the butter* 
files of genius, may flutter for their spring ; but they 
-will goon pass away and he remembered no mcMPe»^ 
No enterprising man, therefore, (and l^st of all, the- 
truly great man)- has reason to. droop or repine at 
any efforts which he may suppose to be made with the- 
view to depress him ; since he may rely on the univer- 
sal and unchanging truth,, that talents, which. are be- 
:fore the world, wiU most inevitably jSrnd their proper- 
level ; and this is, certainly, all that a just man should-^ 
desire. Let, then, the tempest o£ envy or of malice 
>howl around ham:.. His genius wiU consecrate him : 
and any attempt to extinguish that, vr& be as unavail- 
ing, as would a human effort ^^ to qucnch^tlK stars*" 
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Extract frtim President Washington^ Speech to the^ 
Jirst Congress, April SOtAy 1789. 

' With the impressions under which I have, in obe- 
dience to the public summons, repaired to > the pre-- 
sent station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent supplicatioiis to. 
that Almighty Being, who rules over the univere,. 
who presides in the councib of nations^ and whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, tl^t* 
his benediction may cimsecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, a. go- 
vernment instituted by themselves, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its administratioii, to 
execute with success, the fimctioas allotted to his 
cfaarge# la tendering this homage to. the gteat Jiu- 



tbor 6f eveiy public and private good, I assure my- 
tdf that it expresses your aentiiiients uot less than 
•my own; nor those of my feUovr-citizens. at. large 
less than either* No people can be bound to acJcnow- 
iedge and adose the invisible haiid^ wfaieb eonduets 
-die affiur&oC meuy more than the people o£ die Ujmt- 
tfed States.. £verf step by which tibey haire adira^ 
•oed to the character of an independcsit natien, seeais 
ito have been distiogui^bedby some token of provi- 
dential agency. And in < the importax^ revolution 
jiist accomplished in the system of their unitedgovem-- 
ment^ the tranquil ddibenttiom^* and^ voluotaiir eon- 
sent of .so many dkcincibr. ooiEinninities, from Mchtch 
the event has resulted^, c^miot be.cosspared.with dse 
means by which most.govenuiients. have, been eatn- 
blished^,without.'Some return of pious gratitude along 
with an fapmUe anticipation of the future bl^ssJbg? 
which the past seem to presage* ■ Tbeise reflections, 
arising.^out of the. {^esentxrisisi, hav^ forced them- 
selves too strongly on my mhid to be suppressedt Tour 
will joitt/with me, Iitrust, in tfajaking that diere are 
none under the influence of which^ die proceeding^ 
of a new andfeeeg^vemmenl cant more auspiciously 
commence** 

By the articfe eatabMshing ttte executive depart-* 
icaentf it is made the duty of die president ^^ to re^ 
commend JtojBOurconsiderition, such measutirs as hie 
shall judge necessary and ei^pediei^'^ ' The circum- 
stances under which I now meet you, will. acquit me 
from entering into that subjj^ci^ farther than to refer 
you to die great constituticMaiar cBaiater under; which 
we are assembled ;: and whichv in definingyour pow-^ 
ears,, designatea the objects to which ycmr attentibiiiis 
4d be given.. It wHl.be. more consistent widi those 
•circumstances, and.far more congenial with the fod- 
'^gs whickactuate me, to substitue in place of a re- 
commendation of particular measures, the tribute 
that is due to the talents, tibe rectitude* .and the pa- 
triotism which adorn the chasactera selected to devise 
^mida^Qfit. diem* Ini these iionouralde qualifications^ 
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IbdhtoM the surest pledges, that as on ar^t sixfe^, ne- 
local prejudices or attachments, no sepamte views* 
nor party animosities, w:Uinisdk«ct the comprehen- 
sive and* equal eye ivhich ought to -watch ov-er diis 
great assemUage of communities and. interests : So, 
on another, that the foandations of our national p<di& 
^- will be laid in the pnre «nd immtitabl& principles 
of private morality ; and the pre-eminence of a free 
govemni^nt be exemplified by all the attributes which 
ew win* the affections of its citizens, and command; 
the respect e£ the worlds 

I #weU on this prospect with every satisfaction 
which an ardent love for m^y country can inspire ;« 
since there is no truth, more thoroughly established 
dian that there exists in* the economy and course of^ 
nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and hap 
piness— between duty and advantange || c tw€cn the 
genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous po^ 
licy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity. Since we ought to be no less persuaded 
that the propitioussmiles^ of Heaven can never beev- 
pected on a nation thatdisregard^^ the eternal rules 
of order and right which Heaven itself has ordai»> 
ed. And since the preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the republican model of 
government,, are jusdy considered as deeply, perhapa 
as finally staked^ <m.the experiment entrusted to the. 
hands of the American people. < 

Instead of undertaking; particular recommendations^ 
in which! could be guided by no lights derived from; 
ofiicialopportunities,.! shall again give way to: my 
entire confidence in: your discernment and pursuit of 
die pi^lic good : For I: assure myself,, that whilst 
you carefully avoid every* alteration which might en^- 
dimger the benefits^ of an united andefifective govern- 
ment, or which ought to await the futme lessons of 
experience ;. a reverence for the characteristic ri^ts- 
-of freemen, and a regard for the public harmony, wiH> 
'aufficiendy influence yj^ur deliberations on the que»- 
.timi,.hbw far die former can. be^ more impregnafaijr 



lortiSied) or tt». latter b^ safelf aad' more adv«ifa«^ 
geously proraotipd«. 

Having, thus imparted to ywk my. seofinieQts, 2ak 
^y have been awakened by the occaaioii which brings^ 
U8 toge^i^tr, I shall takei my present leaTe>j butrno^ 
without resorting once more tO'the benign Pai«ntQ£ 
die human i^ce, in humUe supplication, tteit rince- he. 
has been pleased to favouv the American pe<^le with< 
opportunities fc^ deliberating in perfect tuanqpaility^ 
and dispositions, for. deciding with unparalleled unan- 
imity on a form: of government fin* the- securi^ of 
their union^ and the advancement of their happiness ;: 
so his divine blessing may he equally cons}»cuQiUAcifli; 
the etila^gedrvif^Sy th^ tempera%( consultationa> and: 
the wise measures on which, the iMSOcess. of dtise gCHr 
igemm^aitn»]iit. depend. 
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Select Paragraph9''*^-^fr^m^ Wa^hingtoxCM Farxwelk' 

'Addres9i 1796*. 
The unity of government/ which constitutes^^ yoa 
one people i$ amAin'pillar iii the ediSce of your real 
ipdependence^ the. ^pport of your tranquility at hom% . 
your peace abroad ; of your safetty ;. of your pros-, 
perity-; of that very liberty which you so highly 
^rize* But. as it is easy to- foresee,, that from difiEer- 
ent causes and from diflFerent quarters^, much pains 
will be taken^ many ai^ifices^^ employed to weaken in 
your minds the can^icljonof thts-trjuth; as^ this is. 
the point in your- political. fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) dirpctedi it is of infinite moment,. 
that you shouldproperly estimate the immense value- 
of yiournational union to your coUective' and indi-- 

Kidual.bappiqefsj that you. shanld.chedlsb^.caicdial^. 
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habitual and immovable attachment to it ; ^ccustol^s-- 
ing yourselves to think and ispei^ of it as the pal- 
ladium of your polititsid safety and prosperity ^ watch- 
ing for it» preservation with jealous anxiety; dis* 
cosuntenaB^Qg whatev«er may suggest ev«n a suspi- 
cion that it can in any event be abandoned ; and in- 
dignandy frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion' of our country from^ 
the rest, or to enfeeble the saored ties which now 
link together the various- parts. 

Por this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest. Citizens by birth or choii^, of a com- 
mon country, thatcouatry kas'l right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, which be- 
longs tayou, in. your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism^ more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With- 
slight shades of difference, you have the same reli- 
gion, manners, habits- and political principles. Toa 
have in a common cause fought and triumphed tbge*- 
ther; the independance and liberty you ^ssess are- 
the work of joint councils, .and^joint- efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings and successes^ 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibili^, are > greatly 
outweighed^ by those which apply more immediately 
..to your interest.--— Here ^^etf portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The norths in an- unrestrained intercourse with the 
»outh^ protected by theequal laws of a common go- 
vemment> finds in tbe productions of the latter^ great 
additional resources of maritime and commercial en- 
terprise and precious materials of manufacturing in-^ 
dusty.— The south* in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ting by the ageacy of the north^ sees its agricukura 
grow and its commerce expand* Tciming partly in- 
to its own channels the seamen of the north, it finds 
, its particular navigation invigorated i and while i^ 
cootnibufes^ in'difEbreotways^ to nourisli and^increass: 
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»the genelrii mass of the national xiavigiaicm,.it'Idd]B8 
forward to the protecdon of a Qxaritime strength, to 
which ijtself is unefuaU)r.adapte(L-*-'nie eeist^ in m 
.like intercourse with the west^^ already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior ^oommttni- 
cations^ by land and water, will more and more find 
a valuaUe vent for the commiQdil^es which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at liome.-^The xvest 
derives from the east^ supplies requisite to its growdi 
*and comfort — and what is perhaps of «till greater 
-consequence, it must of necessity owe ih^^ecitre en- 
joyment of indispensable outlets (or its own prodac- 
tions to the weight, influence, and the future mari- 
time strength of the, Atlantic sideof the union, di« 
4:ected by an indissoluble community of interest as 
^ne nation.— Any o&er tenure by which the7i;^«^can 
hold this essential advantage, whether derived from- 
its own separate strength, *or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the 
.parts combined cannot fail to find in the unked mass 
sof means and efforts greater strength, greater resour- 
ces, proportionably greater security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
.foreign nations ^-—and what is of inestimable value^ 
they must.deriye from union an exemption from those 
fbroils and wars between themselves, which :so fre- 
quently afSict neighbouring countries, not tied toge-- 
ther by the^same government ; which their own rival- 
ships alone would b^ sufficient to produce, but whic^ 
^opposite foreign alliances, attachments and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter* 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
-union, it occurs as a matter of a serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha- 
racterizing parties by geographical discriminations ; 

northern and southern atlantic and western;"*-^ 

wiience designing men may endeavor to excite a be* 
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•lief that there is a real difference of^local idttflaeto 
and views. One of die eacpedicntB of party to ac» 
^uire influence^ within particidar districts, is to mis-* 
represent the opinions and aims x>f mother districts* 
You cttinot shield yourselves too much agsdnst -die 
Jealousies and heartbamings winch ipring from these 
misrepresentations ; they tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fra^ 
temal affection. 

An obstructions to die execution of the laws, att 
combinations and associations, under whatever plaus^ 
ible character., with the real design to direct, con- 
•troul, counteract, *or awe the regular deliberations 
-and actions of the constituted authorities, are«des- 
tructive of the fundamental principles of our govern*- 
onent, and of fatal tendency. They sefve to 9rgan'- 
ize faction ; to give it an artificial and extmordinsny 
force ; to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation, the will of a party, often a smaU but artful and 
enterprizing minority of the community'; and accord- 
ing to the alternate triumphs of different parties,to make 
<the public administration the mirror of the ill-concer- 
ted and incongruous ^projects of faction, rather thaa 
the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested 
by common counsels, and modified by mutusd inter' 
*ests. 

However combinations or associations of the siboive 
-description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course -of time and ^ings, to 
become :potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
and unprincipled men, will be enaUed to subvert the 
power of die people, and to usi£rp for themselves the 
reigns of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have Kfted them to unjust dominion. 

How fer in the discharge of my official duties, I 
have been guided by die principles that have been de- 
lineated, the public records and other evidences of my 
; conduct must >iritness to you and to the world. To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that 
I have at least believed myself to be glided by them^ 
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PIECES INPOETRYx 

'Central Rules for Reading Poetry. 

nXTLE I. As the exact tone of the passion, 
tion, or sentiment) which verse excites, is noty^^ctl. 
the commencement of a piece with which we are not- 
^acquainted, easy to hit, it will be pr^er to begin a 
poem in a simple and almost prosaic style, and so pro* 
■ceed till we are warmed by Ac subject^ and' feel the 
passion x)r emotion we wisn to express* 

RULE IL Pronomice poetry with that measured, 
harmoniouls flow, which distinguishes it from prose. - 
Avoid, in humouring the smoothness and melody of 
Verse, all monotony sing-song, and bombastic cant,> 
which too often usurp die place of graceful and har- 
«ionious reading. . . 

IJULE m. In verse, every syllable must have Uie 
same accent, and every word the! same emphasis as in; 
prose. If by observing this rule, some poetry should 
be reduced to prose, the fault must rest with the 
poet, not with the reader. 

Ill- the first example which follows, the word as^ 
-should have no accent, i> e, it is a light syllable iq 
both lines— *the word excellent in the second, and elo- 
quence in tht third example, must have the accent 
upon the first syllables, and not upon the last, as the 

verse requires : 

r f . 
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Ejre nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise» 

Th«ir praise is still the style is excellent ; 
The sense they humbly take upon content. 

False eloquence like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 

RULE IV. The vowel r, which is frequently cut 
off* and supplied by an apostrophe, as th',evHy, gen'- 
rous, dang'rous, &c. ouglit to be both written and 
pronounced.— Such words as giv'n, heav'n &c. should 
have the e in the last syllable written hvS- not pronoun- 
ced. — To should not be written f but to and also pro- 
iKItinced. Why the present poets write looked^ . lov- 
ed, asked, &c. instead of looked, lov'd ask'd, &c. 
when the verse neither admits of l)iem, nor are they 
ever so pronounced in prose when it is properly rea^ 
is a query I leave to themselves to solve. 

RULE T. In familiar, strong, argumentative sub- 
jects, tlie falling inflexion should prevail, being more 
adapted to express activity, force, and precision :^ 
whereas Hght, beautiful, and particularity plaintive 
«ulyjects, naturally take the rising inflexion as more 
expressive of such sentiments and feelings. 

RULE VI. Sublime, grand, and magnificent de- 
'scription in poetry, frequently require a lower tone 
of voice, and a sameness of inflexion approaching to 
a monotone. 

RULE VII. A simile in poetry must be r^ad in a 
lower tone dian that which precedes it. 

RULE VIIL Where there is no pause in the 
tense at the end of -^ rerse, the last word must lia\ c 
the same inflexion it would have in prose^' 

Over bur heads a chrystal firmament 
Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid witt pur c 
Amber, and colours of the flowery arch. 



CHAP. I, 

Narrative Pieces, 



SECTION I. 

ff 

The following Examples contain Terses, the souod 
of which 19 an Echo to the Sense. 

Soft and Rouglu 

* 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother number flows : 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent rdar** 

Stow Motion. 

When Ajax strives some rock'^s vast weight to thrpw^ 
The line too labours, and the words more slow. 

Swift land Easy* 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com and skims along the 
main. 

Felling Trees. 

lioud sounds the axe redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, cracking, cracking, thunder dowa* 

Sound oj a Bow String. 



•The string let fly. 



Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallon^ cry. 
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Scylla and Chary Mis* 

Dire Scylla there a scene of borror forms^ 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms* 
\V^hen the tiie rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the wavesv. 

Boisterous and Gentle Sounds* 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the mam, 
The roaring winds tempestuous ^-age restrain t: 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
And ships secure without their haulsers ride«. 

Laborious and Impetuous Motion* 

With many a weary'step and many a groan. 
Up the high hill, be heaves a huge round stone ;- 
The huge round stone resulting, with a bo.und. 
Thunders impetuous dowo and smpkes alpng th^ 
ground. 
• 
Regular and Slow MovementM 

First nvarch the heavy mules securely slow ; 

O'er hills, o'er dales, Q*er crags, o'fer rocks they go^ 

Slow and Dijfi'ult Moti!on% 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 
That, like a wounded 3nake^ drags its slpyr lengths 
along* 

A Rod torn from the Broxu of a Mountain^,,. 

Still gathering force, it smokes, and urgM amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders dqwDi impetuous to tht- 
plain* 
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Extent and Ptolence of the wooes* 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 
tifide rolling, foaming hig^ and tumbibg to the 
shore* 

Pensive JfumBersi 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwelbj. 
And ever-musing nielancholy reigns. 

T%e Rage of Battle. 



-Arms on armour clashing brayed 



Horrible discord ; and the madding wheeb 
Of brazen fury ragM. 

Sound ^itatmg Reluctance. 

For who to dumb forgetfufaiess a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned : 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day,. 
Nor east one longing, lingering look behind.. 



SECTiaN II. 

Othello^s Apology* 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter^ 
It is most true ; truer I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my oiFending 
Hath this extent f no more. Rude am I m speecHV' 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace r 
For since ^se arms of mine had seven years pith,: 
Till now some niiie moonawststed, they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field f 
Andlittle of this great world can 1 speak^ 
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More thap peitains to feats of breik and battle r \ 

And therefore littk shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience^ 

I wjU a round unvamishM tale deliver. 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what^ 

charms> 
What conjuration, and what migh^ magic 
(For such proceedings. I am charged withal). 

I won his daughter with* 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me, 
Still question'd me this story of my Ufe^ 
From year to year ; the battles, sieves, fortunes^ 
That I. have past. 

I ran it through, ev*a from my boyish, days. 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it« . . 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field f 
Of hair-breadth escapes in the imminent deadly breach^ 
Of being taken by the insolent fqe« 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And with It, all my tmvel's history i. 
Wherein of antres vast, and desarls wild^ 
Rough quarries, rocks^ and failk, whose hWs touclb 
heaven. 

It was my bent ta speak.— ^All these to. hear 

Would Desdemona serioasly incline. 

9ut still the hoMiMraffiurs w^uld draw her hence. 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch,. * 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ea« 

Devour up my discourse 2 which 1 observing^ 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good meana 

To draw from her a prayer pf tamest hearty 

That I W0UI4 all my {ul^^image dik^ ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something h^e^rd. 

But not distinctively. I did cwise^t. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of seme didtressfiU stroke 

That my youth suiFerU My story b^iog doQ^ 

She gave me for my pains a, world of sighs* 

She swore, in fa|tli, *tmm i^TWC^ 'tw» pasaimr 
strange;. ^ 
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Twas pitifiil 'twas wooderous pi^ul— — 

Shfe wish'd she had not heard i t ■ y et she wish'd. * 

That Heavto had made her such a man. :-*^he thankM 

me^. 
And bade me, if Thad a fnend thiitlov^her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo hen . On thb hint I^ spake ^ ' 
She loy'd me for the dangers I had past ; ^ 

And IlovM her, that she did,pity diem*. 
This only is the witchcraft I hare us'd.^. 
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SECTION HL 

Disctmnse between AHarn and Eve retiring^, to resu 

Now came still evjenihg,on, and Twilight gray 
Hkd in her aohcr Uvery all things cfa^ 
Silence aecbmpanied ; for beast and bird; 
They to/their grassy couch; these to itteir nests. 
Were aluiik ; aUb but the wakeful nigfadngale. 
She aU night Inng her amorous descant: sung :. 
Silence, was pleas'd* Nawgkw'd the firmament: 
With living sap^res : Hesjpems;, that led 
The stanyhost, rode UKghtest, titttbe Moo% 
Rising UK cloudedr majesty,, at length 
Apparent* (foeett unr^'d her peerkss light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mande direw« 

When Ad^n tlHis to Bre : ^^Faur consort, the hour 
Of ugfat^ and all dungs now retired to rest^ 
Mind us of Uke repose ;.* since Chid hadi set 
I«abouj* and rest, as day and nighty to men 
Successive: and the timely dew of slee|r^ -■ 
Now falling witbr soft siuadberoiis weigltt, ibclin^a 
Our ejDeolids. Otl^v creatures/ all day Img 
Rove idle unemplo^, and less, need rest i ^ 

Man hath bis^dkily workof body and^ mimi ' ' 
Appointed,, idiichdeclares^ius^dtgnity,.: . :- . * IT 
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And the regard of Heaven an sdl his ways«f 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no- account* 
To-morrow, ere fresh Morning streak the east 
With first ^proach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pkasant labour : to reform 
Ton flowerjr arbors, yonder aUies green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring^ and require 
More hands than ours to lop meir wanton growdw. 
mose blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if wt BMan to tread with ease. 
Mean while, as Nature wills, night bids us rest*" 

To whom thus Eve, witft perfect beauty adorn 'd z 
^^ My author %nd disposer, what thou bidst 
.UnarguM I obey : so 6<^d ordains^ 
With thee conversing I forget all time r 
All seasons and their change, all please aHke*- 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet,^ 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant th^sunr^ 
Whea first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower,. , 
Glistering^ with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on^ 
Of grateful evening niild ^ then silent night. 
With thiA her solemn bird^ add this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry trun t 
But neither breath of niom^ when she ascendb' 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor xising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb^. fruit, flbwer. 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ;: 
Nor grateful e venmg mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ;. nor jvalkby moon,- 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is^sweet^ 
9ut wherefore all night long shine Aese ? fiSr whiom 
This glorious sight,, wbcdai sleep hatbshut all eyes i^ 

To whom our general ancestor reply'd : 
^Daughter of God andrnkn, aecomplish'd Eve, 
These have their course tafinlsh roundthe eaxt&^ * 
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Qy morrow eventful mA ftorn Imnl'to^liiiid 

In order, thcHigh to oacioiif yet unborn^ « 

Ministering light prepturM^th^y setaod rise i 

Lest total darkness shoi^d.by night regain 

Her old posaesstpn, aad.extinguish life ' 

In nature and all things ; which these soft fires ' 

Ni3tiU]ly««lig^en»btttf.wIUi.J^^ .. . « 

Of various influence, foment and warm. 

Temper or nourish ; Or in part shed down 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow^ 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun's^more potent ray. 

These then, though laibehtkl m deep of nightf 

Shine not in vain ; nor think». though men were none^ 

That heaven would want spectators, Ood wantpr^se : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen^ both when we wake, and When we-sleep. 

All these with ceasdess praise liis works behold. 

Both day and night. How ofteu^ fcontth*; »teeg. 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we lieard. 

Celestial voices to the midnight afr^. 

Sole, or responsive each to others' note^ 

Singing their great Creator i Oft in banda^ 

While they keep watch, pr nightly rounding wal]r« 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sound«| 

luj Cull harmonic number join'd, thej^ songs : 

Divid;e the. nighty aodlift our thoughts to heaven*'^ 

Thus talking hand in han4 alone they passed 
On to thqir blissful bowe r ■ ■■» 






-There arrived, both stood, 



Both turn'd : and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky^, air,, earth, and heaven,« 
' Which, they belaid, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole*^ ^^ Thou also mad'st the night,, 
^aker Omnipotent^ and thou the day, 
'Which, we, in Qur appointed work employed,, 
•Have finish'd, happy in.Qur. mutuaVhilp, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 
For us tpoJai^lf?, whiprpthy abumiance wauta> . • . '\. 
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Partakers, ttd imcropt falb to the groattd^ 
But thou hast promisM from us two a race,. 
To fill the eartti, ^rfao shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek) as now, thf gift of sleep 
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SECTION!. 

I 

Nothing Jhrmed' in Vain* ^ 

LfiT no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if ought was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haugfa^ Imorance pronounce 
His works unwise, or which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her ixAikA I 
As if, upon a full proportion'd dome. 
On swelling columns heav'd, die pride of art T 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
* An inch around, with blind presumption bcdd^ 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 
And lives the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of things : 
Mark'd their dependance so, and ^rm accord. 
As with unfaultering accent to conclude. 
That this availeth nought I Has any seen^ 
The mighty chain of beings, lessenkig dowft 
From infinite perfection, ta the brink' 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss \ 
From wluch astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns ^ 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds* 
«As on our smiling eyes, his servant aiin» 






Tn£gnmnt Sentit^eAU an 2/atienal fr^ueHfii tmi 
Hatted ioad on 'Siltmeryt 

* • « • • • 

Oh for a lodge ia some yastwildcnieas, . ^ * 

Some boundle^ contiguity of shade^ 

Where rumour of oppremon and deceit, 

Of unsuceessfid or 8uctes»ful war^ 

Might never reach me sftore. My ear is pain'd. 

My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and. outrage with which earth is fill'd. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart. 

It does not feel for man* The natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed, a»*the flax 

QRiat falls asundar at the touch of Are* 

He finds his fellow, ^iiih^^i a skin 

Not colourM like his own ; and having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes nim as .his lawful prey« 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each 'Other* Mountains Interpos'd, 

Make enemies ofnations, whohad else, ~ * 

liike kindred drops, been nungled into ^ne. 

1*hus maa devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And worse than all, and most.to be deplorM, 

As human Nature's broadest, foulest blot, 

C%2uns Unoi, and t^sks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes^ that Mercy, with a bleeding, heart, 

Weeps when «be 4ees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man i . And wihat man seeing this, 

A^d having human feelings, does not blush 

And hang his head, to. tbink himself a num ? 

I wotdd not have ajilave to tUlmy ground. 

To carry me, to fan me^ while I Atepy 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

The sinews bought and sold halve eVer eam'd. ♦ 

No : dear j^§ freedom is, wid in mf heart's -, 

Just estimation priz'd above all pricey \ , -: .- . ' 

I hadmuch rathfirJbe mypelC the riaye^' rj t\, ji ir.^ ii; 
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And wear the bonds, thsin feiten-diem on hinu 
We have no slaves at home— -then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are ^nancipaite and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that momient dtey are free % . 
They touch our country, and their shackles fait 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'iy vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
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BECTION m. 

Xefiecthns on a Future ^taie, frvm u Review tf 

Winter.' 

'1^8 done ! dread Winter spreads his latest gloonm, 
And reigns tremendous ci'er the conquered year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
Bis desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
Set here thy pictured life : pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's^ ardent sfrength^ 
Thy sobor autumn fading into age. 
And pale conclading winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither nOw kre fled, 
Those dreams of gr&itness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness I those longfings^after fame i 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days } 
Those gay -spent, festive nights ? those veering^ 

thoughts 
Lost between good and ill, ^at shar'd diy life ? 
All now are vanish'd ! Vittue sole survive^ 
Immortal never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on higb^ And «ee t 
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^TPis GbMe, tlie glorious mom ! the second birth 

Of heaven, and earth ! awak'ning Nature hears 

The new-created word ; and starts to life, 

In every heighteo'd form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 

Involving all,* and in a perfect whole 

tJniting sts the prospect wider spreads, 

**rp Reason's eye refined clears up apace* 

Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous ? noM't 

Cohfounded in the dust, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraignM : see now' the cause 

XHiy unassuming Worth in secret livM, 

And dy^d neglected : why the good man's share 

tn life was gall and bitterness of soul : ^ 

"Why the lone widow and her orphans pinM 

In statring solitude ; while Luxury,' 

In palaces^ lay straining her low diought. 

To fonft unheal wants : why heaven-bom Truth, 

And Mioderation fair, wore the red maVks 

Of Superstition^s scouJhge : why licens'd Pain, 

^Iliat cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbitteir^d all oiir blis&* Ye good distress^ ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while> * 

And what yoW bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deem'd evil, is no more % 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass^ 

And one ^nbotmded spring encircle all. 



SEC?nON IV. 

On Vets^ficationi 



Many by Nutnber judge a Poet's song $ 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right ojp wrong ; 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire^ 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire $ 
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Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, "^ 

Not.mend their niinds» as some to Church repair ^ 

Not for the ddctrine, but the music there, J 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid tp join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ring round the same unvaryM chimes^ 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; J- 

Where'er you find *' the cooling western breeze," 

In the next line, it " whispers through the trees :" 

In chrystal streams " with pleasing murmurs creep," 

The reader's threatened (not in vain) with " sleep ;" 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 

With some unnieaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake,drags its slow length along. 

Leave; ;such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; - 

And praise the easy vigour. of a line. 

Where Denham's strengh, and Waller's sweetnees jpin« 

True ease m writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance* 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense ; 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother i^umber flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding, shor.e. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words mpve* slow ; 

Not so, whe» swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the unbending;com,and skims along die main* 

Hear how Timotheus* vary'd lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 

Whilc^ at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love i 

Now his fierce eyes with, sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out, an4 tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the World's victor stood subdu'd by Sound ! 
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SECTIONT V. 

On Pride. 

» 
Of all the causes> wbich conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind> 
"What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever JTature has in worth deny'd 
She gives in large recruits of needless pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelPd with wind- 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the nughty void of sense* 
If once right Reason drives that cloud away« 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself ; but, your defects to knoWy 
Make use of every friend — and every foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierean Spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Pir'd at first sight with what the Muse imparts,. 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts,. 
While, from the bounded level of our mind,. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But, more advanced, behold, with strange surprise^, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleas'd at first the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, apd seem to tread the sky ; 
The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the liast : 4 

But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ;. 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering feyes ;; 
Bills pee^ o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise * 
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SECTION L 

The Morning in Summer, 

The meek ey'd Moon appears, mothetof dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid^ening ^low : 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds^ away. With quick,ened step^ 
Brown Night retires : Young Day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wid€. 
The dripping rocky, the mpuntaiji's misty top. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn* 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoaking currents shUie ;^^ 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the forest-glade 
The wild dear trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger* Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Rous'd by the cock, the soon- clad shepherd lea\*et,- j 

His mossy cottage, where with Peace he d|veUs ;: ^ 

And from the crouded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the Morn. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; ^ 
And, springing from the bed of Sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent, hour, * 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep caji charm the wise ?; 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half ... 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ;. 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wildered, and tossing through distelQaper'd dreams I: 
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'WHo would, in such a gloomy state, remain 
lionger than Nature craves ; when every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure waits without,. ' 
To bless the wildly ckvious morning walk l- 
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SECTION n. 

The Sabbath Morningi 



Bow still the morning of the hjjjlbwed day !' 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush'd 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milkmaid's song*-. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass; mingled with" fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloom'd waving in the breeze : 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — the hum 
Of early bee^ the trickling of the dew, , 
The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness seems throned on yon unmpving cloud* 
To Kim-who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale p^ 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heav'i-tun'd song ; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose cuC^|||g smoke 
O'ermounts'the mist, . is hieard,. at intervals. 
The voice of psalms^ the simple song^of praise. 
With dove-like wings Pe^e o'er yon village broods i 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests r the anvil's din 
, Hatheeas'd ; all, all around is quietness*^ 
Iiess fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and loolcs oamao^ 
Her deadliest foe. TRie toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedfulof the pasture, roams at large ; 
And, as his stiff unwieldly bulk he rolls, 
His iroii-ann'd hoofs gleam in the morning-ray*^ 

Gg2 
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But chiefly Map the day of rest enjoys^:. 
Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor xnaxf ^ day*^ 
On other days, the man of toil is doom'd 
To eat his joyless bread, loneh', the ground 
Both seat and board, screened from the winters'^ cold,^ 
And summer's heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; : 
But on this day, embosomed in his home. 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heart- felt joy 
Of giving thanks to Crod, i\ot thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but revVently, 
With covered face and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor m^n's day :^- 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning-air pure from the city's smoke, 
While wandVing slowly up the river-side. 
He meditates on Him whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly siM-eads the bought ^ 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom ] 

Around the roots ; and while he thu3 sury.eys. 
With elevated joy each rural charm, 
He hopes, (yet fears presumption in the hope,) 
To reach those realms where Sabbath never ends*. 



SECTION III. 



Chakity. 
A Pharaphraae on the 13th Chapter of the FiratJEpis' 

tie to the Corinthians. 
Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine ; 
That .Thought can reach, or Science can divine j 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the blabbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast insyire^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
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Of- had I faith like that which Israel saw. 
When Moses gave them miracks, and law : . . 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent guest, : 
Were not thy pow^ exerted in my breast ; : 
Those ^eeches would send up unheeded prayer ; : 
That scorn of life would be but wiU despair ; 
A'C3^mbal'a sound .were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my el<>quence were noise. . 

Charity, decent, modest, easy kindy . 
Softens uie kigt^and relu^ die abject mind ; ^ 
Etiows with ji!ist reins, and .^pi^ntkAand, to guidd.- 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgivesV. 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. . 
Soft peace she brings where-ever she arrives ;; 
She buildaour qiuet» as she Ibrms^eur lives ; 
Lays die rougKpath of peevish' nature even ; . 
Atid opens in eaclf bisart a Hide heaven. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, . 
lis proper 1x>unds, and dme restriotion knows ^: 
To one fixt purpose diedicates 1^ power ; 
And finislung it& act| exists no more. * 

Thus, in obedience to what Heaven d0ia*ees, 
BLnowledge shall fail, andPl^c^heey shall cease ; , 
' But lasting Charity^s more ample sway^ 
Nor bound by time^ nor subject to decays, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
j^d endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive*. 

As through the artist's intervening g^ass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover |: ^i^t aUolv, . 
That'more reoiains unseen, than Att can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge wou'd improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By Faith directed, and confirmM by Hope ; 
Tet are we^ble only to sutrey 
Dawnings of beamst and promises of day ; 
Heaven's fuller ^jffluence mocks our daszled sigbt ; 
Too great its ftwifoi^s^, and lcK>ftttong its light.-. 
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But soon the mediate clouds shall be dtspelPS ;: 
The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
Iq all his robes, with all his gloty on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith, and holy Hope shall die^ 
One lost in certaintjr, and one in joy : 
Whilst .thou, more happy power, fair Chtirity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the t^ree. 
Thy office, and- thy nature still the same, 
Lastingthy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame,. 
Shalt still survive 

Shall stand before the host of heaven confesty. 
For ever blessing,' and forever blest*. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Pleasure and Bertejit of an Improved and tueiP- 

directed Tmagination* 
Oh! blest of Heaven, who not the languid'songs 
Of Luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets,* which, from the store 
Of Nature, fair Imag^ation culls, 
To charm the enliveii'd soul ! What' though not alL 
Of mortal ofFspnng can attsmi the height 
Of envy'd life : though only few possess ^ 
Patrician treasures, or Imperial state ;' 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just) 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, ; 
£ndows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use Aem. His the city^s pomp,. 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column- and the arch. 
The breathing marble and'the sculptured gold*- 
Beyondi the proud possessor'^ Harrow claim, 

tunefiit breast enjoys. For him, the spring* 
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Distils her dews, and from tfate silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfold : for h|m, the hand 

Of Autum tinges- every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, andUusKes like the mom* 

Each passing hour sheds- tribute from her wings ^ 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves imfelt attact Mm. Not a breeze 

Flies 6!er the meadow ;^ not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's, effulgence ;- not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreprovM* Nor thence partakes 

Fresh pleasure only ; for the attentive Mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 

To ^nd^a kindred order ; to exert. 

Within herself this elegance of love, 

This fair inspirM delight : her-temper-d powers 

Refine at fengdi, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where,^ negligent of all' 

These lesser graces, she assumes the po«t 

Of that^Eternal Majesty that weighed . 

The world's foundationis, if to th^se tl\e Mind 

Exalts her d^ng tye^i^ then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms; 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers i 

Would sordid policies,. the barbarous growth 

Of Ignorance arid lupine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ; 

I^ ! sh^ appeals to Natiure, to the winds 

And roUlpg wayes, the sun's unwearied course^ , 

The elen\ents and seasons : sil declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourselves., 

J^is energy divine : he tells the heart, 

{{^ meant, he made us tp. behold apd love . ' 
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What he beholds and loves, the general orf> 
Of life and being ; to be great Uke Him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus &e men 
Whom nature's works instruct, ^with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar^ day by day, 
With his concepticms ; act upon his plan ; 
And form to his, the relish of their souls* 
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Pathetic Pieces., 



SECTION L 

Refiections on the Miseries of Life^ 

Ah, little think the gay Ikentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround f 
They who their thoughtless hours in g^ddy mirth,. 
And wanton, often cruel riot waste f 
Ah little think they, while diey dance along^. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain. 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame* . How many bleed^ * 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want and dungeon^glooms. 
Shut from the common air^ and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup< 
Of baleful Grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of Misery. Sofe pierc'd by wintry winds#. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless Povarty. How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind,^ 
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Unbounded pasdfon, madness, guilt, remorse. 
How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop ' 
In deep retired distress. Hcyiv many »t&tnd 
Around thedeath*bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish. Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
TThat one incessant struggle render life 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd. 
And heedless rambling Impulse learn to drink ; > 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm. 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate ; 
The^ social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss. 
Refining still, the social Passions work. 
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SECTION 11. 

Hei^e paused the patriot. With religious awe 
Grief heard the voice of virtue.^ No complaint 
The solemn silence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow 
Ceas'd for a moment ; soon again to stream. 
For now, in arms before the palace rang'd, 
His brave companions of the war demand 
Their- leader's presence ; then her griefs renewed, 
Too great for utt'race, intercept her sighs. 
And freeze each accent on her fault'ring tongue. 
In speechless anguish on the hero's breast 
She sinks. On ev'ry side his children press, 
Hang on his knees, and kiss his honoured j^and.. 
His soul no longer struggles to confine ^ 
I ts strong compunction. • Down the hero'sxkeMc^ 
Down flows the manly sorrow. Great in \tdej 
Amid his children, who inclose him round, 
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He stands indulging tenderness and lore 
In graceful tears^ when dnist with lifted eyets 
AddressM to Heaven : Thou evcr»-living Pow^j% 
Look down .propitious^ sire of gocb and men ! 
And to diss fidtnful woman^ whose deaf rt 
May claim thy favour^ grant die hours of peaces 
And thou, ^y great forefather, son of JEove^ 
O Hercules, neglect not these t^yraee} 
But since that spirit I from thee derive, 
Now bean me from them to resisdess fate. 
Do thou support their virtue ! Be they taughty 
Like thee, with glorious iabomr life, to grace^ 
And from thdr father let them learn to die I 
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The Runerdk 

- ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ N oplace inspired 

Emotions more accordant with the day. 

Than does the field of graves, .the land t>f res^:*-* 

Oft at f^>e (Close of e;ir*ningrpray'r, the toll, 

The funVal-toll, annou!iices solemnly 

The service x>f the tomb ; the homeward crouds 

Divide on either hand^ the pomp draws near ; 

The choir to meet the dead go forth, and stng^ 

** /am the resurrection and the Ijfe* . 

Ah me ! these youthful bearers rob'd in whtte^ 

They tell a mournful tale i some blooming friend 

Is gone, dead in her prime of years :*-<-^twas she, 

The poor man^s friend,, who, when she could not 

give. 
With augel-tongue pleaded to those who could) 
With angels-tongue and mild beseeching eye, 
That ne'er besought in vain, save when she pray'd 
For longer, life, with heart resignM to die,— « 
RejoicM to die ; for happy visioitii bless'd 
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Her voyagers last days, and, hov'ring round, 

Alighted on lier soul, giving presage 

That heav'n was nigh :— — *0 what a burst 

Of rapture from her lips ! what tears of joy 

^er heavenward eyes suffus'd ! Those eyes are closM : 

Yet all her loveliness is- not )»'et flown : 

49he smil'd in death, and stiU-her cold pale face 

Retains that smile ; as when a waveless lake. 

In which the wiiit'17 8t^ aH bright appear, 

Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice, 

Still it reflects the face of heav'n uuchangM, 

Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast. 

Again that knell ! The slow procession stops : 

The pall withdrawn, Death's altar, thick-embossi'd 

With melancholy ornaments, — (the name, 

The record of her blossoming age,)-— appears 

Unveil'd, and on it dust to dust is thrown; 

The final rite. Oh ! hark that sullen sound ! 

Cfpon the lower'd bier the shovell'd clay 

trails fast^ and fills the void.-^ 



SECTION IV. 

The Grave. 

OFT in the lone church-yard at night I*ve setn, 
iBy glimpse of moon-light cheqVing through the trees, 
The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
Afid lig^htly tripping o'er the long flat stones 
(With nettles skirted^ and with moss overgrown) 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below ;♦ 
Sudden he* starts ! and hears, or thinks he hears^ 
The sound of something purring at his heels; 
!Fu11 fast he flies, and dare not look behind him, 
^Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Hh 
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Of horrid apparition, tall anil g^bastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or ukes his stand 

O'er some new-open'd grave : and, strange to tell ! 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow too, I've sometimes spied, 

Sad sight ! slow moving o^erthe prostrate dead : 

Listless, she crawls along in doleful black. 

While, bursts of sorrow gush from either eye. 

Fast- falling down her now untasted cheek. -" 

Prone on the lovely grave of the dear man 
She drops : whilst busy, meddling memory. 
In barbarous succession, musters up 
The past endearment of their softer hours. 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, still, she thinks 
She sees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf. 
Nor heeds the passenger who looks that way. 
Invidious grave I how dost thou rend in sunder 
"Whom Love has knit and Sympathy made one ! 
A tie more stubborn far, than Nature's band. 
Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweet'ner of life and solder of society ! 
I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved from me. 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oft have I provM the labors of thy love. 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 
Anxious to please. O ! when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wandered heedless on. 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip-coverM bank, 
"Where the pure limpid stream I^as slid along 
In grateful errors, through the underwood 
Sweet murmVingj: methought the shrill-tongued 
thrush 

« 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and soften'd ev^ry note ; 
The eglantine smelPd sweeter, and the rose 
Assum'd a dye more deep ; whilst ev'ry flow V 
Vied with his fellow-plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh ! then the longest summer's day ,. 
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SeemM too, too much in haste ; still the full heart 
Had not imparted half : 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed. 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance L 



CHAP. V. 

Promhcuous Pieces* 



SECTION r. 

ColUna^s Oak on the Pitsshns- 

Few productions of genius are to be found in the 
Eng^sh Language, the recital of which is better caU 
eulated for that exercise and preparation of the Or- 
gans indispensable for the higher graces of Oraltorical: 
expression, thap the following Ode of Collims. 

"When Music, heavenly maid, was young„ 
While yet i» early Greece she sung,.. 
The passions oft, to hear her shell, 
ThrongM around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting;. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
I)isturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refinM : 
Till once, His said, when all* were fir'd,. 
FillM with fury, rapt, inspir'U, 
From the suppoisting mirtlcs round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound p 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness, rul'd the hour) 
Would prove his. own expressive powers 
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Firsts Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoil'd he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made^ 
Next, Anger rushed, his eyes on fire j 

In lightnings own'd his secret stings. 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre— 

And swept,* with hurryM hands,' the strings^ 

With woful measures^ wan Despair-^ 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

'Twas sad, by fits-Jby starts, 'twas wild.. 



But thou O Hope ! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whisperM promis'd pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail^ 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale^ 
She call'd on echo still through all her SQ»g > 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose,, 
A soft responsive voice was heaird at^v^ry dQse k 
And H^pe, enchanted, smilM, aoilwav'dji^rfl^ei 
hair; 

And longer had she sung — ^but, with a frown 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood-staiuM sward m thunder dowa ;: 
And, with a withering look. 
The war denouncing trumpet took,. 
And blew a blast,, so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo ; 

And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat^ 
A^d though, sometimes, each dreary pause between,, 
Dejected Pity at his side. 
Her soul aubduing voice applied, 
Tet still he kept his wild unaltered mein ; 
While each strain'd ball of sight^««i6eeimM bwating^ 
from his hcad« 
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Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix^fl; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state. 



Of differing tMBlMlve v«ering song was mixM : 
And, now, it courtecTliOve >. now, ravingieaird oa* 

Hate*. 

« 

With ^yeftup-rais'd, as one inspir'd^. 

Pale Melancholy sat retir'd ; 

And from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made moce sweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul':- 

And,.dashing soft, firom' rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 

stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams^ with fond delay,.. 
(Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing) * 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But, O, how altered was its sprig^tlier tone !- 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue,. 
Hisr bow across her shoulderflung^ 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an inpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and> Dryad. known.. 
The oak-crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-ey'd' 

Queen,. . 
Satyrs, and sylvan Boys,- were seen, 
Peepingfrom forth their alleys green :. 
Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear ; 
And Sport leapt up, andiseiz'd hts beechen spear; . 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial;- 
He, with viny crown advancing,. 

Plrst to the lively pipe his hand address'd ;; 
But, soon he ^aw die brisk awakenkigyiol, 
^ Whose sweet entrancing vx>ice he lov'd the best- 
They would have thought who heard the strain. 

They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids,..^ 

Amid the festal-sounding shades, 
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To some unwewy'd n^bstre} dancing ; 

While, as his flyiog fingers kissed the stringSy 
Love/ram'd with, Wirth a g»y ApHatic rwodt 
(lioose wer^ fecr tresses s^ff^ h^r zoo^e uoboiiiid}i 
And he,^amid his frolic play. 
As if he would the charminp' air repay, 
Shook thpu3aodadoui« from his dewy wifigs*. 



SECTION IL 

When the party commence,, atf stacck'd and alt 
glum, 
They talk of the weather^ their corns, or sit mum 4, 
They will tell you of ribbons, of cambric, of lace. 
How cheap they were sold<-<-aiKl will tell you the 

place. 
They discourse of th^ir colds, and they hem and diey^ 
/ ' couglv 
And comp&n of their servants^ t» pa«s the time off*. 

But Tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul. 
More loquacious by far than the draughts of the b^wl^ 
Soon loosens the tongue and enlivens the mind, 
And enlightens their eyes to the faults of maRkind.^ 
It brings on the tapis their neigMbor^ defects. 
The faul|*of their friends, or their w3ful neglecte ;; 
Reminds them of many a good-natyr'd tale 
About those who are stylish' and those who are frail,^ 
Till the sweet temperM dames are converted by tca,^ 
Into character-man^lers-^-Gt/nfiiic'/Aa^t* 
In harmless chit chat an acquaintance taey. roast,.. 
And serve up a friend^ as they serve up a toast.. 
Some gentle Jimxfiasy or some femalie mistake^ 
Is like sweetmeats delicious, or relish'd. as cake t 
A bit of broad scandal is like a dry crust, 
It would stick in the throat) ^o they biuter it first 
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With a little affected good nature, and cty 
Nobody regrets the thing deepen than L 

Ah ladies, and was it by Heaven designed 
That ye should be merctfulv loving, andkind ! 
Did it form you like angels and send'you below^. 
To prophecy peace*-«ta bid charity flow ! 
And have you thus left your primeval estate, 
And wander so widely*— «a strangely of late ^ 
Alas ! the sad cause I too plainly can see. 
These evils have all come upon yoa thro*' Tecu 
Cursed weed) that can make our fair spirits resigkis 
The character mild of their mission divine, 
That can blot from their bosoms that tenderness true,. 
Whickfrom female to female forever is due. 
Oh how nice is the texture, how fragile the franve 
Of that deUcalie blossom, afemak^s fair fame \ 
'Tis the sensitive plaAt,. it recoils from, the breathf. 
And shriiJ^s from the touch as if pregnant with deaths. 
How often, how often, has innocence sighM, 
Has beauty been reft o£ its honor, its pride, 
Has virtue, though, pure as an angel or light,. 
Been painted as darit as a demon.of night y. 
All offer'd up victims— an atUo defe^ 
At the gloomy cabals, the dark orgies of tea*. 

If I, iathe remnant that^ Ibft me of life. 
Am to suffer the torments of slanderous strife. 
Let me fall,. J implore, in the slang:- wanger's claw;. 
Where the evU ia open, and subject to law. 
Not nibbled and mambled, andput to the rack, 
By tibe- sly undermining; of tea. party clack : 
Condemn me, ye gods, lb a newspaper roasting; 
But spare me ! oh sparerme, a tea*table toasting T 
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SECTION III. 

Ths TUnfi Biack Crctvs, or the Progress of Dhfruttk^ 

• • • •• * 

TWO honest traifesbien meeting in Acf Stratid, ' 
One took, the other^ briskly^ t^the Imid i* 
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Hark-ye, said^he, 'ds ao odd story this, 

About the cn>ws ! — ^I don't know what it is, 

SeplyM!his friend— -No ! I'm. sui^ris'd at that t* 

Where I come from> it is the common chat : 

But you shall hear ; an^odd aflair indeed ! 

And thatithappen'd, they, aie all agreed :• 

Xot to detain you from a thing so strange,, 

A gentleman that lives not far from 'Change, 

This week, in short, as all the alley knows, 

Taking a puke, has thrown <up thr^c black eroxvsi^ 

Impossible !r-J^ay, but it's: really true. ; 

I have it/rom- good, hands, and. so may you— ^ 

From whose, I pcay \. so having nam'd the man^, 

Sttfdght to inquire his curious comrade ran. 

Sir, did^you tell*— relating the afFair>^> 

Yes, Sir, Idid.randif it'&~worthyourcare,\ 

Ask Mr* Such-a-one, he told itme ; 

But, by the bye,, 'twas^/re^o black crows, not three.^--^ 

Besolv'dtou trace so wond'fous an events 

Whip, to the third, the virtuoso. went*. 

Sir,— and so forth — Why, yea; the thing is fact, , 

Though inregard to number not exact ; 

It was not two. black crows, 'twas only one^ , 

The truth of? that yon may depend upon- 

The gentleman himseU' t61d.ine the case— ^ 

Where may I find iim*— Why, in such a placew . 

Away goes he^ and having, foimd him out,. 

Sir, be so good aa to issolve a doubt— • 

Then to his- last informant, he referr'd,. 

And begg'd to know, if true what he had heard"; * 

Did you,.. Sir,, throw up ablack^crow ?— Not F!— ^ 

Bless me !. how people pcopagate aiie ! 

Black crows have been thrown up, three^ tivo^ anJone^ 

And here I find all comes- at last to. none L 

Bid you say nothing of a crow at all f 

Crow-— Crow — perhaps^^lmight; now Irrecall 

The matter over — And,pray».Sir». what.was't ?— ~ 

Why, I was horrid sick, and^ at the last, 

I did throw up^ and told my neighbor so^ 

Something that was as Uaci^ Sixp as a exow** 
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The Mariner*s Dream^ 

1 

. IN slumbers of midnight, the sailor-boy lay t 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the. wihdi 
!&ut watch^wom and weary, hU cares flew away, 

And visions of happiness danc'd o'er his mind. 
He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bow'rs. 

And -pleasure that waited on life's merry mom^ 
While Mem'ry stood sideways, half covered with flow- 
ers, 
And restor'd cv'ry rose, but secretedlits tfaom.^ 
Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 

And bade the young dreamer in ectasy rise— •- 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes* 
The jessamine chambers in flpwV o'er the thatch, 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall ; 
All trembling, witk transport, he raises the latch,. 

And the voices of lov^d ones reply to his call* 
A father bends o'er him' with looks of delight. 

His cheek is impearl'dNrith a mother's warm tear. 
And the lips of the boy in a love kiss unite 

With the lips of the- maid whom his bosom holds 
dear. 
Thu heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 

Joy quickens his«pulse — all hardships seem o'er. 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest — 

" Oh God! thou haat blessed me — laskjsr no more^^ 
Ah ! wheixce is that flame, which now bursts on his 
eye 1 

Ah ! what is that sound which now 'larams his ear ?. 
'Tis the ligtnings red glare, painting hell on the sky t 
^Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 
He springs fram his hammock — ^he flies to the deck^ 

Atrta^emient conffontRhim. with ima^s dixe— . 
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Wild winds and waves drive the vessel a wreck—- ^ 

The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are (mi fire T 
Uke mountains the billows tremendously swell- 
In vain the lost wretch calls on Mary to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing bis knell» 

And the Death- Angel flaps his broad wing o'er the 

wave ! 
Oh ! sailor-boy,.woe to Ay dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost work of bltss-^-*- 
Where now is the picture that fancy touchM bright, 

Thy parents'" fond pressure, and loves honey'd kisa l- 
Oh ! sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! never again 

Shall home^ love or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unbless'd and unhonour'd, down deep in the main,. 

Full many a score fathom-, thy frame shall decay* 
No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee. 

Or redeem forth, or frame from the mei:ciless surge; 
But the white foam of waves shall- thy winding sheet 
bcj 

And winds, in the midhight of winter, thy dirge* 
On beds of green sea flow'r thy limbs shall be laid ;- 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow i 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made,. 

And ev'ly part suit to- thy mansion below. 
Says, months, years- and ages, shall circle away. 

And still the vast waters above thee shall roll- 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye— 

Oh,! sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! peace to thy souU 
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The player's profession,^——— 
X«ies not in tricky or attitude, or start, 
- Nature^s true knowledge is the only art, 
The strong felt passion bolts into his face, 
The mind untouch'd, what is it but grimace ! 
To this one standard, make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to Fee) ; 
Or fool, iDr monarch, happy or distress^, 
No actor pleases that is not possessed* 

A single look more marks the internal woe» 
Than all the windings of the lengthening oh I 
Up to the face the quick sensalaon flies, 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 
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SECTION I. 

A Proposal qf Marriage^ 

Sardcastle. Blessings on my pretty innocence! 
Drest out as usual, my Kate* Goodness ! what a 
quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this age, that 
3ie indigent world could be clothe^ out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 
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JUtss JSardcastle* You know our agreeinent) I9)t»' 
You allow me the mominfg to receive and pay visits^ 
and to dress in my own manner, and in the evenings 
1 put on my house- wife's dress- to pdease yoa* 

Hard. Well, remember I insist on the terms of our 
agreement ; and, Liy the bye, F believe I shall have 
X)ccasion to try your obedience this very evening* •^ 

Miss Hard. I prote^. Sir, I don't comprehend 
yaur meaningw 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expe^ 
the young gentleman I have chosen to be your hus- 
band from town this very day* I have his fathiei^g 
letter, in which he informs me his son is set out, and 
that he intends to follow himself ^drdy after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had known some* 
thing of this before. Dear me, how shall I behave ? 
It^s a thousand to one I shan't like him ; our meet- 
ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of business, 
that I shall find no room for friendship or esteem. 

Hard* Depend upon it, child, I'll never controul 
your choice^ but Mr. Mario w, whom I have pitched. 
upon, is the son of my old friend. Sir Charles Mar- 
low, of whom you have heard me talk "SO often. Ilie 
young gendeman has been bred a scholar, and is de- 
signed for an employment in the service of his couo* 
try. I am toldhe's a mw of an excellent underBt»n» 
ding. 

Miss Hard. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous^ 

Miss Hard. I believe I shall like hina* 

Hard. Young and brave. 

SUSS Hard. I'm sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome; 

Miss Hard. My dear pa^psi, say no more \kisstng 
his hand.] he's min^, I'll have him. 

Hard. And, to crown, all, Kate, he's one of the 
most bashful and reserved young fellows in all the 
world. 

Miss Hard. Eh \ you have frozen me to death 
again. That word reserved, has undone all the rest 
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^f Itts acifompHshments, A reserved lover, it is said, 
'always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hchrd. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides 
4q a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues* 
'It was the very feature in his character that first 
stmck me. 

mk9 ffari* He must have more striking features 
to catch me, I promise you* However, if he be so 
young, so hatrdsome, and so every thing, as you 
mention, I believe he'll do still. I think I^U have 
'Ihim. 

Hard. Ay, Katr, but tihere is ^till an obstacle. It's 
more than an e^c'n wager he may not have you. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one so ?fc— Wtell', if he refuses, instead of breaking 
tny heart at his indifference, IMl only break my glass 
"for its flattery ^ and set my cap to some newer fash* 
ion* and look out for some less difficult admirer. 

Hard* Bravely resolved ! In the mean time, V\\ go 
-prepai-c the servants for his reception ; as we seldom 
'see company, they want as much training as a compa- 
ny of recruits, thelrst day's muster.[£jfir Hardcastlt* 

Miss Hard. This news of papa's puts me all in a 
'flutter. Toung, handsome ; these he put last ; but I 
put them- foremost.; Sensible, good-natured ; I like 
all that. But dien reserved and sheepish, that's much 
against him. Yet can^t he be cured of his timidity, 
by being taught to be proud of his wife I Yes, and 
xran't I— But! vow I'm disposing of the husband bc- 
<brc I have secured the lovet. 

SECTION II. 

. tlarey^s Lecture on 3Jimicry^ 

PATfeKT AND D01(^LA8. 

Patent. Walk in. Sir ; yoar servant, Sir, your 
* i&ve you any ^artic^br business with me i 
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Dowlas* Yes, Sir, my friends have lately disco- 
vered that I have a genius for the ttage. 

Pat* Oh, you would be a player, would you, Sir ? 
pray, Sir, did you ever play ? 

Dow. No, Sir, but I flatter myselt-^ 

Pat. I hope not not. Sir ; flattering one^s-self is 
the very worst of hypocrisy. 

Datv. You'll excuse me, Sir« 

PaU Ay, Sir, if you'll excuse me for VkOtfiatterlng 
you.— -I always speak my mind. 

D^v). I dare say you will like my manner, Sir. 

PaU No manner of doubt, Sir-*I dare say I shall 
— pravj Sir, with which of the ladies are you in love ? 

Dox^o* In love. Sir ! — ^ladies ! \looking round) 

Pat* Ay, Sir, ladies — Miss Comedy, or Dame 
Tragedy f 

Dow. Vm vastly fond of Tragedy, Sir. 

Pat. Very well, Sir ; and where is your fort ? 

Dow. Sir ? 

Pat. I say. Sir, what is your department ? 

Dow. Department .^-— Do you mean my lodging, 
Sir ? 

Pat. Your lodgings. Sir ? — ^no, not I ; ha, ha ha, 
I should be glad to know what department you would 
wish to possess in the tragic walk — ^the sighing lover, 
the furious hero, or the sly assassin. 

Dow. Sir, I should like to play King Richard the 
Third. 

Pat. An excellent character indeed*^-a . very good 
character ; and I dare say you will play it vastlywel), 
Sir. 

Dow. I hope you'll have no reason to complain. Sir. 

Pat. I hope not. Well, Sir, have you got any fa- 
vourite passage ready ? 

Dow. I have it all by heart. Sir. 

Pat. You have. Sir, have you ?— -I shall be glad to 
hear you. 

Dow. Hem— hem — hem'^clearing Ms throat.^ 
What will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground— I thought it would have mounted* 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death j 
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Oh r may such purple tears, be always sheJ 
On those, who wish the downfall of our house ;' 
If there be any spark of life yet remaining 
Bf own, down to hell and say I sent thee thither, 
I that have neither />ify, love, nor fear. 

Pat, Hold,. Sir, hold — ^in pity hold, za, za, za, 
Sir, — Sir— why. Sir, 'tis not like humanity. You* 
wont find me so great a barbarian as Rithard ; — ^you 
&ay he had neither pity^ tove\ nor fear^ — ^now, Sir, 
you will find that I am possessed of all these feelings' 
for you at present, — I pity your conceit, I love to 
speak my mind ; and — 1 fear you'll never make a* 
player. 

JDo7v» Do you think so^ Sir ? 

Fat. Do I think so, Sir ! — Yes, I know so, Sir ! 
now, Sir, only look at yourself — your two legs kissing* 
as if they had fallen in love with one another ; — and 
your arms dingle dangle, like the fins of a dying turtle 
lmi?nics him] 'pon my soul, Sir, 'twill never do, — 
pray, Sir, are you or any profession ? 

I)ow* Yes, Sir, a linen draper ! 

Pat. A linen draper ! an excellent business ; a' 
very good busmess — you'll get more by that than by 
playing,-— you had better mind your thrumbs and- 
your shop— ^nd don't pester n>e any more with your 
Richard and you-— za, za, za. — ^this is a genius !r—' 
plague upon such geniuses I say. 



SECTION III. 

A" Dialogue ^Piveen Mri Addison and Dn Sivift.- 

Dr. Swift. Surely, Addison, fortune was exceed- 
ingly bent upon playing the fool (a humour her la- 
dyship, as well as most other ladies of very great qua-- 
lity, is frequently in) when she made you a minister 
of state f and me a divine. 

Addison. I must confess Wc were both of us^ out 
of ouF elements^ ' But you do not mean to insinuate^ 
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that, if pur desiiniea had been reversed, aH wouUk 
have beon right ? 

Swift. Yes, I do, — ^You would have made an ex-- 
cellent bishop, and I should have governed Great 
Britain as I did Ireland, with an absolute sway,^ 
while I talked of nothing but lihyerty, property, audi 
«o forth. 

Addison. You governed the mob of Ireland ; but 
I never heard that you governed the kingdom. A. 
Jiation and a mob are different thin^*„ 

Swijt. Aye ; so you fellows that have no genius. 
for politics may suppose. But there are times when^^ 
by putting himself at the head of the mob, an able man' 
may get to the head of the nation. Nay, there are^ 
' times when the nation itself is a mob, and may b^ 
treated as such by a skillful observer.. 

Addison. I do hot deny the truth of your axiom ; 
but is there nadanger^ that, from the vicissitudes of 
human aflfairs, the favourite of the mob should be 
mobbed in hi^tupi i 

Stvlft* Sometimesohcre may ; but I risked it, and- 
it answered mf purpose. Ask the lord lieutenants, 
who were foi^ced to pay court to me instead of my 
courting them, whether they did not feel my superi- 
ority. And if 1 could make myself so considerable 
when I was only a dirty dean of St. Patrick^^, with-, 
out a seat in^either house Qf parliament what shouldi 
I have done if fortune had: placed me in England, 
unincumbered with a gown, and in a situation to make 
myself heard in the house of lords or of commons ?. 

Addison. You would doubtless have done verjr 
marvellous acts J perhaps you might have then beea. 
as Zealous a whig as Lord Wharton himself : or if the^ 
wh'igs have offended the statesman^ as they unhappily 
did the doctor^ who knows but you might have 
brought in the Pretender ? pray let me s^k you one- 
question between you and me : if you had. been first- 
mraister under that prince, would you have tolerated 
the Protestant religion, or not ? 

Swift. Ha ! Mr. Secretary, are you witty upon 
me ; do you think, because Sunderlaad took a fan« 
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&fto make you a great man in the state, that he could 
also make you as great in wit as nature m^de me I 
No, no ; wit is like grace, it must come from above. 
You can no more get ^^a^ from the king, than my 
lords the bishops can the other* And -though I will 
own you had some, yet believe me, my friend, itwa» 
HO match for mine. I think you have not vanity 
enough to pretend to a competition withme. 

Addison. I have been often told by my friends that 
I was rather too modest ; so, if ycHi. please, I will 
not decide this dilute for myself, but refer it to Mer-- 
oury, the god of wit, who happens just now to be 
coming this way, with a soul he- has newly brought 
to the shades. 

Hail divine Hermes ! a question of prec^idence inJ* 
the class of wit and humour, over which you preside, 
having arisen between me and my countryman. Dr. 
Swift, we beg leave— *— 

Mercury. Dr. Swift I rejoice to see y ou^ — How 
dioes my old lad ? How does honest Lemuel Gulliver ? 
Have you been - in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying 
Island, or with your good nurse Glumdalclitch i 
Pray, when did ^ou eata crust witb Lord Peter ? Is 
Jack as mad still > as ever h I hear the poor fellow is 
almost got well hf more gentle usage. If he had but 
more food he would be as' muc|i in his senses as bro- 
ther Martin himself. But Martin, they tell me, has 
spawned a strange brood of fellowsy called^ Metho« 
dists^ Moravians, Hutchinsonians^ who are madder 
than Jack was in bis worst days. It is a pity you 
are not^alive agadn to be at them ; they would be ex- 
cellent food for your tooth,; and a shai^ tooth it was, 
as ever was placed in the gum of a mortal ; aye, and 
a strong one too. The hardest food would not break 
it, and it could pierce the thickest skulls. Indeed it 
was like one of Cerberus^s teeth : one should not 
have thought it belonged to aman.—— Mr. -Addison', 
\ beg your pardon, I should have spoken to you soon- 
er i : but I was so> struck with the sight of the doc- 
tor,; tha^I |forgpt for a time die respect due to you.'. 

li 2 
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Smfu Addia#n, 1 think CMir dUptite is>decMiecFl5e»- 
fore the judge has heard theifcau«e. 

Addison* I own it is in your favour, and I submit 
—bu t ' ■ ■ 

Merourf^ So not he- discouraged, fneml Addison* . 
A.poUo perhaps ^ottld hare given a different judg- 
ment. I am a wit, and a rou^, and.a foe to all dig- 
nity. Swift and I naturally like ^one another : he 
worships me more than Jupiter, and I honour him. 
more than Homer : but yet, I assure you, I have a 

Seat value for you.<-«*8ir Bo^r de Coverly, Witt, 
oneycomb. Will Wimble, the country gendemmi in 
the Freeholder, and twen^ more characters, drawHv 
with the finest strokes of natural wit and humour in 
your excellent writings, sedt you very high ta the 
class of my authors, though not quite so high as the 
dean of St. Patrick's* -^ Perhaps y"ou m^bx have ccmie 
nearer to him, if the decency^your nature and cau- 
tiousness of your judgment would have gr«en you . 
leave. But if in the spirit of his wit he has &e advan- 
tage, how much does he yield to you.^m allthe poliie 
and elegant graces ; in the fine touches ofdeKcate 9(in<- 
timent ; in developing the secret sp^mgs of the soul r. 
in shewing all the inild Hght&and shades of a charac-K 
ter ; in marking distincdy every line,.and every soCl 
gradation of tints which would escape the c c m im cii^ 
eye ! who ever painted like you the beautifcd parts of 
human nature, and brought them out from under the 
shade even of the greatest simplicity, or the mostri* 
diculqius weaknesses ; so that we ate forced^ to admire^ 
and feel tluit we venerate, even while we -are laughs 
ing I Swift could do nothing thatappvoadhes to this.. 
Be could draw an ill face very well', or camcature a 
good one with a masterly hand : but there was tdliiir 
power ; and, if I am to $peak as a gcfd, a wortMeaa 
power it is. Yours is divine : ittencfe toimprovie and 
exalt human nature. 

Swrfu Pray, good Mercury, (if Ijsia^haveieave 
to say a word for myself) do yon think that my talent 
was of no use to correct humaa natunr \ Is whipping 
of no use to mend naughty .boys l 
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Mercury. Men are net -so patiei^ of whipping a»^ 
boysy and I seldom hare'k'nowa a rough satirist mend 
them. But 1 will allow that you have done some 
good in Aat way, though not hdf so much as Addi- 
aon did in his* And now you are here, if Pluto and 
Prosevpiiie would taMe my adviee, they should: dis* 
pose of you both in this manner ;•— When any hero^ 
comes Inther froiki. earth, who wants tO'be h'und&kd^. 
(as'most heroes d6)'^they should set Swift upon him^ 
to bring himrdowB*. The same gsoerd office he may 
frequei^y do to a'saiht swokrtoo much Viththe wind 
of spiritiidi. pride, dr tx> a- phik>sopber, v^nof 'his^ 
iiRsdom and ifirtue. He will soon shew tbe first that . 
he cannot ibe lioly without being humble ; and Uie 
last,\ that, with all his boasted morality, he is but: a 
bretter kind cxf Yahoo. I would^ also Iktve Mm apiply;' 
his amicosn^cj miskk ^to the painted . face of female 
vanity, and his rod^jwhichdiiaws blood late very stroke, 
to the faatfd hack ti£ inflhilent &)Uy orpc^uient wit. But . 
you, Mr«. Addyon, :«Ufnfld:%e employedto icotnfori 
and raise the spirits of Aosis ^faos&'godd anld Inoble 
souls areridc^ted'ivith'a^dense oS some infirmities ia: 
dieir nature* n\> .tiiem you should held yo^r hXt and 
charitaUe^nxirrbur^ iiiriucli^ouldbrw^^ si|^t 

all their hidden^>e^feGtion, /cast over the rest a^feoften^ 
mg ^hade, and::put thenwin^at^mper fit for 'Elysnua. 
<i^i-^dieu.: I ^aszst nowTetuntto mybusotess/above^ 



SECTIOIS. IV. 

Enter Job Thomberry (^m a nightgpnumj kndS^m^ 

V . ■ " 

Bur. Don^t take on. so— rdon^t youj now pray, lis* 
ten to reason. 

•oh.^ "I won't. Sur. Piay, do. 

•ob. I won't. Reason bid me love my child, aoct 
hefp, my friend : — ^what's the consequence I my friend 
has run.onle way^ andbvok&upjmy trade r my daugh- 
tbrkas .riutuiiother, and broke my —.No she shall 
never liave it tonsa^ she 'broke nry^ heart. If I hang 
myself; for ^gri^f^. she sha'nt^icnbwsh 
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Bur. Well, .but, master^-r— . 

Job. AndreasoA told me to take you into my sHop.^ 
when the fat churchwardens starved you at the work- 
house — hang their want^of feeling for it j — and you- 
were thump^ about, a poor unoffending^raggedrump -- 
ed boy, as you were I wonder, you hav'h't^run a- 
way from me, too* 

Biir. That's the first' real> unkind word you ever, 
said to me. I've sprinkled your shop two-and-^wenty- 
years, ^d never miss- d, a mornings. 

y^ob* llie bailiffs are below, clearing the goods ;— 
you won't have the trouble any longer* 

Bur. . Tri^uUb. ! . look ye, old Job Thombcrry— — 

Job* Well ! What, you are going tobe saucy to me^ 
now I am. ruined f. 

Bur. Don't, say one cutting, thing after another^^- 
You have been as-noted, all roundour. town, Jbi^ beings 
a kind man, aa being a blunt one.- 

Job* Blunt or sharp, I've been honest; . Cet them; 
look at my ledger — they'll find it right. I began up- 
on a little :.lmade that little great, by i&dustiy ^ L 
never cringed to a eustomer^ to get him inl;o my booksy < 
that I might hamper him. with an overcharged bill, for- 
long credit ; J earned my fairprofit&f I.paid my way ;:- 
I;.4>reak by the treachery, of a friend,and my festdiv^- 
idend will be^ seventeoi shillings in the pouml. I> 
wish.every.tradesman may clap his hand onlus keart| 
and say as much, when he asks a creiMtor to sign his^ 
certificate- 

Bur* 'Twas I' kept your ledgfer all the time.. 

y<fb. I kno(W you did.. /* ■ 

Bur. From the time you took me out of the work^- 
house.. 

Job. Psha I rot the workliouse ! ' 

Bur.- You never mention'd. it to me,, yourself, till* 
to-day. ..... .T . 

Job. Xsaid it in a htmy* .' . •— 

Bur^ And I've always remembered.it «t leisqre. .- I 
don't want to. brag, but I hope I've be^n £bimd faithful. 
Jt'sradier hard to tell poor John Bur, ithe workhousft 
boy, . after clothing, fccdingt^ani-makinghija your 
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mssn of trustvioK tWQ-and«-twenty yeard, Aftt you won-* 
der h€ don't rvLXt away from you, now you^are m^ 
trouble* 

Job* (^jgfected) John, I beg your pardon. ^JVr^f- 
ehtng out his hand. J 

. Bun ^'Taimj- Ai^Aonfl^J Don^ »ay a word more 
about it. yob* I - 

J?wr. Pray, noMr,*ma8te;r^ don't say any more ! oome,. 
be a man ! get on your things ; and face the bailiilsy, 
that are rummagrng-the goods. 

ypb. tcan% John : * I can*t« My heart's heavier 
^ah all the iron^ and brass-, in my shop. 

Bur* Nay,, consider what confusion'!— ^luck up^ 
courage ; do, now !: '^ 

yob. Welt„rUtry. 

Bur. Aye, tbat'6 right r here's yourxlbthes. Y^a-^ 
ktnff themfro^Jhe back of a chair.J They'll play 
the duce with all the pots and pans, if you aren't by^ 
——Why, I warrant you'll do ! blessyou, what should, 
ail you ? 

ydb* Ail me ? When you have a daughter, ^ JoKn 
Bur, and she runs away from you,, you'll know 'what: 
ails me.. 

Bur. Oomehere'^ your^coat' and waiscoat. f€or 
ifig" to. help him on,xvith his clothes* J., TPhis is the 
waistcoat young.mistresswork'd, with her own hands,, 
for your birth day, five years ago. Com^, get into. 
i$ as quick as you can.. 

ypb. fthr^xving! it onthefloorviojently.JVA as. 
IJeve get. into my colBn. She'll have me there soon«^ 
Psha ! rot it !I'nv> going; to snivel. Biir,.. go, and 
get me another. ^ 

Bur. Are you sure you won't put it on ? 

yeb.,T^Q^ Iwpn't.^ (Jiwr pauses,) TSo^ I^ tell you*. 

[ExitVLikv. 
Ilow.proud*!- was of that waistcoat^ fiye years ago !: 
Ilittle thought what wou}d h^appen, now, when I sat. 
in it, at the top of my table, with aU my neighbours,^ 
to celebrate- the day j — ^there^was'CoUop, on one side 
of me, and his wife on the other ; and. my daughter,^ 
JIary, sat attjie furtbei^end— ^>niling so m^tXy-*^ 
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inne an artfol, good-for-nothing— —I shouldn't \i1te 
to throw avray a waistcoat neither : '1 may as wett 
put it on. Yes — it would be poor spite • not to 
put it on. f Putting his arms into it.J Sloe's 
breakmg my heart : but, FU wear it. 111 wear it. 
(IButtaning tt^ and crying involuntarily •J It's my 

child's ^She's undutiful-- ungrateful — barbarous 

—but she^k my child-^and she'll never wc»k "151^ 
anothci"." 
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SECTION V. ^ 

CONJUGAL LOVE. 

Ihtke^ Juliantty and Balthazar* 

• ft 

Duke. Fut up your' weapon; Sir — 

n^is the worst argument a man can use ; 
So let it be the fast ! As for your daughter^ 
She passes by another title here, 
In which your whole authority is sunk — 
My lawful wife. 

Balth. lawful ! — his lawful wife !• 
I shall go mad. .Did you not basely steal her^ 
Under a vile pretence ?. 

Dulci What I have done I'll answer to the law.— ^ 
Of what do you complain ? 

Baltlu Are you not 

A most notorious seJf-confess'd impostor ? 

Duke. True ! I am somewhat dwindledfrom the state- 
In which you lately knew me ; nor alone 
Should my exceeding change provoke your woiider, 
You'll find your daughter is not what she wks. - 

Balth. How, Juliana?' 

Jul. Tis ihdeed'niost true.^ 

I left you^ Sir, a froward foolish girl^ 
Full of capricious thoughts and fiery spirits, 
Which^ without judgment, T would vent on alL 
But I have learnt tWs truth indelibly — 
That modesty i in deed^ in wordj and thought, 
Is the prime grace of woman ; aiid with that, 
More than by frowning looks and saiicy speeches, 
She may persuade thenmari that rightly loves her^ 
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XlTiora slie was ne'er intended to command. 

Balth. Amazement ! Why, this metamorphosis 
'Exceeds his own ! What spells, what cunning 
witchcraft has he employed ? > , 
^uL None : he has simply taught nie 
to look into myself : his powerful rethVic 
Hath with strong influence impressed my heart, 
And made me see. at length the.thing I have been, 
And what I am. Sir. 

Balth. Are you then content to live with him ? 
yuL, Content*! — ^I am most happy ! 
Balth. Can you forget your crying wrongs ? 
Jul* Not quite^ Sir : 

They sometimies serve tis to make merry with. 
Balthu How; like a viUain he abus'd your father ? 
yuU You will £q)rgive him ^h'at for nay sake ] 
Balth* , . Never! 

Dukci Why, then, 'tis plain, you seek your own 
revenge, . , 

And not your daughter's happiness ! 
Balth* No matter : I charge ygu, on your duty as 

my daughter, follow me ! 
Duke. On a wife's ob edience^ I charge you, stir not! 
Jul. You, Sir, are i;py father ; 

At the bare mention of that hallowed name^ 
A thousand recollections rise within me. 
To witness you have ever been a kind one :-^ 
This is. my husband. Sir! . ,\ 

Bath. Thy husband ; well-r— r- . 

juL 'Tis fruitless now to tnink uponn[ieans 
He us'd— I ^m irrevocably Jiis : 
And when be pluck'd me from my parent tree 
To graft me on himself, he gathcr'd with me 
My love, my duty, my obedience ; 
And, by adoption, I am bound as strictly 
To do his reasonable bidding now. 
As once tp follow yours." 
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SECTION Vli 

speech of RoUayfrom Sheridtafs Pizzar&i 

My brave associates— partners of-my toil» liiy fccK 
^gs, and my fame ! Can RolIa'B words add vigoaf 
to the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts i 
No ;«-^0l< have judged as I have, the foulness of tbt 
crafty plea by whidi these bold invaders would delude 
you,-— Tour generous spirit has compared, as mint 
has, the motives whkh, in a warlike this, can animate 
their minds and oursi^'^They^ by a strange frenzy 
•driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended rule 
^^we for our country, our altars, and our homes.—* 
They follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey 
a power which they hate ;— we serve a monarch 
r<irhbm we love,— a God whom we adorew— Whene'er 
.ihey move in anger, ^^olation tracks their progress! 
Where'er they pause in sanity, affliction "mourns theif 
JFriends.— They boast, they come but to improve out 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke 
of error !— Yes— ^A^ will give enlightened freedoia 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of pas- 
sion, avarice, and pride.— They offer us tlieir protec- 
tion^— Tes, such protection as vultures ij^ve to lambs, 
^covering and devouring thern.*^— IRiey call on us to 
barter all of good we have inherited and prcfved, fot 
the desperate chance of ^omediing better which they 
promise.— Be our plain answer this : The throne w^ 
/lonour isHtitpeople^s cAr^fc^;— -th^ laws we reverence 
are our brave fathers^ legacy i- — the faiA we follow 
teaches us to live in bonds of t:harity with all man- 
kind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave.— » 
Tell your invaders this, and tell. them too, we seek no 
change ; and least of all, such chan^ as they would 
bring us* 
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